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THE GREEK GOVERNMENT AND THE BRIGANDS. 
HE letter of the Times’ Correspondent at Athens nearly 
completes the melancholy history of the Greek murders ; 

and the task of deducing a moral is as useless as it is easy. 

The assertion of a Greek Opposition paper that the War 

Minister, General Sourzos, tolerated brigandage by way of 
ing black mail for the security of his estates in Attica, 

may be set off against Mr. Zarmis’s suspicion that the leaders 

of the Opposition urged the robbers to advance their terms. 

Bither story, or both, may probably be true, but neither is 

likely to be supported by proof; although the Opposition un- 

doubtedly took the opportunity of protesting against the 

measures of the Government. The political morality of a 

country is as accurately represented by the accusations which 

arecommonly exchanged between political parties as by actual 
occurrences. ‘There are scandalous rumours in all societies; 
but the local colouring which they assume is always charac- 
teristic and approximately genuine. The Minister who pro- 
fesses to believe that his political rivals hold confidential 
communication with bands of robbers has no moral right to 
set up legal or constitutional objections to measures which are 
reasonably demanded for the protection of foreigners. The 
chief of the outlaws correctly appreciated the value and 
sanctity of institutions which allowed of such proceedings as 
his own. He told Mr. Hersert that the representatives of 

England and Italy ought to tell the Government that they 

cared nothing how the thing was done, whether by amnesty 

or not, or whether the amnesty was legal or not, but that all 
they required was the release of their people, failing which, the 

English and Italian fleets would destroy Greece. On such a 

representation, said ARVANITAKI, the Greek Government would 

quickly find a way, as it did not care for laws. The tragic 
catastrophe was in great measure caused by the determination 
of the outlaws to place no confidence in any Greek official. It 
would appear that their suspicions were justified by the result. 
In his note of April 12 to M. Varaority, Mr. Erskine recites 
the assurance which he-had received from the War MinisTER 
that no attempt would be made to pursue the robbers until the 
captives were released. Two days afterwards Mr. Erskine 
informed Lord CLarenpon that he had himself given the 
robbers a formal promise that no attempt to molest them 
would be made by the authorities. No condition of place or 
time was mentioned in either communication, and it remains 
to be ascertained on what pretext a solemn engagement, on 

Which the lives of the captives depended, was finally broken. 

There was at no time any doubt or difficulty as to the pay- 

ment of the exorbitant ransom which was demanded. The 

hegotiation related only to the amnesty which was supposed 
to be prohibited by the Constitution, or to some alternative 
contrivance by which the criminals would be sccured from 
punishment. They even informed Colonel ‘Tutacénis, 
who had been employed to treat with them, that Gop 
had sent them the prisoners as instruments of their 
safety. The class to which the Arvaniter belong is 
apparently in Greece, as in Italy, Spain, and Ireland, excep- 
tionally pious. The robbers were visited in their retreat by 

€ priest of the parish, and with their prisoners they attended 
mass at the church on Sunday. Their legal acuteness also was 


mpunity for recent and former outrages was to be assured. 
As the grant of an amnesty exceeded the powers of the Crown, 
the Government proposed that they should be tried and con- 
victed on a promise of pardon, and the thieves adopted 
the Suggestion, with the proviso that the trial should proceed 
mm their absence. When it appeared that conviction by 
default was not less illegal than a preliminary amnesty, the 
tobbers suggested that a special commission might be 
sued to try them in the quarters which they occu- 
ped. They peremptorily refused to surrender even for 
asingle day, on the plausible grcund that it was impossible 


to trust the honour of any Greek functionary. 


Lord CLarenpon, in his vigorous instructions, showed that 
his estimate of Greek political morality differed little from 
that which was more rudely expressed by ArvaniTaki. He 
insisted that a Government which never regards legal or con- 
stitutional impediments to any proceeding which it may deem 
expedient should find for itself some way, regular or informal, 
out of the immediate difficulty. It is not equally clear that 
Mr. Erskine entered thoroughly into the spirit of his in- 
structions. He seems at once to have assented to the im- 
possibility of granting an amnesty; and he never suggested 
that a Ministerial excess of power might afterwards be 
covered by an Act of Indemnity. As the robber chief 
forcibly argued, the nation which made the law could 
unmake it, and any doubt which might have arisen as 
to the sufficiency of the pardon would have chiefly con- 
cerned the outlaws, who were themselves willing to accept it. 
It is possible that Mr. Erskine may furnish a satisfactory 
explanation of his apparent backwardness, and it will be still 
more indispensable that he should account for his concurrence 
in the breach by the Government of its obligation to abstain 
from the use of force. According to the literal text of 
his own letter, the robbers were not to be molested; and yet 
the Government took immediate steps to surround them, or to 
intercept their line of retreat. They had never been informed 
that their immunity from attack was to continue only as long 
as they remained at Oropos, where they were comparatively 
remote from their familiar haunts. The conclusion that the 
Ministers deliberately broke faith with the robbers is con- 
firmed by the surprise expressed by Colonel Tuéa- 
cinis at the chief's ignorance of the movement of 
the troops. If it were possible to imagine a similar 
state of things in London, a criminal who had received 
a promise that he should not be molested might justly accuse 
the authorities of treacher; if he saw a dozen policemen 
posted opposite his door. Casuists may raise a doubt whether 
agreements extorted by criminals are morally binding; but 
the question was not as to the rights of ARVANITAKI and his. 
gang, but whether the lives of the captives were to be endan- 
gered by mismanagement and dishonesty. If the Greek 
Government, before the capture or after the murder, had 
entrapped the robbers by a scheme which might insure their 
punishment, no breach of promise or other laxity of proceed- 
ing would have been criticized by strangers. The right of 
complaint belongs, not to the thieves, who will suffer a 
merited punishment, but to the friends and country- 
men of the victims, and to the English and Italian Go- 
vernments. It is evident from the papers which have been 
published that if the troops had not been moved the captives 
would at this moment have been alive. The robbers were 
prepared to take them to the mountains, and to detain them, 
if necessary, till the Chamber had held a Session in which the 
securities which they demanded might have received legis- 
lative sanction. It wasincomparably more important to save 
innocent blood than to punish even the vilest malefactors. 
The events which followed the determination to use force 
might have been confidently foretold. As soon as the robbers 
found that their line of retreat was threatened, they attempted 
a hurried flight, taking their captives with them; and, accord- 
ing to the official account, which is not necessarily true, they 
put some of them to death immediately before their en- 
counter with a detachment which intercepted them. The 
remaining victims were murdered by one of the parties 
of robbers which had contrived to evade the troops. Mr. 
Erskine, in one of his later despatches, makes the painful 
statement that some of the bodies had been mutilated. 
It is difficult to understand why time should have been 
wasted in brutal and purposeless atrocities in the very crisis of 
the attempt to escape. Further explanation is also required 
of the statement that the crime was perpetrated in the view of 
the soldiers, who immediately proceeded to avenge it. The 
whole narrative bears a Greek or fictitious air, although there 
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is no doubt of the main fact of the murders. One of the two | no one outside the Ministry believed last 
hiefs appears to have fallen in the conflict, and it is now said | the Established Church in England 
It isto be hoped that | the destruction of the Established Church in Ire 


that ten prisoners have been taken. 


year 
was unaifcted 


the pursuit has not been relaxed, and the Turks on the other The only tenable answer to critics like Lord Exego 
side of the frontier may be trusted to allow any stragglers ‘is that, whether rightly or wrongly, the House by 


whom they may intercept no indiscreet indulgence. 
Epwarp Warktn, who has with a fine sense of propriety made 
use of the present occasion to recommend investments in 
Greek railways, asserts that most of the murderers were 
Turkish subjects, but Greek bands of robbers, infesting the 
neighbourhood of the Greek capital by the connivance and 
negligence of the Greek Rie ale may for the purpose 


Sir | 


majorities has decided that the experiment of introducing g 
Bill founded on novel principles shall be tried in Irelang 
and that if Parliamentary government is to go on at all, the 
minority must bow to the majority. But when the question 
under discussion touches not so much the principles of the 
Bill as the general history of agriculture, there is no reagog 
whatever why Scotch members should not offer the results of 


of the immediate discussion safely be considered Greeks. It | Scotch experience. The question was discussed on Thursdg 


is highly probable that at their convenience they may affect | 


an ambiguous nationality, nor is it easy to determine the 
domicile of ‘roving marauders. It was not the Turkish 
Government which emptied the gaols of Greece of freebooters 
for the lawless invasion of Crete, nor was it from the SuLTaNn 
or his Ministers that the AnvaniTEI demanded an amnesty. 


There is no reason to doubt that the Greek nation in general 
regards the recent disaster with unfeigned sorrow and shame. 
The Kine actually offered to surrender himself as a hostage in 
place of the prisoners; and the Greek community in England 
only hesitates to provide for the widow of one of the sufferers 
in the expectation that the duty will be performed by the 
Government. The fault of the Greek people is, not that they 
are deficient in intelligence or in generous impulses, but that 
they have not applied themselves in earnest to the upright and 
rational administration of their own affairs. During the con- 
tinuance of the Cretan insurrection the Government, with the 


apparent approval of the country, allowed the arsenals to be | 
plundered by adventurers whom it organized and despatched | 
The remonstrances | 
of Turkey and of the Western Powers were answered by | 


for the encouragement of the rebellion. 


assurances flagrantly untrue, and for two years an illicit and 
one-sided war was carried on against Turkey in the 
belief that Europe would not allow of effective retalia- 
tion. When the Porte at last determined to repress 
and punish hostilities which were scarcely disguised, the 
Greek Ministers, while they accepted the challenge, made the 
danger an excuse for plundering the Bank and for suspending 
cash payments. While they issued warlike proclamations, they 
neither equipped a single regiment nor prepared a ship for 
sea. Their calculations were ultimately justified by the 
diplomatic intervention which, in spite of ostensible protests, 
saved Greece from the consequences of the wrongdoing and 
folly of its Government. In the meantime roads had not 


been made, nor had provision been made for the protection of | 


the peaceable classes; and with the termination of the Cretan 
disturbances the refuse of the community was once more 
discharged on the shores of Greece. It will be well if the 
disgrace which has fallen on the name of Greece startles the 
country into reform. ‘ 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
O* Thursday night the House got through the long-debated, 


much disputed third clause, determining the rights of 


the tenant in case of disturbance. As this was the clause to 
which the greatest objection was taken, and as its details were 
in themselves exceedingly difficult to decide on properly, the 
passing of this clause undoubtedly may be taken as a sign 
that real progress is being made. But its passing was only 
made possible by postponing to a later period many of the 
discussions it provoked. ‘The important amendment of Sir 
Joun Gray, by which the landlord and tenant may place 
themselves in a position totally outside of that created for 
them by the Bill as it stands, is to be discussed when the clauses 
have been settled as a whole by which the position intended 
to be created for the landlord and tenant has been determined. 
Man. 

able to estimate which the tenant cannot possibly know how 
the third clause will operate, are to stand over until what is 
termed the Equities Clause comes under discussion ; and the 
power of a landlord to interfere, without paying the penalties 
of disturbance, in order to build churches or cottages, is to 
be discussed when the eighth clause is finally settled. Still 
the Bill makes way, and Mr. DisraE.ti consistently gives his 
aid in helping it forward. But it is inevitable that much 
time should be spent in discussion. The Scotch members, 
headed by Lord Excuo, are especially free in their criticism, 
and the Government is apt to resent their interference on 
wrong grounds. No one outside the Ministry believes that 
the operation of the principles embodied in the Bill will 
not sooner or later reach England and Scotland, just as 


of the counter claims of the landlord, without being | 


as to the number of years in which a tenant can recoup him. 
_self for reclamations, and the Scotch members were accused of 
interfering to stop the progress of an Irish measure when 
described the number of years in which Scotch tenants re. 
claiming the bogs and mountains of Scotland have practi. 
| cally found themselves recouped. We shall next be told, 
when extra penalties are affixed to crimes committed 
in Ireland by night, that no one in Great Britain eq 
understand when the sun sets in Ireland. An Imperial 
Parliament would be a farce if members from all quarters 
were not to be supposed able to judge of such general ques. 
tions as the time in which outlay on reclamations is repaid, 
Then, again, Mr. Heney is constantly objecting, and man 
| others join in the objection, that the Bill is really a scheme 
for enabling Irish tenants and landlords to institute endlegg 
| lawsuits, the issue of which neither can calculate beforehand, 
| This appears to us to be the great fault of the Bill. Itis 
| true that the whole is more or less framed on the principle 
objected to; and, therefore, if the Bull is to pass, the general 
principle must be accepted. But at each point it is possible 
to mitigate the evil by introducing words which will rule the 
decision of the Land Courts, and thus enable the tenant more 
accurately to anticipate the mode in which his claim will be 
dealt with. The Government sometimes yields, and sometimes 
refuses to yield, to the efforts made to introduce greater certainty 
into the Bill. Mr. Cutcuesrer Forrescvs, after some hours had 
been spent in criticisms on the vagueness of the term reclama- 
tions, and in refuting these criticisms, agreed at a later stage of 
the Bilito define very carciully what reclamations should be 
taken to mean, and two-thirds of the time spent in discussion 
_might have been saved if he had made this concession at the 
outset. Every particle of certainty introduced into the Bill is 
an improvement, and it is not to be expected or desired that 
' members should desist from trying to make the Bill as precise 
/as possible. The objection taken very frequently by the 
| Ministerial speakers to the efforts made to introduce certainty 
| does not really touch the main point. They say that the 
| Courts may be trusted, and that the tenant and the landlord 
| may both be sure of getting justice done them. This is not 
the issue. The tenant may have justice done him, but what 
he wants to know is what justice will mean, and what induce- 
ments he has to throw himself with new energy into the 
cultivation of the land. 


At the same time, although the Government makes many 
mistakes, and is far too apt to forget that the only justification 
for the Bill is the necessity of terminating that state of uncer- 
tainty in which the poor Irish tenant now finds himself, and 
which depresses Irish agriculture far below its proper level, it 
must be owned that the Government is also very often quite 
right as to the particular point raised, and discussion only shows 
that it is right. On each of the first two nights on which the 
Bill has been discussed this week an important division has 
taken place. The unfailing and unflagging majority which 
Mr. GLADSTONE commands would have equally supported him 


if he had been wrong on these occasions ; and it is absurd to 
pretend that the voting of the Liberal party on theoretical mat- 
ters shows anything more than that the decision aflirmed is the 
decision of Mr. Guapstone. But Mr. GLApsronr’s theory may 
be, and often, if not generally, is, the right one. The first of these 
divisions took place on the question whether the duration of 
a lease exempting the landlord from the penalties for dis- 
turbance should be twenty-one or thirty-one years. Dr. Bath 
ingeniously argued that the duration of a lease exempting from 
claims for disturbance should be different from that of a lease 
exempting from claims for improvements. The leases of 
Ireland would thus not run out, he argued, all at the same 
time, and so a grave political difficulty would be avoid 

The Marquis of Hartincton replied that the object of the 
provision must be to make leases exempt from the penalties 
of disturbance such as the Irish tenants would be likely t 
accept; that the Irish tenants hated leases for twenty-one 
years and loved leases for thirty-one years, and that there 


ad 
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were ten times as many existing leases for the longer as there 
were for the shorter period. This is conclusive; as the 
aceeptance of the lease is at the option of the tenant, it 
js idle to fix a term which he is not likely to accept 
in lieu of his claims in case of disturbance. The second divi- 
sion took place on Mr. Kavanacu’s amendment to omit com- 
sation for reclamations of land. That in some cases 
reclamations ought to be paid for if the tenant ceased to 
occupy his holdmg Mr. Kavanacn admitted; but he con- 
tended that in many cases the tenant had long ago been re- 
couped, that in others his reclamations had been of no use, 
and that in others they might have been positively injurious 
to other parts of the estate. The answer of the Government 
was, we think, complete. All that the Act proposed to do 
was to let the tenant make the claim, and the Court would 
judge whether the claim could be sustained. If the reclama- 
tions were useless or noxious, the Court would certainly not 
force the landlord to pay the tenant for making them ; if they 
were really advantageous, the Court would inquire how far 
the tenant had already reaped his reward by holding the re- 
claimed land at a merely nominal or very inadequate rent. 
The only doubt, and it certainly was a very important one, 
was as to the meaning of reclamations, and this Mr. CnicHesTER 
FortescuE undertook to clear up. After he had under- 
taken to do this there was no ground for going to a division. 


Hitherto considerable pressure has been put upon the 
Government by English and Scotch landlords, who have 
striven, only too successfully, to modify the Bill in favour of 
the landlord and against the tenant; but now a new pres- 
sure is beginning to be exercised on them from a totally 
different quarter. This time it is the Irish landlords who 
are trying to improve the Bill, and they are trying to improve 
it in precisely the opposite direction. They begin to fear that 
the Bill will not effect its main object, that of pacifying 
Ireland and contenting Irish tenants, and they apprehend they 
may have made considerable sacrifices without effecting any 
serious advantage. The Marquis of HartineTon is a member 
of the Cabinet, but he is also the representative of one of the 
greatest territorial magnates of Ireland; and he openly stated 
that, in his capacity of an Irish landlord, he regretted the con- 
cessions adverse to the tenant which, having been admitted 
by the Government, he, as a member of the Cabinet, was 
bound to accept. ‘The two concessions he more especially 
regretted were the permission of the freedom to contract 
given to tenants with holdings over 5ol., and the refusal 
to tenants with holdings over 100/. of the right to 
claim for past improvements. Ile. may be quite right 
in saying that these are blots on the Bill, although the 
main object of the Bill is to encourage the very poor, 
feeble, badly-cultivating Irish tenant. We should have 
thought that a line might be drawn somewhere, and that it was 
not necessary to treat all Irish agriculturists as babies. But 
the tone which he adopted was much more important than the 
particular details on which he dwelt, and his tone was cer- 
tainly that of a great landowner who had made up his mind 
to give his tenants a great boon, and found other people 
endeavouring and managing to prevent him. Sir Joun 
Gray's amendment is conceived in the same spirit, and 
thirty-seven Irish members, some of whom are large 
landowners, have agreed in uniting to support it. The 
amendment is, if put into simple language, to the effect that 
if landlord and tenant like, they may by agreement consti- 
tute between themselves a system of fixity of tenure 
with periodical valuation of rents. This has been through- 
out what the Irish tenants really wished for, and this is 
what their leading representatives have always said would 
content them, while nothing short of it would do so. The 
Government rejected the whole scheme on the ground 
that it was. giving far too much to the tenants, and that it 
Would be simple confiscation of the property of the land- 
lords. But now the landlords, so far as these thirty-seven 
Members represent them, are beginning to think that they 
should like to have it in their power to do something that will 
Teally satisfy their tenants. ‘They look with justifiable dismay 
on the Government plan for pacifying Ireland by encouraging 
the institution of lawsuits the basis, course, and issue of 
Which are wholly beyond calculation. Better than this, 
they think, would be to Ict the tenants hold on with- 
Out fear of eviction, if they will but pay a fair 
Tent, rising with the general prosperity of the country 
and the depreciation in the value of money. The Govern- 
Ment have evidently not made up their minds whether 
to accept the amendment or not, but by saying that they 
Must wait to be assured that the provision would be accept- 

toa large number of Irish proprietors, they have virtu- 


ally agreed to adopt it if it is well supported.. In theory, it 
appears unobjectionable that if landlord and tenant like to 
make such an arrangement, they should be allowed to do so; 
but, practically, it must be remembered that it is Ireland with 
which we are dealing, and landlords in Ireland might be 
subjected to an unfair pressure to make them adopt it. If 
some landlords like the fixity of tenure system best and 
other landlords like the endless lawsuit system best, who is 
to guarantee that a sufficient number of the latter will not 
be shot to make the survivors exercise their option of insti- 
tuting fixity of tenure? Experience justifies us in being very 
slow to allow an Irish landlord to be placed in the position of 
having to choose between two courses one of which all his 
dependents are very desirous he should adopt. On the other 
hand, it seems so probable that many landlords would honestly 
and spontaneously prefer fixity of tenure to the bitter and 
uncertain relations which the Bill may create between them 
and their tenants, that it seems hard to deny them the oppor- 
tunity of choosing what they deliberately think best for them 
and for those who are to succeed them. 


THE UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 


vue threats which were supposed to lurk in Sir Jony 
. COLERIDGE’s speech in introducing the University Tests 
Bill are not borne out by the contents of the measure. Con- 
sidering that it is a compulsory, and no longer a_ permissive, 
repeal of the existing restrictions, its purport is decidedly con- 
ciliatory. While asserting that it is expedient that the Uni- 
versities “ should be rendered freely accessible to the nation,” 
it recognises the need of providing “ proper safeguards for the 
“ maintenance of religious instruction and worship,” and it 
only prohibits the imposition of religious tests in the case of 
colleges subsisting in either of the three English Universities 
at the time of the passing of the Act. With this limita- 
tion, it exempts from the obligation to subscribe any article 
or formulary of faith all persons taking degrees other 
than degrees in divinity, or taking or holding any Uni- 
versity or college office, or opening a private hall. But by 
a proviso that no office now restricted to persons in holy 
orders, or to which is attached any obligation to enter into 
holy orders, shall be affected by the Act, clerical fellowships 
are saved; and by an express exception heads of colleges 
will continue to be of necessity members of the Church of 
England. <A distinct clause of the Bill declares that it is not 
to interfere by implication with “the system. of religious 
“ instruction, worship, and discipline which now is, or may 
“ hereafter be, lawfully established” in the Universities or 
colleges. The religious discipline here allowed will of course 
be limited by the words in the third section which protect 
persons taking lay academical degrees, or holding lay aca- 
demical or collegiate offices, from being required to attend or 
abstain from attending any form of public worship, or to be 
or abstain from being a member of any particular denomi- 
nation, and which provide that no person, whether graduate 
or undergraduate, shall be compelled to attend the public 
worship of any religious body to which he does not belong. 

The first point that suggests itself'in regard to this Bill relates 
to the compulsory character with which it is now for the first 
time invested; and the fact that in former years we have our- 
selves defended the permissive form in which it was formerly 
cast makes it the more natural to give this point prominence. 
We retain our old opinion that the abolition of tests in the Uni- 
versity, coupled with permission to the colleges to.impose them 
or not at their pleasure, offered an opportunity for practical 
compromise, more favourable to Denominational education 
than could have been obtained in any other way. But in 
writing on this subject last year we did not attach sufficient 
weight to the necessary qualification, provided that the 
colleges are willing to take advantage of it. We are now 
inclined to think that it is:more than doubtful whether, sup- 
posing the Bill had passed last. Session, this condition would 
have been satisfied. We did not take suflicient account 
of that competition for good tutors which prompts every 
college to make the area from which it can select them 
as extensive «s possible. We have been told on high autho- 
rity that in Oxford all the colleges but four would pro- 
bably at once have thrown their fellowships open to men 
of all religions, while in the four exceptions there would have 
been a zealous and influential minority in favour of taking the 
same course. Under these circumstances, the hope of working 
the Denominational system effectively by the free agency of 
the several coileges became more and more remote, and with 
this hope disappears the only recommendation of a permissive 
over a compulsory measure. 
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The next subject for consideration is whether the party in 
the Universities who have hitherto objected to the abolition of 
tests will be well advised in continuing their opposition. On 
the whole, we are decidedly of opinion that they will not be 
well advised. It has all along been evident that the only way 
in which some such measure as the present could be suc- 
cessfully staved off was the substitution of a well devised com- 
promise. The experience of the last year has pretty well shown 
that anything of the kind is impossible. In Oxford the 
opponents of the Bill are divided into three mutually hostile 
sections. The Denominationalists wish to see the existing 
colleges divided among the several creeds, including Secularism. 
The believers in a common Christianity wish to see Atheists 
and Deists excluded and everybody else admitted. The Con- 
servatives wish to keep things as they are. It is obvious that 
there are no materials for compromise here. At Cambridge 
the divisions are less marked, and between the moderate 
Liberals and the moderate Conservatives there is only a differ- 
ence of detail. But both these important sections of opinion 
are probably as nearly satisfied by the Government measure 
as they would be by any alternative proposal evolved within 
the University, and, even if this were not the case, no com- 
promise would have a chance of success which did not come 
backed by the united Conservative strength of Oxford as well 
as Cambridge. On the whole, therefore, we cannot think that 
the cause of religious education in the Universities will be 
furthered by the renewal of any such attempt as was very 
properly made by Lord Carnarvon when the Bill came before 
the House of Lords at the end of last Session. 


At the same time, it is more than probable that if those who 
have hitherto opposed the abolition of tests can agree in sug- 
gesting some moderate and well-considered improvements, the 
Government will not refuse either to incorporate them into the 
Bill, or at all events to accept them if introduced into it by 
the House of Lords. In constructing any such amendments, 
however, it should be carefully kept in mind that in retaining 
the clerical fellowships the authors of the measure have already 
made a concession of no trifling magnitude. If the colleges 
choose—and if parents make it their interest to do so they pro- 
bably will choose—they can in most cases take care that their 
tutorships shall be held by such of their Fellows as are in 
orders, and by this means the religious element in college 
teaching will be maintained, and it may be hoped improved. 
It will perhaps be argued that if men will subscribe Articles 
which they do not believe as a preliminary to taking fellow- 
ships, they will be equally ready to subscribe them as a 
preliminary to taking orders, and that consequently all 
that will be secured by this clause of the Act is that, 
whereas undergraduates have hitherto been under the influ- 
ence of sceptical tutors who are indifferently clergymen 
or laymen, they will in future be under the influence of 
sceptical tutors who must necessarily be clergymen. We 
hope and think that this cynical prophecy overrates the decline 
which has undoubtedly taken place in the intellectual morality 
of the Universities. It is unfortunately true that public 
opinion at Oxford and Cambridge does not condemn a man 
who, in order to qualify himself for a fellowship, makes 
declarations about his religious belief the falsity of which he 
does not deny. The man who honestly and straightforwardly 
resigns his fellowship when he can no longer conform to the 
conditions on which he holds it has come to be 
looked upon as quite a Don Quixore in the matter of sub- 
scription. No doubt if men are found to take orders for 
the same exalted object without being condemned by the 
general sentiment of their University, the retention of 
clerical fellowships may turn out as mischievous as the 
existing system of tests has actually proved. But we are 
unwilling to believe that such a view of the futility of 
obligations voluntarily incurred will be extended to a case 
to which the defence set up for similar action in the case of 
lay fellowships will not apply. If any attempt is made to 
provide additional securities for religious teaching in colleges, 
it will be wise to build it on the same lines as are laid down 
in this part of the Bill. The advantage of having a college 
tutor of the same religion as his pupils is sufficiently obvious 
to make it reasonable, at all events, to give the colleges 
power to insure that this shall be the case. 


EXTRADITION. 
7 person who put a bullet into a wall a little above Mr. 
CuarLes Buxton’s head has been arrested, it appears, at 
Paris, where he was enjoying himself and reading at his leisure 
accounts of the interest he had excited. The conspirator who 
has confessed to his share in the well-timed plot to blow up 


the Saviour of Society on the eve of the plébiscite had alg 
just arrived from London; and the French police were mog 
politely informed by one of the main contrivers of the lot 
that he was just starting for England, and so wished then 
good-bye. There is a regular stream of criminals between 
Paris and London ; and as years go on there is every Prospect 
of this stream flowing with greater fulness and rapidity, We 
get their villains and they get ours. It is in the last degree 
for this interchange to take place now that there are so man 
routes between the two countries, and no passports to che¢ 
travellers, or to give the police the amusement of thinking 
they are checking them. French is rapidly becoming a pat 
of the education of all but the lowest class of Englishmen. 
and modern benevolence, with its all-embracing energy, is 
even, we believe, engaged in arranging that ladies’-maids shal] 
henceforth know a language that will be so profitable to them, 
It becomes, therefore, a matter of considerable interest tg 
know what hold the law has, or is likely to have, on travel. 
ling criminals, and how far justice is apt to be defeated b 
what is pleasantly termed a sea-passage of eighty minutes, 
Those unacquainted with the subject would be astonished 
at the very faint and ineffectual means that exist of 
reaching criminals who once cross the Channel. The 
only crimes for which an application can be made to ge 
a criminal returned to this country are murder, attempt 
at murder, forgery, and fraudulent bankruptcy. This list is 
so short, and the variety of crimes that may be committed with 
impunity is so great, that a serious attempt was made in Lord 
Dersy’s first Ministry to arrive, in conjunction with the French 
Government, at a general and comprehensive manner of dealing 
with crime. All offences that in England are termed felony, 
and a few others, and all offences that under French law are 
visited with punishments of a certain character, were to be 
treated as offences, the allegation of which, when corroborated 
by proper proof, was to be accepted as a good reason for 
extradition. In this way no criminal who committed a crime 
of sufficient magnitude for the machinery of international 
justice to be set in motion could have escaped merely because 
his crime did not come within the terms of a treaty. Oddly 
enough, the Acts of Parliament by which the treaties for extra- 
dition with France and the United States were ratified follow 
each other in the Statute-book, and yet the crimes included in 
the American list are much more numerous than in the French, 
It is all a matter of accident and haphazard at present; and, 
except with these two countries and Denmark, England has now 
no extradition treaty at all. It is true that foreign countries 
where the Continental police system prevails will often give 
up criminals to England, for if they choose to give them up 
there is no one to prevent it; but we cannot in return give 
them up their criminals, for there is no such thing known to 
English law as the right to arrest or detain a foreigner for a 
crime committed abroad. An impunity to crime is thus a 
sured which is much to be regretted, and which in these days 
of rapid communication must work an amount of mischief 
that will certainly awake attention, and possibly provoke a 
remedy. 


The attempt to improve the state of things in 1853 fell 
through because the House of Lords did not like the machi- 
nery for arresting and handing over criminals that had been 
made part of it. The two great difliculties with regard to 
extradition are the reluctance of one country to recognise that 
the judicial proceedings of another country are right, and the 
reluctance of most countries to give up their own subjects 
That there should be so few countries with which extradition 
treaties exist is an evil which with a little trouble might easily 
be remedied, and it would not be diflicult to persuade persons 
in authority, both here and abroad, that the range of crime 
for which extradition can be asked should be extended until 
it is conterminous with the range of what may be roughly 
termed serious offences. But how is it to be proved 
that the alleged criminal is rightly suspected? How 
is it to be known that there is sufficient evidence against 
him to make it proper to deprive him of his liberty and to 
hand him over to foreigners? Of course some proof must be 
given in every case, and the main question is, what sort of 
proof shall be required? Between England and the United 
States extradition can be managed with some degree of 
certainty, because the officials and judges of each country 
understand the legal system of the other. They know what 
they would require in a home case, and they feel satisfie 
when they see that exactly the same course has been taken 
the country that usks for the delivery of the alleged criminal. 
But English lawyers know nothing of French justice or of the 
proceedings of French tribunals, and they feel as if the allege 
criminal were being torn away from them without having a fait 
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chance of escape. It must be remembered that the French system 
of criminal law is based on a principle totally different from that 
on Which our system of criminal law reposes. The object of 
French criminal law is to detect and punish crime; the object 

lish criminal law is to let an alleged criminal have : 

ir chance of getting off. The French naturally complain o: 
this radical difference leads when 
extradition is in question. The French, wishing to aid in 
detecting and punishing crime, readily give up English crimi- 
nals as soon as the police are satisfied that the man arrested 
js the man he is stated to be, and that a crime has been 
committed. But the English legal officials want to see that 
the alleged French criminal has fair play. They want such 
evidence against him to be produced to them as would 
have justified them in beginning and carrying on the game 
of a prosecution under the strictest rules of fair play 
if the crime had been committed in England. The extra- 
dition system works to get back English criminals from 
France, but it does not work to get back French criminals 
from England; and the French Government felt this so 
keenly that a few —_ ago they gave notice to termi- 
nate the operation of the treaty, and were only with some 
difficulty prevailed on to withdraw the notice. If England 
could not get back her criminals, there would be more interest 
taken in the matter here; but France does deliver up our 
criminals, while it is we who do not deliver up French crimi- 
nals, and naturally we do not trouble ourselves much about 
so slight a matter as crime being committed in France with 
impunity. 

The other obstacle to the effectual working of extradition 
treaties is more felt in France than in England. Governments 
are tolerably ready to give up the subjects of the country 
applying, but they cannot bear to give up their own subjects. 
France positively refuses to give them up. In the French 
treaty with England there is nothing to limit the engagement 
to deliver up, and if the wording was to be strictly followed, 
each Government would have as much right to ask for an 
alleged criminal who was a subject of the State to which the 
application was made as if he had been a subject of the State 
making the demand. But in a case that happened a few years 
ago, When a Frenchman was demanded under the Treaty, the 
French Government altogether declined, to give him up, 
and replied that France never gave up Frenchmen. The 
French law, enlightened as it is in many respects, is 
singularly narrow in the view it takes of the relative posi- 
tion of Frenchmen and foreigners, allowing foreigners scarcely 
any place in French Courts, and exhibiting nothing of that 
cosmopolitan readiness to offer judgments at a considerable 
expense to all the world which distinguishes English Courts of 
law, and which has been taught them by the general trading 
spirit of the country. But if France will not deliver up 
Frenchmen to be tried in England, a third Power, such as 
Prussia, might well complain if France delivered up a Prus- 
sian to be tried in England, for that would be to be less care- 
ful of Prussians than of Frenchmen. If it is quite safe for a 
Frenchman to be delivered up, and if he is sure to have justice 
done him, why not deliver him up; if it is doubtful whether 
justice will be done, why deliver up the Prussian? Thus 
extradition is narrowed until it comes to mean the giving 
up of none except the subjects of the State demand- 
ing it. If, indeed, the countries refusing to deliver up 
the criminal would themselves inquire into and punish 
the crime, then the criminal classes would not meet with 
s0 much encouragement as they do now. But it is 
very laborious, very difficult, and very expensive to inquire 
into crimes committed beyond the territory of the State 
which is making the inquiry. There is generally no one to 
set justice in motion. Winesses cannot be procured; and 
there is no popular opinion or popular indignation to stimulate 
the fading zeal of the inquirers. Still, if in extreme cases the 
inquiry could be made, the chance of such an inquiry would 
have some slight deterring force. But most countries abso- 
lutely refuse to take any cognizance of crimes committed out 
of their own territory, unless one of their own subjects has 

n the victim. In a case, for example, which actually hap- 
pened, a Frenchman walked over the German frontier, killed 
4German with whom he had some family quarrel, walked 

again over the frontier, and had done his afternoon’s 
work with perfect impunity. There was no human tribunal 
that could take cognizance in an shape whatever of his crime. 
In England we have gota little Soe of such a deplorable state 
of for a British subject may be tried here for the 
murder of a person of any nation in any part of the world. 
But we do not attempt to try foreigners for acts committed 
and unless they are demanded under one of our three 


Extradition Treaties, we do not even think of delivering them 
up, and we manage to let almost every application for extra- 
dition break down on some technical grounds. Some day 
we may be sure there will come a change in all this, and the 
nations of the modern world will set themselves seriously to 
the task of seeing that crime shall not go unpunished simply 
because the criminal can pay for a railway-ticket or get on 
board a steamer. 


THE COMMITTEE ON CONVENTS. 


OR the ill-feeling which will be caused by the Com- 
mittee on Monastic Institutions the Government will be 
mainly responsible. Mr. NewpecaTe labours with undoubted 
sincerity in his natural vocation; but Mr. GLapsToNE was 
bound to give effect to his own conviction of the inconvenience 
of inquiry. Public instructors who have defended and stimu- 
lated the petty agitation against the Roman Catholics allege, 
in excuse of their own indiscretion, the necessity of satisfying 
Protestant zeal. It is indeed sufficiently evident that many of 
the members who formed Mr. NewprGaTe’s majority believed 
that they were consulting the prejudices of their constituents ; 
but no other proof has been given that there was any popular 
feeling on the question, except perhaps among the adherents 
of Murpuy. The conjecture that the Dissenters were espe- 
cially hostile to the Roman Catholics is shown by Mr. WinTER- 
BOTHAM’s speech to be partially erroneous; and in dealing 
with sectarian disputes the House of Commons may be fairly 
expected to be wiser than the mass of the population. The 
indignant and unanimous protests of the Roman Catholics 
against Mr. NewpraaTe and his Committee furnished ample 
warning of the mischief which was likely to ensue, and 
it might have been thought that any pretext for Irish 
complaints of Imperial legislation would at the present 
moment have been avoided with especial care. When the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was carried nearly twenty years ago, 
it was impossible to deny that Parliament was urged on b 
general clamour; yet Mr. Guapstone, and the party with 
which he was then politically associated, steadily defied the 
risk of unpopularity by an uncompromising resistance to the 
measure. The Government which has in the present Session 
undertaken to rescind the blunder of 1851 ought not to have 
consented to offer to the same religious community another 
useless affront. Nothing could be idler than the arguments 
which purported to show that the inquiry was not in itself 
offensive. It would have been a sufficient answer to say that 
the Roman Catholics were in fact offended; and it might 
have been added that they were perfectly justified in their 
resentment. The prudent Trojan who distrusted the Greeks 
even when they brought gifts would not have felt greater 
confidence if ULysses and Neoprotemus had openly requested 
admission within the gates. Even if it had been approxi- 
mately true that investigation is advantageous to the accused 
when it tends to acquittal, accusation is in itself generally 
unwelcome; nor could it be plausibly suspected that Mr. 
NeEWDEGATE was actuated by a friendly wish to confute 
unfounded charges. 

The limitation of the inquiry to the property of monastic 
institutions, and to the law as it affects Roman Catholic trusts, 
diminishes the objections to the appointment of the Committee, 
and at the same time demolishes the only reasons which could 
be alleged for taking a single step in the proceeding. Mr. 
NEWDEGATE, as is the custom of religious zealots, was consistent 
and logical. He assumed that there were abuses in the 
management of convents, and he proposed to redress them; 
he knew that he had his enemies within reach, and he natu- 
rally wished to molest them. Although it was discreditable 
to the House of Commons that a majority should listen to the 
vague scandals by which Mr. Newpeeate’s motion was sup- 
ported, his anecdotes would, if they had been true, have tended 
more or less to illustrate his statements and to support his 
conclusions. One enthusiastic young woman had walked out 
of her convent, or, according to the ultra-Protestant version, 
had let herself down from her window, for the purpose, as it 
afterwards appeared, of persuading her bishop to allow her to 
migrate to an order of stricter observances. Another nun had 


: eloped, or had not eloped, under circumstances which might be 


represented as suspicious; and, above all, it was possible that 
nuns who wished to change their residence might be forcibly 
prevented. A single proved case of coercion would have 
justified a motion for a writ of Habeas Corpus; and the fre- 
quent occurrence of similar transactions might have properly 
served as a ground for legislation. Mr. NewpeGaTe made 
but little o. the Starr and Saurin case, which proved, if it 
proved anything, that refractory nuns are neither built up in 
walled ah, nor even imprisoned on bread and water; but 
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that when reclamation by ‘tying dusters round their necks has 
unhappily failed, they are against their will relegated into 
secular life. The plaintiff in the action complained, not that 
she was imprisoned in her convent, but that she was forcibly 
turned out of doors. Mr, Newprcate could make nothing of 
the case, except by way of superfluous proof that conventual 
practices were not accordant with the taste of English Pro- 
testants; but it was natural that some stress should be laid 
on exposures which, as it was well known, had been regarded 
by the Roman Catholic body with considerable vexation. Mr. 
Newpecate’s letter to Mr. GLApsTone confirms, as far as its 
language is intelligible, the impression that he ‘wished to in- 
stitute a minute inquisition into conventual discipline. It is 
at the same time certain that he would not have willingly in- 
truded on the privacy of the recluses further than might have 
been necessary for the discharge of a supposed public duty ; 
but Roman Catholic ladies may perhaps be pardoned for 
denouncing in strong language their pertinacious assailant. 
Mr. Grapstone’s appeal to Mr. Newpeeate for an explanation 
of his purpose was unusual, and scarcely expedient. A written 
document is supposed to interpret itself, especially when it has 
been adopted as a resolution by a majority of the House of 
Commons. ‘The general purport and bearing of the motion 
were abundantly plain, and Mr. Newpeeare’s supporters in the 
press had supplied, in their expositions of Protestant feeling, 
any additional commentaries which might be required. 


The Government had been culpably negligent in allowing 
Mr. NewpeeGarte’s resolution to pass. Many questions of less 
importance have been settled by peremptory demands on the 
allegiance of the party. At present the only unpardonable sin 
which a Liberal member can commit is mutinous disobe- 
dience to Mr. Guapsrone. If he divides against the Govern- 
ment on a clause of the Irish Bill, he instantly hears of 
meetings of his constituents to remonstrate against his viola- 
tion of discipline, and the precedents of the last general election 
illustrate the inevitable results of persistent contumacy. ‘To 
any section of the electors which required their member 
to vote for the inspection of convents it would have been 
a suflicient answer that the Minister had, for good 
reasons, insisted on the rejection of the motion. The 
actual division afforded no representation of the comparative 
strength of parties, for many regular supporters of the Govern- 
ment voted in the majority. It would have been more 
difficult to reverse the decision than to avert it, but the 
Ministers were strong enough to try the experiment with con- 
fidence. ‘The same course has been pursued on several 
previous occasions; and Mr. GLapsrone might have urged on 
his followers with irresistible force the untoward effect of the 
resolution on the Irish Catholics. If Mr. Newpzeare’s 
majority had been regarded as final, it would have been 
improper to take the sting out of his resolution by omitting 
all mention of the discipline and conduct of monastic esta- 
blishments. ‘Those who really wished for the appointment of 
the Cominittee care little or nothing for the matters which 
are now to be subjected to inquiry. ‘The imaginary victims 
of sacerdotal or conventual oppression will receive no pro- 
tection from the cruelty of their gaolers, and there will be 
no appalling or interesting anecdotes to reward the labour of 
the Parliamentary inquisitors. The grounds of Mr. New- 
DEGATE’S motion were apocryphal and insutlicient, but Mr. 
GLapstoxe’s resolution is not founded on any grounds 
whatever. Mr. Guapsrone’s declaration that all trusts for 
religious or charitable purposes are proper subjects of in- 
spection and control was consistent with the opinions which 
he has frequently expressed; but there is no immediate 
occasion either for a general inquiry into charities or for a 
separate investigation of Roman Catholic trusts. The law of 
mortmain prevents convents from obtaining a legal title to 
land; and it can only be evaded by the employment of 
trustees, which is equally within the power of every sect and 
of every private association. It is not the fact, nor is it even 
popularly believed, that monastic institutions are accumulating 
landed property ; nor is there even any reason to suppose that 
they possess considerable wealth in other forms. If the piety 
of their benefactors had been more munificent there might be 
reason to regret the diversion of property from purposes 
which to the great majority of Englishmen would seem more 
practically useful; but when crazy testators are allowed to 
leave annuities to cats, or to build hospitals for invalid 
dogs, it is difficult to place religious associations beyond 
the pale of the law. it is indeed discreditably true 
that the few male recluses who are to be found in England 
are liable to legal penalties; but the clause, which was a part 
of the price of Catholic Emancipation, is flagrantly anoma- 
lous, and its provisions have never been enforced. In the few 


eases in which undue spiritual influence has been exercised 
for the benefit of religious orders, the Courts have found no 
difficulty in applying a remedy. No attempt has been made 
to show that gifts to convents are excessive in amount; and 
the proposition that they are mischievous in tendency is iden. 
tical with Mr. NewpeGatr’s original assumption. Mr. Wiy. 
TERBOTHAM, in the course of his otherwise able sp 
digressed from the subject when he compared trusts for relj- 
gious purposes with settlements and entails. The rules of 
devolution of private property may be proper subjects of dis. 
cussion; but it is for the present a general opinion that 
children should inherit from the father, whether convents are 
openly tolerated or compelled to adopt some surreptitious 
contrivance. 


THE PLOT AND THE PLEBISCITUM. 


fe distrust with which the news of a fresh plot against 
Narotron III. was at first received shows the strength 
of the popular belief in the completeness of M. OLLIviEr’s con- 
version. A month ago a similar announcement would have 
commanded general assent. The extreme Republican journals 
might have attributed the discovery to the inventive ingenuity 
of the police; but with the great majority of the public the 
character of the Cabinet would have been a sufficient guarantee 
of the truth of the statements put forward by their authority, 
To-day the fact that M. Ottivier is Keeper of the Seals is not 
regarded as furnishing any such security. It is assumed asa 
matter of course that a politician who undertakes the part of 
an Imperialist Minister will be ready to evolve a plot out of his 
own consciousness whenever such a disclosure appears oppor 
tune. A few of his Liberal friends indeed have ventured to hint 
on his behalf that the Prefect of Police may have managed the 
whole affair himself; but it is difficult to conceive of a more 
absolute condemnation than is conveyed in this excuse. It 
amounts to nothing short of an admission that the real control 
of the Executive Government is no longer in M. OLLivirr's 
hands. He may be a useful instrument in the Corps Légis- 
latif, but when anything serious has to be done the Ewrerog 
and M. Prerri take care not to admit him to their councils 
Under the Personal Empire such a division of labour would 
have been perfectly in place. Each Minister was responsible 
to the Emperor for the business of his own department, and 
for that alone. The Cabinet had no corporate character be- 
longing to it; it was merely a collection of very superior head- 
clerks. But this state of things was supposed to have passed 
away with the resignation of M. Forcape DE LA RoQuerte. 
That it should be revived before the Parliamentary Empire is 
half a year old is more than the most sanguine Arcadian could 
have dared to hope. 


It must be admitted that the sceptics have had something 
to say for themselves. The plot did come at the time of al 
others when it could best serve the purpose of the Government. 
Was it likely, they asked, that the Republicans should de- 
signedly put weapons into the Evreror’s hands, by giving him 
the means of arousing the anti-revolutionary terror which has 
before stood him in such good stead? But the mode of reason- 
ing leaves out of sight two material considerations. In the 
first place, it assumes that the failure of the attempt was fore- 
seen. Certainly the law of probabilities was all in favour of 
the Emperor; but then young and ardent revolutionists rarely 
take the law of probabilities into account. They have been 
brooding for months or years over their design, taking a 
variety of precautions against failure, drawing out the 
subsequent steps in the utmost detail, building up, ™ 
fact, the whole revolutionary edifice on the foundation 
of one man’s death. Minds in this attitude are not likely 
to admit many misgivings as to the possibility of assuring this 
foundation in the first instance. ‘Ihe success of the initial 
assassination is the postulate on which the whole scheme & 
based, and it is naturally the very last point on which they 
allow themselves to entertain a doubt. Now, given the 
Empreror’s death, it is by no means clear that the moment 
would not have turned out to be very well chosen for an 10- 
surrectionary attempt. A Republican might fairly argue 
that the good cause has only just missed seeing Parliamentary 
Government established, and the revolutionary party weakened 
by the consequent defection of all its more moderate membets 
lt is not wise to run such a risk again; if the outbreak is © 
come at all, it had better come when the Republicans are 
united in a common hostility to M. Ontivier, and when they 
may hope to receive the ultimate support of many who 2? 
not Republicans. The immense confusion in which affairs 
would be left by the death of the Emperor at ~ 
juncture would have given them all the advantage wht 
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pelongs to a party that knows its own mind, and has 
made its calculations beforehand ; whereas Imperialists and 
Orleanists would have found M. Ottivier’s presence in 
office a common stumbling-block to the prosecution of their 

rate designs. The other consideration that has to be 
remembered is that every secret organization will have its 
enfant terrible, and that this or that particular attempt may 
as often be due to the restlessness or vanity of some one man 
as to any deliberate arrangement on the part of the whole 
body. 

The precise object of the plot is not clear. The Govern- 
ment has assumed that it was the murder of the Emperor; 
but the obvious want of adaptation between the discovered 
means and the supposed end throws considerable doubt on 
this theory. Bombs are not a handy weapon for the purpose 
of assassination. It is not of much moment, however, whether 
the design took the form of an insurrection which was to in- 
dude the death of the Emperor, or of an attack upon 
the Emperor to be followed by a general insurrec- 
tion. It is an unfortunate feature of the whole affair 
that the main evidence against the conspirators will apparently 
be the confessions in which they accuse one another. It is 
extremely obliging of them thus to help the police to put 
together isolated scraps of information which would other- 
wise have been nearly useless. Supposing the letters given in 
M. GRaNDPERRET’s report to be genuine, they show that some 
kind of movement was in contemplation for the end of April, 
and the obscure phrases employed seem to point to an out- 
break in Paris, to be initiated by an attack on the Emperor 
“athis lodgings, Rue Rivoli, between two and four P.M.” 
If this intention was seriously entertained, some measures 
must have been taken to secure that the first success should 
be promptly followed up. M. Fiovurens in particular has 
good reason to know that insurrections will not always come 
at the magician’s call. If no trace of such preparations can 
be discovered, it will be a little difficult to sustain this 
explanation. The French police must have lost their cunning 
if, knowing the materials for an outbreak to be lying hid 
under their very noses, they are still unable to ferret them 
out. 


So far as the results of the plebiscitum are affected by this 
discovery, the Emperor will be the gainer, and if there are 
any rural districts in which the peasantry are too indolent to 
go to the poll when exhorted and urged to do so by the offi- 
cials, they may perhaps be driven thither by this new evidence 
of the bloodthirsty tendencies of the Republican party. That 
any man possessed of political principles, or even of political 
instincts, should allow himself to be influenced by such an 
event is highly improbable, but then neither political princi- 
ples nor political instincts are sufficiently common among the 
peasantry or the bourgeoisie of France to make it a matter of 
much moment how those who do possess them vote. It 
is fair to say, however, that the intention of voting aftir- 
matively seems to be shared by more Liberals than 
we should have thought possible, and M. Guvizor's letter 
will no doubt do the Government very substantial ser- 
vice in this direction. We can understand that men 
who, after abandoning all expectation of seeing Parliamentary 
institutions restored to France in their own lifetime, have had 
their hopes at once excited and gratified by M. Ox.ivier’s 
advent to power, should be loth to confess that they have been 
deceived. But we are not the less convinced that the ratifi- 
cation of Parliamentary changes by anything else than a 
Parliamentary vote is a mere delusion, and that the most con- 
sistent course which a Liberal voter can take to-morrow is to 
hold aloof in contemptuous abstention, leaving it to those who 
like to hold their liberties as tenants-at-will of the Eurrror to 
tenew the contract at the polling-booth. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE FOR WOMEN. 


OTH Mr. Jacos Brieut and his clients, and society | 


a generally, may complain of the conduct of Government 
in their treatment of the little, but important, Bill which pro- 
poses by implication to give the Parliamentary franchise to 
women, Mr. Secretary Bruce's hobbling apology for the 
Ministry, that cither they had not had time, or perhaps in- 
on, to form an opinion on the measure, is one very 
damaging to the administrative character of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
abinet. ‘The reason assigned for their absence at the 
“ivision is a direct confession of incapacity almost amount- 
img to imbecility, or rather it would be so if we could 
believe it.to be true. But we cannot persuade ourselves that 
‘excuse amounts to anything. As in the matter of Mr. 
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Newpecare’s Committee, the Government proposed to chance 
it. Rather than express a conviction, which undoubtedly 
they had formed, they proposed to trust to the chapter of 
Parliamentary—especially of Wednesday—accidents. The 
House might help them, or, at the worst, they could but accede 
clumsily to a compromise, or stave off ail expression of a 
decided opinion. This is not the way the business of the country 
ought to be carried on. Mr. Jacos Bricut’s Bill isan innova- 
tion of the first magnitude. It ought, ifright, to be a Govern- 
ment measure, backed by the moral weight of Government. Ifit 
is inexpedient, wrong, ill-timed, or what not, Government 
furegoes its primary function when it says that it cannot, or 
will not, form an opinion about sucha grave measure. It is one 
on which all persons but Mr. Guapsronxe and his colleagues 
have made up their minds. It is no new matter, no difficult 
matter, no recondite matter. The Bill is simplicity itself; 
and what its promoters mean is as intelligible as a proposition 
to make Queens Regnant unconstitutional. For two months 
the Bill has been before the House, and a single clause of 
seven lines comprises its enactment. “In Acts relating to 
“ qualification and voting of Parliamentary electors, masculine 
“gender to include females.” That is all. We have heard 
it all before. Mr. Sruart Mu1u’s motion, some years ago, 
said exactly the same thing in the same words. But Mr. 
Guapstone and his Cabinet cannot make up their minds; if 
so, they are the only dozen gentlemen in the country who 
labour under this intellectual or moral incapacity. We trust 
that they will have screwed themselves up to a decision when 
they come face to face with Mr. Bouverie’s motion for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. The subject is sufficiently popular and sufli- 
ciently intelligible to form the groundwork of a tolerable 
comedy, J/./., at a London theatre, and the audience in 
Tottenham Court Road seems to know what it all means. 
Not so Her Mauesty’s Ministers. “So pressed with business, 
“ that we really have not time to consider the merits of the 
“ question, and so are not prepared to express a decided 
“ opinion.” Mr. Secretary Bruce is to be pitied when he is 
compelled to drivel in this way. 


If the Government have no mind Mr. Jacos Bricur has a 
mind, and is not afraid to express it. By an unconscious irony he 
expresses almost epigrammatically the purport of his Bill. It 
is in all senses to make the masculine gender include females. 
The only difficulty is, whether Dame NaturE—and the question 
isa physiological one—consents. Naturam expelles furcd ; but 
nature will reassert herself. Woman cannot be man, and sex 
cannot be obliterated, however much Miss Martineav feels the 
inconvenience of the fact that she is Miss Martineau. When, 
however, it is said that there are functions which are common 
to the sexes, and that the Parliamentary franchise is one of 
them, we are obliged at the risk of tedium to go over what the 
advocates of the innovation have to say for themselves, Sir 
GEORGE JENKINSON, representing that section of his party who 
think that ignorance as embodied in the working-man, and 
emotionalism as embodied in woman, will be thrown into 
the scale of Tory voters, and who believes, though he does not 
say so, that female voters to a woman will go for Protection 
and against Liberalism, tells us that it is a mere question of 
property. All property ought to be represented on the electoral 
roll, especially the payers of direct taxation. Be it so; but 
then married women who hold property under settlement, or 
under trust to their separate use, are not to be enfranchised. 
And the Bill, if it has any meaning, is this; that women who, 
whether by the chances of the marriage market, or by an 
abnormal taste for celibacy, or by the dispensation of life 
and death, are alone in the world, are to be charged with 
duties or invested with trusts from which the mothers and 
wives of the political and social hive are to remain ex- 
cluded. If property is to be the one and only qualification 
for voters, we are asked to establish a new and invidious dis- 
qualification in the case of married women as against their un- 
married sisters. We have to charge Dr. PLayrair’s argument 
with a fallacy which we are afraid that we cannot characterize 


as unconscious. He says that at present there are 487,000 
_ widows and 1,110,000 spinsters who are not represented in 
| the House. Does he mean to say that all these women, a 
_ million and a half and more, are to be enfranchised by Mr. 
| Jacos Bricu?’s Bill? This is what he insinuates, but what 
_he is summing up is the whole number of unmarried women 
thecountry. But Mr. Bricut only proposes to enfranchise 
| “the lass with a tocher,” and recommends his scheme on the 
_ express ground that the number of women whom he proposes 
_ to enfranchise would be so small that they are not worth counting. 
What then the Bill does is to cure the injustice done to a million 
and a half of women by doing justice to some ten, or it may 
be fifty, thousand of them. ‘To follow the Laureate’s heroines, 
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Desoran would not have had the franchise; Joan of Arc 
might have gone to the polling-booth, but not MarGareT 
Rorer. That is to say, the feminine gender is as worthy as 
the masculine ; but the wife is an inferior animal to the widow 
and the spinster. Miss Martineau may influence Parliament, 
Mrs. SomervVILLE and Mrs. Grote may not. By the way, 
what about creating female faggot votes? We beg the 
ladies’ pardon for connecting them with faggots. But we 
mean, what is there to prevent the father of the seven sisters 
of Brnnorte endowing each of them on the eve of an election 
with a freehold rent-charge? Is this the new class of female 
voters which Sir Grorce JENKINSON is anticipating, as Mr. 
DisraELt in the Reform Bill anticipated the Tory Demo- 
cracy? 

But we must be consistent. The State has given the 
municipal franchise to women; therefore it ought not to 
refuse the Parliamentary franchise. Women may be church- 
wardens, constables, and Queens; therefore M.P.s, if not just 
at present, at least when the wedge is driven a little further 
home. ‘To which it may be replied, that Queens Regnant, 
as readers of this journal need hardly to be reminded, are 
much of the nature of an accident, while she-church- 
wardens and overseers are part, though an obscure part, of 
the system which may be popularly described as a feudalism. 
As to the recent municipal franchise for females, apart from the 
objection that it is a legislative mistake to be avoided rather 
than a precedent to be followed, it must not be forgotten that 
this especial franchise was recommended and adopted precisely 
because it was said not to involve those very considerations, and 
not to imply those particular capacities which it is now argued 
the sex has naturally for the conduct of public affairs. Women 
might vote for town councillors because town councillors have 
to do with houses, sewerage, gas, and water—this is what we 
were told a year or two ago; but now we are assured that 
women ought to have the Parliamentary franchise because, as 
Parliament is, it is not open to those emotional influences which 
on certain subjects women would bring to bear, not on local, 
but on the largest social, concerns. 
as it is, is that it will not punish drunken husbands or un- 
faithful husbands, nor will it enact special laws against jilting, 
or exceptionally tax old bachelors. There can be no doubt 
that, were women sitting in Parliament, or could they influ- 
ence Parliamentary elections, these are the sort of subjects 
which they would press. This is the kind of specimen sub- 
ject of legislation which would be added to those matters— 
education, the care of the poor, and the care of the sick—which 
Dr. Prayrarr tells us are particularly feminine questions, and 
particularly neglected by Parliament. We certainly would 
not give much for a woman, that is,as a wife, who in her 
heart of hearts does not think that the first duty of the State 
is to provide every poor man in the country with his beef and 
porter, and every sick man, woman, and child with unlimited 
soup and jellies, at the public expense. It is, however, be- 
cause we have rather a liking for this temper in particular 
women that we distrust women generally both for the duty of 
legislation, or for more opportunities than they already possess 
for influencing Parliamentary elections, 


But all these considerations are mere matters of detail. 
What we complain of is that the promoters of the Bill are 
not honest and plainspoken. What they mean is to esta- 
blish, as far as the law goes, the complete equality of the sexes. 
They draw a line now which they know to be a purely arti- 
ficial, illogical, and illusory line, only because they know that 
common sense must very soon efface it. The franchise 
proposed to be given to unmarried women with separate 
estates and incomes is an absurdity, unless it involves, 
sooner or later, which it certainly will, the removal of all so- 
called social and political distinctions founded on sex. The 
title of the Billis at least honest-—“ Women’s Disabilities Bill” 
—in the broadest and vaguest terms. It is nonsense to ring 
the changes on Florence NIGHTINGALE and Harriet 
when what is meant is, women in the consulting-room and 
dissecting-room, women in Parliament, women in the pulpit, 
women at the bar, women on the jury, women free, not only 
to contract, but to dissolve, the marriage-tie as they please. 
And it is not so much nonsense, as something worse than 
nonsense, to say that because we do not permit women to 
go to the polling-booth, therefore in England we only class 
them with felons, idiots, lunatics, outlaws, and minors. Mr. 
Jacos Bricut has often avowed that he wants to assimilate 
our social state to that happy land, the home of Free Love 
and the Sorosis; but to assist this blessed state of things, it is 
simply dishonest for any one to say that Englishwomen are 
now no better off than she-Turks. 


The defect of Parliament, | 


THE REVENUES OF INDIA, 

comparing the Indian Budgets of several succegsiy, 

years, it is difficult to resist the inference that the try 
cause of the systematic over-estimating of public incom, 
by Indian financiers has been the revenue derived from 
opium. It would seem as if the Indian Government haq 
year after year embarked in a variety of undertakings, mog 
of them of the highest usefulness, in the hope of more than 
ordinary profits from speculative operations in a particula 
crug. Ordinarily, no doubt, the variations of a single 
branch of revenue furnish no excuse for an ill-balanced 
public account, but the apparently mysterious fluctuations 
in the profit from this article are certainly enough to tur 
the head of any financier. It was the high price of opium 
which gave Mr. Laine, Sir C. TREvELYAN, and (at first) Mr, 
Massey the series of surpluses which seem to have inspired 
the Indian community with so profound a belief in the 
skill of English financiers; it is the steady diminution 
of the prices obtainable in China which has done mos, 
to produce the two deficits for which the Anglo-Indians find 
it so hard to forgive Sir R. Tempre. Several expedients 
have, we believe, been suggested for steadying this source 
of income, and it has been a favourite idea with some that 
only a certain amount of the profit should be brought in 
each year to account. The question, however, appears now 
to be settling itself by an apparently permanent decline of 
price. All sorts of explanations of the fact have been 
offered. We see that in the discussion which took place in 
the Indian Legislative Council on Sir R. Tempre’s proposals, 
one gentleman largely engaged in the China trade stated that 
the Chinese authorities were encouraging to the utmost the 
local cultivation of the poppy, in order to drive the Indian 
drug out of the market. If, however, it is meant to be under- 
stood that the object which they have in view is the ultimate 
prohibition of opium, it is difficult to believe in the existence of 
a policy which, before it succeeded, must necessarily stimulate 
to the utmost the production of the obnoxious sedative both 
in India and in China. It is probable that the true explana- 
tion is to be sought in the increased weakness of the Chinese 
Central Government rather than in its deliberate adoption of 
any new policy. It is known that the present Chinese dynasty 
has always manifested an hostility to the use of opium which 
has a close analogy to the war against tobacco urged by the 
Wahabee chiefs of Central Arabia. But it is as difficult to 
prevent the use of one sedative by a nation of tea-drinkers as 
the use of another by a community of coffee-drinkers, and it 
is believed by the best-informed persons that the poppy was 
from remote times largely grown in the outlying provinces of 
the South-West and West, where the influence of the Govern- 
ment at Pekin was but feebly felt. English wars and Tae- 
ping rebellions of late years enfeebled the authority of the 
Emperor even in those provinces in which his orders had 
once been really obeyed, and it is supposed that during this 
period poppy cultivation gradually extended towards the East 
and North, until at last the home-produced article has come 
into most serious competition with the Indian drug. 

The modern practice of making up the Indian Budget on 
an English model tends perhaps to blind us to the strange 
dissimilarity of most of the items of receipt to the sources of 
revenue which provide ways and means for European Govern- 
ments. Opium is not the only branch of income without 4 
European counterpart. The judicial taxes correspond, strictly 
speaking, to nothing in this part of the world. Though 
not immoderate in amount, they are avowedly, and probably 
justifiably, designed in part to check the native passion for 
litigation. ‘The monopoly of salt in a country inhabited by 4 
very poor population, living almost wholly on vegetables, 
means a great deal more than the excise on salt levied in 
France and other Continental countries. Export duties also 
contribute sensibly to the Indian revenue, and the Indian 
Government has just expressly declared that it cannot afford 
to give them up. But the great item of receipt peculiar to 
India is the rent of land. It is this source of income, and 
alone, which places Indian finance on a level with that of 
great European communities. Out of a total of nearly fifty- 
three millions received by the Indian Government in 1869-79, 
a little less than twenty-two millions consisted of “ Land 
“ Revenue.” The figures of many successive years show that 
this is the one great resource of the Indian Government, and 
the only one on which it can thoroughly depend. Every other 
branch of revenue is subject to strange periodical vicissitudes, 
but the imperial rental steadily rises. ‘The astonishing Indian 
deficit of two years since would have apparently been rivall 
by that of the year just expired, in spite of the sudden 
stringent measures, both of economy and of taxation, takea 
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py Lord Mayo’s Government in the middle of last year, if, 
amid the nearly universal depression of all other branch s of 
income, the land revenue had not increased beyond all expec- 
tation. Sir R. TEMPue in fact received nearly half a million 
sterling beyond an estimate which is said to have been at first 
considered over-sanguine. 
Although there is no economical truth more obvious than 
that it makes very little difference to the great mass of a 
pulation in what way the rent of land is distributed 
among the persons entitled to it, and that (political con- 
siderations apart) the Government may just as well be a 
t landowner as a number of private individuals, no part 
of the Indian revenues has been so recklessly tampered with 
by Indian statesmen as the receipts from land. ‘They have 
constantly acted as if the one object of a sound policy was 
to substitute for the land revenue a public income raised 
by taxation upon European principles. Nor is the reason 
far to seek. Most of them have been fond of trying experi- 
ments upon native society, and the Government interest in the 
land has been made to pay the piper. Theory after theory 
has come into existence as to what was native social organi- 
zation or what it ought to be, but the one practical expe- 
dient for getting the natives to act in harmony with the 
dominant theory was to pay them for it out of the land 
revenue. ‘The most memorable, and also the most unfortunate, 
of these experiments was Lord CornwaLLis’s attempt to create 
a landed aristocracy in Bengal Proper by pledging the 
Government to abstain for ever from claiming more of 
the profits of land than a rental which was thought 
moderate even at the end of the last century. So far as 
any aristocracy was created by this measure, it soon be- 
came a proverb of worthlessness ; but in fact Lord Corn- 
waLLis had only grasped a small part of the conditions of 
his problem, and, for want of precautions against subinfeuda~ 
tion, the rent of the province has been dissipated over a whole 
host of annuitants who have no connexion whatever with the 
soil. The next theory which came into vogue was founded 
on the discovery that the village community was the true 
proprietary body in India, and it had at least the merit of 
resting on a local fact ascertained by observation. But its 
adherents were not satisfied with the truth itself; nothing 
would content them but providing every sort of security for 
the stability of the small proprietary democracies which they 
had observed, and the most improvident sacrifices of the 
present and prospective claims of the State were made 
for the purpose of giving solidity and ascendency to the 
dominant castes of the village community. Yet another 
set of theories grew up with the Sepoy Mutiny, and 
the true policy was declared to be the recognition of 
powerful chiefs who, by the operation of natural selection 
under purely native conditions of society, had brought the 
village communities into a state of vassalage. Here, again, 
effect could only be given to theory by making the chiefs 
into great landlords at the expense of the rights of 
Government. Meantime, while the financial resources of the 
State have been squandered, it is unluckily doubtful whether 
It is, we believe, the 
opinion of very competent observers that in no part of India 
is comfort so widely diffused and so striking to the eye as in 
the Southern provinces, where the State has taken its own 
estates into its own hands, and receives directly from its 
aren all that can fairly be claimed from them in the shape 
of rent, 


FREE TRADE AND COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 


yes reactionary movement against Free trade is for the 
present disposed of by the result of Mr. Brrey’s motion ; 
and if Sir T’. Baztey’s anticipations are justified by a revival of 
manufacturing prosperity, the question will be allowed to rest. 
It is fair to Mr. Birtey to admit that he only contemplated 


the legitimate object of procuring a reduction of excessive 


duties levied in France on English goods. The objection to 
his proposal is, that the appointment of a Committee would not 
have tended to make the French Government and Legislature 
more liberal in their concessions. The CHANCELLOR of the 
Excuequer and Mr, LippELt perhaps exaggerated the evil 
Consequences which might in their judgment have resulted 
from a Parliamentary inquiry. Any measure which implied 
4 suspicion that the Commercial Treaty had been inju- 
tious to England would have diminished its unpopularity 
in France. By a far-fetched process of reasoning Mr. 
Lowe contended that French Protectionists would cling 


_More tenaciously to high duties when their attention was 


specially called to the unjust preference which they enjoy ; but 
Protected manufacturers require no information as to the details 


of the tariffs on which they rely. There was stronger reason 
to apprehend the effects of a demonstration that the increase 
of trade with France has been largely beneficial to England. 
The thoroughgoing opponents of Free trade, who are best 
represented in the House of Commons by Mr. StaveLey 
HI, are irrevocably persuaded that in bargains between the 
inhabitants of different countries one party to the contract 
must lose whatever the other gains. In France there are many 
SravE.ey Hits, and one of the number is the most famous 
and the most eloquent member of the Legislative Body. 
When M. Tuters, two or three months ago, denounced the 
Treaty in an elaborate speech, he took care to quote in support 
of his opinions, not the statements of Mr. StavELEY HL, but 
the statistics which show that Mr. StaveLey HiLL misappre- 
hends the results of the Treaty. If it were dignified or prudent 
to conduct Parliamentary discussions with a view to the de- 
ception of foreigners, a general acquiescence in the fallacies of 
Mr. StaveLey Hitt and Mr. Friecpen would have tended to 
dissipate the alarms of French manufacturers. It would 
undoubtedly be the simplest and most convenient plan to 
terminate the Treaty if there were reasonable ground for 
expecting that the French would appreciate the advantage to 
themselves of perfect Free trade. As one of the speakers in 
the debate of Tuesday remarked, Mr. Coppen could not be 
properly said to have made a bargain, because he considered 
that his countrymen derived a benefit from his concessions as 
well as from the nominal equivalent which he received. It 
follows that any treaty of the kind can only be justified by 
special circumstances. It happened to be within the power 
of the English Government to assist the Emperor of the Frencu 
in a great economical reform. It was only in the form of a 
treaty that a change which was advantageous to England, and 
in a greater degree to France, could at the time be effected. 
The only objection to the present state of things is, that 
France retained protective duties, while England maintained 
and extended a policy of Free-trade. Mr. Biriey had every 
right to denounce the inequality; but he suggested no method 
by which it could be redressed. Foreign manufacturers, like 
English workmen, need a technical education in the truths of 
political economy; or perhaps it might be more accurately 
said that French statesmen need a lesson in the art of dis- 
regarding the interested representations of manufacturers. It 
is barely possible that the result of the inquiry which 
has been instituted in France may be to procure a reduction 
of duties. As there are no English duties on French 
manufactures to reduce, an investigation on this side would 
be wholly purposeless. 


The demand for retaliatory measures which was noisily 
preferred by agitators out of doors would not even have been 
mentioned in the House of Commons but for the boldness and 
consistency of Mr. Sravetey Hitt. Mr. Birvey understands 
trade too well to blunder into the doctrine of reciprocity. The 
grievances of the Coventry ribbon-makers would not be in 
the smallest degree relieved by a reduction in the French 
tariff which would confessedly deprive them of any pretext 
for demanding an increase of the Customs duty on silk manu- 
factures. The complaint that they are beaten in the home 
market by French competitors points directly and exclusively to 
simple protection. It is absurd to suppose that they concern 
themselves with the discouragement which may be imposed 
on the productions of Sheffield or of Manchester. The only 
excuse which could be alleged for retaliatory duties would be 
found in the possible pressure which they might exercise on 
the commercial policy of France ; and it must be assumed that 
when the object was attained the liberal tariff would revive, 
with all its detrimental effects on the English ribbon-manu- 
facturers. Mr. BrockLeuurst suggests other hopes in a new 
and original explanation of the advantage enjoyed by the 
French artisan in consequence of his superior education. It 
appears that the accomplished foreigner proves his sagacity 
chiefly by adulterating his goods, in the form of a fraudulent 
addition to their weight. Mr. BrockLenurst, while he 
apparently regrets that the English workman is not equally 
skilful, consoles himself by the knowledge that purchasers 
are opening their eyes to the delusion, because they find 
that English silks wear better than French. On the other 
hand it is gravely asserted, not only that English designers 
are incapable of devising pretty patterns, but that French 
artists imported for the correction of insular defects lose their 
native taste after a short residence in Coventry. There is no 
doubt that the inhabitants of different countries respectively 
possess special aptitudes, which they employ for their own 
advantage in competition with foreign rivals; yet in the pre- 
sent day it is difficult to preserve trade secrets or to isolate 


any special form of ability. Yorkshire manufacturers have 
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lately thought it worth while to bring over workmen from 
Belgium on account of a peculiar skill which they possess in 
the manufacture of woollen fabrics. The highest authori- 
ties entertain no general distrust of the efliciency of English 
labour. Lord Joun Manners, indeed, whose love of protective 
tariffs has long survived the interest of his class and of his 
constituency in perverse economical legislation, told a lugu- 
brious story about some axes made by American workmen of 
English iron for importation into Australia. American cut- 
lery has long enjoyed a high reputation, and if it can bear an 
enormous duty and nevertheless succeed in the markets of the 
world, it is highly desirable that industry and ingenuity should 
be rewarded. ‘The consumers of iron in the United States 
are far from sharing Lord Joun Mannens’s opinion. After a 
long struggle the Pennsylvanian ironmasters have been de- 
feated in the House of Representatives in their attempt to 
obtain the increase of duty which they declared to be 
indispensable. It would probably be useless to suggest 
to Lord Joun Manyers that no conceivable duties 
levied in the United Kingdom would protect English 
iron against American competition in Australia. Sir 
Tuomas Baztry and other large employers confidently 
assert that, except in certain peculiar departments of industry, 
English labour is the most efiicient in the world, and that it is 
also the most highly paid. If the case were otherwise, it 
would be impossible to maintain manufacturing prosperity by 
artificial legislation. Mr. Sraverey Hitt and Lord Jonny 
Mayyers might, if their views were shared by Parliament 
and by the community, build a wall of brass round the British 
islands, and compel the inhabitants to content themselves with 
indigenous produce, which would assuredly become dear and 
bad. With the millions of exports which represent a large 
portion of the national wealth protection can do nothing, except 
to impair quality, and to render trade diflicult or impossible 
in default of returns. ‘The export trade of the United States 
has been largely reduced, and the commercial marine has 
been nearly annihilated, by the extravagant duties which pro- 
ducers and manufacturers have imposed on ill-informed con- 
sumers. 

None of the advocates of reciprocity have at any time ven- 
tured to propose retaliation against America ; yet the American 
duties on English produce are far larger than the corresponding 
imposts in France, and if Mr. Stavetey HiLv’s doctrines were 
sound, the remedy of protective English duties would be as 
applicable to the United States as to Europe. It is fortunate 
that there is no commercial treaty to restrict the caprices of 
American legislation, for the protectionists would sweep away 
all opposition if they could show that any concession which they 
required was withheld in consequence of agreements with 
England. Even at present the dominant party of whom Mr, 
Horace Greeey is a principal leader habitually assert that 
the Free-traders who attempt to oppose the prevalent delusion 
are in the pay of England. It is impossible to define the 
limits of real and pretended credulity in America, but the 
multitude would adopt far more surprising conclusions if the 
controversy related to an existing English treaty. 

The interest which the continuation of the Treaty excited 
in France has for the time been superseded by a more stirring 
agitation. It seems probable that the result will be favour- 


able to the moderately liberal system which was introduced 


in ¥860. Two of the Ministers who were apparently least 
favourable to the principles of Free-trade have retired from 
the Cabinet; but, on the other hand, the Opposition in 
the Legislative Body will probably have been strengthened 
by recent transactions. Those French statesmen who interest 
themselves in economical questions will not fail to interpret 
the debate in the House of Commons as a proof that the con- 
troversy is practically at an end in England. If the partial 
opening of the French trade is followed by fresh measures of 
restriction, it will only remain to seek for markets in regions 
more hospitable to trade. The reaction will at the worst be 
merely temporary, for it is certain that within ten years sound 
principles have gained ground in Europe, while the reduction 
of an exclusive system to an absurdity will, after no long 
interval, dispel the delusions which prevail in the United 
States. 


MAY. 


i tendency of the present time is, it may be said, towards 
the abolition of seasons. We turn night into day and winter 
into summer. Winter is no longer a time in which locomotion 
becomes perceptibly more diflicult and much social intercourse 
impracticable. A generation or two back a country gentleman 
underwent a period of partial confinement as soon as the roads 
became bad and the nights long. We have changed all that, aad, 


except for a few trifling inconveniences, we can pursue our ple, 
sures and our business in November as well as in May, “Php 
natural consequence is that most of the old poetry of the 
strikes us as exaggerated and absurd. Nobody who lives in Lop. 
don can really be much affected by the arrival of the spring, Th 
weather may or may not be a little more agreeable, but the fact 
that daylight is beginning to invade the sacred hour of dinner py. 
bably gives greater annoyance than can be counterbalanced by the 
appearance of a few dirty green leaves. Emotion at so trifj 
a change is altogether out of the question; and except a fey 
market-gardeners and fruiterers, who have to struggle against the 
ordinary course of nature, few of us pay much attention to the 
external symptoms of the season. Civilization in this as in othe 
cases tends at first sight to make life more monotonous, If 
world could be made into a perfect sphere, and its orbit become 
accurately circular, we should hail the change with enthusiasm, 
By a variety of skilful appliances we smooth over the great 
contrasts of life, and succeed in gliding gradually and without 
a shock from one stage to another. The sun rises and sets over 
London as elsewhere, but if anybody happens to witness thes 

henomena, he regards them with supreme indifference, because he 

as elaborately prepared himself to be as independent es may be of 
sunlight. However, it is impossible, vigorously as we may struggle 
against natural difficulties, to render the flow of time absolutely 
monotonous and uniform. Ifthere are no obvious divisions, we form 
them according to some arbitrary system. Dr. Newman, in the 
Grammar of Assent, remarks upon the extreme vagueness with 
which people have discussed the question whether the cen 
ended with the year 1799 or with the year 1800—a discussion 
which is renewed periodically at the end of every half-century, 
Whatever be the philosophy of this controversy, it shows at least 
that most people are convinced that a century is not a mere name, 
but has some sort of real existence in nature ; and we should pro- 
bably find in the same way that everybody has his own view of 
an individual year. To begin the year, for example, at Lady Day, 
according to the old English custom, would now be regarded as 
not merely a new system of notation, but as in some way imply. 
ing a positively erroneous assumption. It is more or less supposed 
by the vulgar that the proposition that the year begins on the Ist 
of January states an objective truth as much as the proposition 
that a man was born on that day. Each year is supposed to bea 
separate entity, with a character of its own, which goes through a 
regular course of development from January to December, and 
which, we may add, passes through a sort of critical period some- 
where about May. May is, in fact, the season at which the cha- 
racter of the year will determine itself in many respects throughout 
all future history. It will decide, for example, whether 1870 isor 
is not to be marked as an era of great legislative changes. We shall 
know pretty well by the end of it how many of the omnibuses are 
to get through Temple Bar. The seed which is planted so lavishly at 
the commencement of the Session comes to its maturity about this 
season, and the unpleasant process of pruning has to begin. Ina 
very different world there is a similar culmination of excitement. 
Within a few days we shall be told ‘how many negroes, Jews, and 
heathens have been turned into good Protestants, how many bibles 
have been scattered throughout the world, and what amount of 
funds has been raised for these excellent purposes. To make a 
rapid transition, the hopes and fears of aspirants to social success 
will be gratitied or disappointed within a few weeks. Gentlemen 
who hope to make a fortune on the Turf will be able to forma 
more definite opinion of their prospects; and persons of literary 
ambition will know whether they are to crown themselves with 
everlasting glory, or only to add one more unit to the vast piles 
of rubbish which slumber undisturbed in the British Museum. 
With so many and such various sources of excitement we cal 
afford to dispense pretty well with the raptures which our fore- 
fathers derived from the change in the face of nature. We feel 
towards the year as a man generally feels towards each day some- 
where about twelve o'clock; he has either broken the neck of his 
work, or feels that he has lost that fatal half-hour which he is 
doomed to be hopelessly hunting throughout the remainder of the 
day. Or the sentiment is like that of a middle-aged man who 
knows either that his profession is a failure, or else that he has only 
to gather in the fruits of his early successes; or, to take a humbler 
comparison, we have reached that period of the game when we 
know pretty well how the cards lie, and feel that, though much 
still depends upon our mode of playing them, the main outlines of 
the struggle are irrevocably decided. We may not pay much 
attention to the foliage or the prospects of the next harvest; but 
we probably have sufficient reasons of one kind or another for 
regarding this merry month of May with considerable anxiety and 
interest. There are other harvests besides the wheat harvest, 
whose success will be decided within a short time; and they are 
certainly not of less importance to the happiness of large numbers 
of mankind. 

The question is often asked why the London season should be 
at this particular time of year, when, as enthusiasts are apt to say 
the country is at its pleasantest. A genuine Cockney would pro- 
bably begin by replying that the country can never be really plea- 
sant, except by way of contrast and temporary relief. Assuming 
that the country ought still to exist, it should exist as a mere 
background to the metropolis, a place to which we may 
retire in order to gain fresh strength for the struggles ° 
life, but by no means a permanent residence for intelligent peo 
Whether we should spend our time there at one season or another 
is a matter of minor importance, and must be determined simply 
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idering the convenience of indigenous Cockneys. The 
uestion is not at what period is the country least intolerable, 

¢ at what period can we bear with the greatest amount of re- 
«nation to he deprived of the pleasures of London? Now it is 
probable that the period at which the difference between London 
gnd Paradise is most perceptible to the naked eye is somewhere 
about August.and September. It has then, it must be confessed, 
acertain mangy and desolate aspect, which is rather depressing to 
the human spirit. The autumn is the natural time for melan- 
choly, and therefore the time at which we may most fitly absent 
ourselves from great centres of activity, and allow our 
energies to lie fallow, Granting this, it follows that May 
will be about the period at which the full tide of existence 
will be flowing most vigorously, The fermentation set up by the 

thering together of large masses of human beings will have 
reached a natural crisis. Six or seven months of constant intercourse 
will have worked up the population to the maximum of excite- 
ment. The ultimate result of the collision of intellects will be 
taking definite shape and substance; and even those benighted 

ysons who prefer to spend a large part of their existence—for we 
can hardly call it their lives—in the wilds of provincial districts, 
will be stimulated into temporary excitement, and will naturally 
be attracted towards the centre of activity. Eluman ideas have 
certain periods of incubation and germination, like the germs of 
organic matter, and the natural conditions of climate seem to deter- 
mine that they should come definitely to life at a given distance from 
the time at which the busy population gathers in considerable masses. 
Physicians are beginning to calculate how long it takes to develop 
the plague or the cholera, when once the various conditions 
necessary for their growth have been satisfied ; and the psycholo- 
gists of some future epoch may be able to tell us in what space of 
time a multitude of human beings will be worked up to a given 
state of excitement. The theory of the annual culmination of ex- 
citement will then be as intelligible as the theory of tides; and 
we shall be able to account on rational principles for the peculia- 
tities of the present season of the year. 

Meanwhile, it is difficult to regard our annual period of excite- 
ment without one uncomfortable recollection. It is painful to 
observe to how very small a depth, so to speak, the wave is 
capable of making itself felt. There is a large class whose in- 
terest in the change of seasons must be confined to the simple 
reflection that pauperism is less rampant at one part of the 
year than at another. The winter is the season for living 
upon charity of an official or private nature ; the summer is the 
season in which it is pleasant by way of change to do alittle work. 
The various incidents by which seasons make themselves evident 
to the upper classes are totally without significance to their 
inferiors, ‘The poorest care very little what exciting changes of 
Ministry may be taking place at Westminster ; they are not pro- 
foundly interested in the conversion of various black races of 
whom they have never heard; and they have no prospect of in- 
dulging themselves with a genuine holiday. Tor them the change 
of seasons is annihilated only too effectually. Life is, it may be, 
alittle meaner and more squalid at one period than another, but 
their days, instead of rising gradually to a culminating period of 
excitement and then sinking to a time of relaxation, drag on in 
Wearlsome monotony, with only the change of a little more or a 
little less trouble in getting the necessary means for dragging on 
at all, The approach of summer means merely a certain saving in 
fuel, and the means of carrying on a few additional industries. 
The sentiment which poets have associated with spring, till they 
have become too painfully commonplace even for poets, have 
simply no meaning for them; and violets and cowslips and lambs 
and nightingales are chiefly known by tradition. Whatever may 
be the merits of London, we person: ly feel that confinement to 
lis streets for a year would ve a severe penalty; and it is dis- 
agreeable to reflect that so many people are condemned to it for 
their lives. Meanwhile, when we remember the various dis- 
comforts which have beset such amongst us as haye encountered 
the usual severities of an English spring, we may perhaps think 
that the immediate hardship is not so great as it may seem. It 
must be painful enough to have one’s horizon permanently bounded 
by the ¢ iimney-pots of a back street in London ; but would it not 
be equally monotonous, and rather duller in the long run, to have it 
bounded by the same set of hedgerows? If man is to be a seden- 
tary instead of a locomotive animal, he must of necessity suffer 
much ; but in spite of the commonplaces of the subject, the suffer- 
ing 18 perhaps least where he is most independent of that series of 
changes which in our climate are generally changes from one un- 
Pleasant variety of weather to another. 


WHAT A PLEBISCITUM IS NOT. 


AST week we did our best to expound the nature of the real 
Roman plebiscitum, and of the modern French device which has 
80 oddly usurped its name. But the matter may be looked at from 
‘nother point of view. One undoubted object of the devisers of 
plebiscita is to make people fancy that their device is somethin 
; erent from what it is—to make them fancy that the sham appea 
0 the people is the same thing as certain real appeals to the 
po le wit Which it has nothing incommon. As {or the prac- 
‘al absurdity of the thing, and the cunning way in which that 
th “-. is made use of, we assume that everybody can see 
ua he plebiscitum, as used in France, is not a proposal 
¢ to a body which has the power of rejecting or accepting 


it. In ordinary cases, if a proposal is submitted to any body, 
executive or legislative, that body has:a real. choice. The choice 
lies between the existing state of things and some other state 
of things which it.is proposed to bring in. Shall we do so and so? 
—shall we make this or that change in the law, or whatever it 
may be? or shall we leave it alone? The alternative is perfectly 
fair; if the proposal is accepted, the change is. made; if the pro- 
posal is rejected, things stay as they were before. So in an election 
of any kind, whether the number of electors be great or small, a 
fair alternative is laid before them; they have two or more can- 
didates to choose from ; if there is no alternative—that is, if only 
one candidate is proposed—it is because the elective body is held 
to be unanimous, because it is unanimous so far that other candi- 
dates think that they have no chance of success. In all these cases 
a fair issue is raised; there is a real choice between alternatives ; 
we know what will be the result of a vote one way or the other. 
But the Bonapartist invention of the plebiscitum raises none of 
these fair and definite issues. No real practical alternative is 
raised. The question is not between things as they are and some- 
thing else, with the comfortable thought that, if something else is 
rejected, things will stay as they are. A deed is done, a change 
is made, and the people are then asked to confirm it. What will 


| happen if they refuse to confirm it? Will the change which is 


already made be undone? The difference comes out best if we 
compare the vote by which Louis Napoleon Bonaparte became 
President of the Republic in 1848 and the vote which confirmed 
his assumption of cceie power in 1851. The vote of 1848— 
provided only there was no tampering with the election—was a 
fair vote. We may think that the whole people is not a good 
constituency for the choice of a chief magistrate, and we may 
think that the electors in this case gave their votes foolishly. But 
that is not to the purpose. The people may have given their votes 
foolishly, but they gave them fairly. A fair issue was placed 
before them. The choice was not between Bonaparte and chaos, 
but between Bonaparte and certain other people. The question 
was the perfectly fair one, Whom will you have for your Presi- 
dent? lonaparte, Cavaignac, Lamartine, or anybody else. The 
election of Louis Napoleon in 1848 may have been one of the most 
remarkable acts of national lunacy on record, but it was a fair 
and honest act, and the successful candidate had a perfect right to 
speak of himself as the free choice of the people. 

But the vote which confirmed the doings of December 1851 was 
a vote of quite another kind. In 1848 the votes of the people 
really determined what should be done. Bonaparte was placed 
at the head of the State because the majority of votes was for 
him; if the majority of votes had been for Cavaignac, Cavaignac 
would have been placed at the head of the State. But in 1351 
the vote of the people determined nothing; at most it condoned 
something. The people were not asked beforehand to settle what 
should be done; they were asked after the fact to approve what 
had been already done. Such a form of vote gives no real choice, 
no real alternative. In the other case men knew beforehand the 
result of a vote for Bonaparte and of a vote for Cavaignac. But 
in a vote of Yea or Nay when the thing is done already, we know 
the result of “ Yea,” but we can only guess at the result of “ Nay.” 
It is as mysterious as the Speaker's naming a member, or as when 
the absent members of an ecclesiastical body are pronounced con- 
tumacious. It is hard to believe that, if the vote of the people 
had been against Louis Napoleon Bonaparte’s assumption of 
absolute power, he would forthwith have laid down the absolute 
power which he had already assumed. The thing is a transparent 
sham. It is not a deliberative vote before a thing is done ; it is 
more like a vote of indemnity after a thing is done. And yet itis 
not like a regular vote of indemnity, any more than it is like any 
other regular act of any kind. An Act of indemnity relieves a 
Minister or a responsible officer of some kind from the legal con- 
sequences of some act. If the Bill of indemnity is thrown out, he 
remains liable to those legal consequences. But what if Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte had failed to obtain his indemnity for the 
deeds of December?’ It would have been as hard as it was 
before to prosecute the master of fifty legions. 

The thing, in short, is a mere pretence ; it is acunning pretence 
to obtain the seeming sanction of the national voice when no real 
issue is ever laid before the nation. But the cunning of the device 
goes further still. ‘The name and the whole circumstances of tho 
thing have been cleverly chosen in order to impose upon people, 
and to make the Bonapartist plebiscitum get confounded in men’s 
mind with several political processes with which it had nothing to 
do. The name of course comes from the same mint of classical 
aifectation as the kindred jargon of “ Emperors,” “Consuls,” 
“ Prefects,” and Senatiis Consulta. No one but those who have 
studied Roman history after the fashion of the would-be bio- 

apher of Cesar can fancy that a plebiscitum in ancient Rome 

ad anything in common with the Bonapartist device. A Roman 
plebiscitum was not an extraordinary or revolutionary act, approv- 
ing or condoning some change or violation of the ordinary law. It 
was an ordinary legislative process, a lawful act of a lawful assem- 
bly, an assembly which had had the opportunity of hearing both 
sides, and which had a fair alternative placed before it. It was a 
vote of the people, but it was a vote of the assembled people, a 
vote of the Commons in their tribes. The Tribune laid a proposal 
before the people as a legislative body. The alternative was the 
same as the alternative which is laid before every legislative body. 
If the motion was carried, a change was made ; if it was thrown out, 
things stayed.as they were. This mode of legislation is not yet 
obsolete; real plebiscita of the Roman sort are passed year by 
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year in more than one spot in Europe, though those who 
them have too much pho call md by any such ridiculous 
name. Every vote of a Swiss Landesgemeinde is a plebiscitum in 
the strictest sense—a sense with which the Bonapartist device 
bas nothing in common. 

Again, the question as to the area of the elective franchise often 
gets clouded over by confounding universal suffrage as a form of 
election with the Bonapartist plebiscitum. One object of the 
device is plainly to attract those with whom univ suffrage is 
a matter of abstract theory. The notion of a people choosing its 
ruler or voting its constitution by universal a delude 
some to whom the name of universal suffrage a charm, 
but who forget that it is applied under conditions which are 
wholly deceptive. This argument, however, cuts the other way. 
People will sometimes point to a Bonapartist plebiscitum, and say, 
“See what comes of universal suffrage!” using this as an argu- 
ment against universal suffrage in Parliamentary elections. But 
the two things really have nothing to do with one another. 
Universal suffrage, as applied to the election of a legislative body, 
cannot be said to be either good or bad in itself. If the whole 
nation is really fit to exercise the elective franchise, then universal 
suffrage is right. Ifthe whole nation is not fit to exercise it, then 
universal suffrage is wrong. But in a parliamentary election, be 
the electors few or many, fit or unfit, a fair issue between can- 
didates is laid before them. ‘I'he question whether a certain elec- 
toral law is good or bad in any particular case has nothing to do 
with the results of a process in which the process is essentially 
unfair, where the issue is one which ought not to be laid before 
any body of men at all. 

There is again another thing with which the Bonapartist 
plebiscitum may easily be confounded, and which really has some 

oints in common with it, but which still is not the same thing. 

Ve mean the veto or referendum, in favour of which there has been 
for some time past a movement in several parts of Switzerland, and 
which has been introduced into the constitution of some Cantons. A 
change in the Federal Constitution, after it has passed the Federal 
Assembly, has still to be submitted both to the several Cantons 
and tothe whole Swiss people voting directly. This system it is 
pase to introduce into ordinary legislation, Cantonal and 

‘ederal. The acts of the elected Legislature are, in all cases orin 
some specified cases, to be submitted to a popular vote. If such a 
mode of voting is to be endured at all, it certainly is in such a case 
as voting an amendment to a Federal Constitution. But in cases of 
ordinary legislation it seems to us thoroughly wrong. It is an appeal 
trom the better informed to the less informed. It is an appeal from 
an assembly which hears both sides and discusses to a number of 
isolated atoms who do not discuss and do not hear both sides. If an 
elective body, chosen by universal suffrage for one or two or three 
years, cannot be trusted to legislate with the fear of the next 
election before its eyes, there is an end of all trust in human affairs. 
This system is quite different from that of the Landesgemeinde. Ina 
Landesgemeinde there is no appeal from an elected assembly, because 
there is no elected assembly. The people themselves, as at Rome, 
form the assembly, and they have the same opportunities of dis- 
cussion as other assemblies. The veto or sivas has thus 
much in common with the Bonapartist iscitum, that it is sub- 
mitted to a body which is not an assembly and which cannot dis- 
cuss, Still the two things are essentially different. In the new 
Swiss way of voting, though we think it bad on other grounds, 
the issue laid before those who have to vote is a perfectly fair 
issue. Their vote is a reality; they vote beforehand and not 
afterwards. If the people approve of the act of the Assembly, it 
becomes law; if they disapprove of it, the law stays as it was 
before. They choose between the existing state of things and 
some other definite proposed state of things. They do not choose 
between a change already established and chaos. This last has 
been the only choice given in all the French plebiscita hitherto. 
There was no chance in 1851 of the new-made despot laying 
down his despotic power in obedience to the vote of any body. 
There may be some chance of his taking it up again in 1870, if, 
by any odd accident, his “liberal reforms” should not be approved. 
In this case alone can be the plebiscitum ever be a reality. 

Meanwhile, if M. Beulé has not yet said it, we will say it for 
him, that all this is uncommonly like the restoration of the 
Comitia by Caius, uncommonly like the restoration of Athenian 
freedom by Nero. Method and madness, it would seem, do now 
and then walk in the same path. 


THE LAW BILLS IN COMMITTEE. 


Dy would be matter for grave regret if the discussion in the 

Committee on the Government Law Bills should lead to the 
abandonment of the grand conception of a consolidated Court, 
which the Judicature Commission shadowed forth, and the Lord 
Chancellor endeavoured to put into shape. Nor do we see any 
reason to anticipate such a result. It is quite certain after the 
vigorous protests of Lord Cairnsand Lord Westbury in the House, 
and the not less vigorous protest which Lord St. Leonards has 
issued from his retirement, that the House of Lords will never 
submit to delegate its authority to any body of men outside of 
Parliament. That the same disposition would lave shown itself 
in the House of Commons in spite of the thong of the Govern- 
ment whip cannot be doubted. And it would have been strange 
and wrong indeed if this had been otherwise. The first plan 
of committing legislative authority on this difficult and all- 
important subject to a Committee of Judges of whom four- 


fifths are without the special knowledge absolutely essential 4, 
success, and perhaps a majority are hostile to the entire p ject, 
need not be further discussed, since it has been abandoned an 
discredited by the amendments introduced into the Bills, 
substituted proposal to delegate the power of Parliament to a 
Committee of the Privy Council, if a little less hazardous, wy 
very much more startling. No one can doubt that the Loni 
Chancellor would have done his best to surround himself with 
able assistants, but the suggested Committee was left 
wholly undefined except by a restriction which excluded 
one, however competent, who did not happen to be a Py 
Councillor. If anything could have aggravated the danger of gu¢ 
a method of legislation, it would have been the suggestion which 
fell from the Chancellor that a precedent would Senate be set 
which might prove very valuable hereafter with regard to amenj. 
ments in our judicial proceedings and in the law itself. 
Lord Hatherley should have thought it possible that Parliament 
would ever consent to pass blank Bills to be filled up at pleasur 
by a Committee to be selected by the Government, is of to be 
explained by the fact that his career has removed him for & very 
long interval from the atmosphere of political life. There are some 
practical conveniences no doubt in giving to the Crown the power 
of legislation, subject only to a possible veto of the Legislature afte 
a project of law has been laid complete upon the tables of the two 
Houses of Parliament. But such advantages are wholly incon. 
sistent with Constitutional government, and must be reserved for 
countries whose highest ideal of liberty is absolutism tempered by 
a plebiscite. There is no modern innovation which oak to he 
watched with more jealousy than the practice of delegating the 
authority of Parliament (even in ail and local matters), with 
no better check than the chance that some unusually vigilant 
legislator may move an address to reject the scheme of law befor 
it has had time to mature into an indefeasible enactment. The 
whole scope and genius of our legislative system is to afford 
the forms of Parliament every possible security that no law 
be made which has not been deliberately and repeatedly affirmed 
in all its details, and it would be alien to the essence of free 
government to substitute for this a system in which the relations 
of the Crown and Parliament should be reversed, and statutes 
should be octroyés by the Government, and nothing but a bar 
veto left to the Lords and Commons. It is impossible to recon- 
cile all the conveniences of absolutism with the self-government 
which is the privilege of this country, and where the two clash no 
Liberal as sound as Lord Hatherley has always proved himself 
can — contend that considerations of convenience ought to 
revall, 
. In the particular case of the contemplated reform of the law the 
supposed conflict of principle and convenience can scarcely be said 
to arise. If it had Seon possible for Parliament to consent to the 
—— delegation of legislative power, the gain in time and 
acility would have been quite insignificant, if not altogether 
imaginary. On any plan a very complicated and difficult work 
has to be done before the law can come into operation. To frame 
the requisite code of jurisdiction and procedure will requires 
much time, if it is prepared after a prospective sanction, as if the 
scheme were first matured and then submitted for the approval of 
Parliament. The sole difference would be that in the one case the 
new law would come into force like the edict of an autocrat, while 
in the other it would be subject to the criticism of Parliament and 
open to the suggestions of the profession and the press. No Con- 
mittee, however distinguished, is likely to produce a code which 
is not capable of being improved by criticism within and without 
the walls of Parliament; and a Government as strong as Mr. 
Gladstone’s, backed as it is in the principle of this reform by the 
ardent sympathy of the great lawyers of both parties, need not 
fear embarrassment from captious objectors. Once let a good 
working scheme of procedure be framed for the real fusion of 
equity and law, and the Bill which embodies it will pass through 
Parliament with much more speed and facility than a measure 
founded to any material extent on the vicious principle of dele- 
gating legislative power. Almost the only oe urged by 
the Lord Chancellor on this topic was the fact that an important 
delegation of country solicitors was anxious that no time should 
be lost. It was very right that regard should be paid to the 
desire of these wilightened solicitors, but the Lord Chancellor 
would be the last man to pay less regard to the opinion of the 
branch of the profession which he once adorned; and he must 
have been badly served by those around him if he was not m- 
formed of the prevailing feeling of the Bar against the form™ 
which his Bills were cast. It would, we believe, be difficult to 
find a barrister who has considered the subject, and who does 
not deprecate the method of treatment embodied in the Govert- 
ment Bills; and we speak not of those who are hostile to the 
whole scheme, but of the very large proportion who wish to se 
it efficiently carried out. Even if some delay should be 
by embodying the whole project in the Bills, the work under- 
taken is, as Lord Cairns justly observed, so great that it ® 
of much more importance that it should be done well than that 
should be done either this year or next year. The decision—for 
practically it is a decision—of the House of Lords amounts only 
to this, that its approval shall be given in the light, and not 
blindfold, after and not before the new code of procedure 
framed; and if the task is commenced at once, there is no reaso? 
why it should not be completed and crowned with legislative 
sanction almost, if not quite, as soon as it could have been if the 
Chancellor’s method had not been emphatically rejected. 
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-pyobably in the end no oné will have more reason to rejoice in 
the ill-fate of this hasty project than the Lord Chancellor him- 
at judicial reputations have foundered in the 
qcean of Law Reform, that it would have been lamentable to 
have toadd to the list the name of one from whom so much 
has been, and still is, expected as from Lord Hatherley. 
[ord Cairns did but —— the universal feeling when he 
said that if the Lord Chancellor would undertake himself 
to frame the necessary clauses he should feel perfect con- 
fidence in the result. Strong men are above being moved by any- 
ing like pique, and we cannot doubt that the Lord Chancellor 
will bow to the wishes of the House of Lords, and devote himself 
to the perfecting of a measure which shall give effect, with all 
requisite improvements, to what Lord Westbury rightly charac- 
terized a8 the magnificent project of the Judicature Commission. 
Every one is prepared to trust Lord Hatherley as the architect of 
a new and comprehensive code of forensic procedure. All that 
jg asked, and not unreasonably asked, is that his plans should be 
uced before the edifice is sanctioned, and that the desi 
should not be left either to a body of Judges insufficiently in- 
formed for the task, or to an unknown Committee of Privy 
Council. The difference between the Lord Chancellor and his 
ponents is after all only a difference as to the right mode of 
ing areform which they unite in desiring, and we cannot 
believe that such a difference will be a bar to the prosecution of 
work. 
one real obstacles in the bee | of the realization of this mag- 
nificent enterprise are to be found elsewhere than in the temporary 
difference of opinion between the Government and the House of 
Lords as to the best method of framing the requisite statutes, 
With carte blanche to construct the new procedure, and with the 
ger of a Bench competent and willing to administer 
it, neither Lord Hatherley nor Lord Cairns nor Lord Westbu 
could seriously fail. The architect of the building which we call 
a National Gallery sacrificed his reputation and deformed the best 
site in London by undertaking to design a building subject to the 
condition of introducing some very handsome columns which the 
Government happened to have in stock. Mr. Wilkins, if unfet- 
tered, could no doubt have prepared a satisfactory design, but the 
old columns, though they had looked very well when they formed 
of Carlton House, could not be made to suit the places as- 
signed to them in the new building. And so the design was 
ruined by the parsimonious compromise. A like difficulty has to 
be dealt with in the proposed scheme of Law Reform. There are 
illars of the law perfectly adapted to their present position, which 
it will be extremely difficult to fit into the new design, and there 
is serious risk of the whole edifice being sacrificed by too much 
compromise and too much parsimony. 

e live under the rule of a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
seems to think it the prime object of Law Reform to diminish 
the number and pare down the salaries of the judicial staff. His 
influence is apparent in the clause of the Chancellor’s Bill by 
which the future incomes of the Judges who were to take the 
er of the Lords Justices of Appeal were to be reduced to the 

vel of the lowest salaries of Judges of First Instance, and below 
those of some of the Judges of the Courts whose decisions they 
would have to review. This is comparatively a small matter, 
though the slur which would have been cast upon the Appellate 
Court would not have increased its attractions for men of the 
stamp of those by whom it has hitherto been adorned. A much 
more serious example of the same spirit is to be found in the long 
continuance of the vacancy occasioned nearly nine months since 
by the death of the Lord Justice Selwyn. Since that time 
@ great majority of — motions have, in defiance of all 
vn been decided by a single Judge, while the more 
ormal, though not always more important, appeals which cannot 
be heard without the assistance of the Lord Chancellor are 
er rapidly to accumulate, to the great grievance and 
delay of suitors. ‘It was a grave error when, to meet a momen- 
tary pressure caused by the mass of expiring Companies, Parlia- 
ment a few years since permitted a single Lord Justice to hear all 
appeals except those from the formal hearing of a cause. A bad 
expedient adopted in an emergency, and intended only to give 
temporary relief, has now been converted into a rule for the sake 
of saving a few thousands a year, and almost every day sees the 
Spectacle of decisions by one Equity Judge reversed because one 
er Judge entertains a different view. Nothing but tradition 
could be urged in favour of such an anomaly when the Appellate 
Judge was the Lord Chancellor for the time being, and on is 
no excuse for the recent innovation of constituting the normal 
Court of Appeal of a single Lord Justice. It is no sort of 
Justification to dwell upon the acknowledged excellence of the 
nt Lord Justice. It is a violation of principle, and un- 
alike to the Judge of First Instance and the Judge of 
Appeal, to call upon any single Judge to review the decisions 
another, ‘The Judicature Commission, followed by the Chan- 
cellor’s Bill, have rightly fixed the minimum strength of an 
Appeal Court at three Judges, and there is no assignable 
Teason, except Mr. Lowe’s parsimonious temper, why a rule 
that prevails at Law should be wholly disregarded at Equity. 
ind if such an arrangement could have been tolerated in any 
time, it would have been singularly inopportune now that 
the project of merging Law in Equity is in serious contemplation. 
The most formidable obstacle which opposes itself to this great 
orm is the numerical preponderance of the Common Law 


Court of Chancery to leaven the united Court with the principles 
of Equity may be traced one of the most serious blots upon the 
Chancellor’s Bill—we mean the proposed retention of the existing 
distribution of the Judges, so as to insure that three out of four 
divisions of the Court shall be ignorant of Equity, and the fourth 
unfamiliar with Law. No useful measure can be d until an 
arrangement so certainly fatal is abandoned, and the several divi- 
sions of the Court constituted in equal proportions of Common Law 
and Equity Judges. Lord Cairns in his recent speech seems to have 
had this difficulty in his mind, together with the further difficulty 
that some of the Common Law Judges might be unwilling to accept 
the necessary change in their titles, position, and duties. We are un- 
willing to believe that this reluctance will be insuperable, though 
we cannot deny the right of any Judge to decline new functions for 
which he feels himself incompetent; but if the difficulty cannot 
be removed by a redistribution of the Judges, there will be no 
alternative but to wait for vacancies, and make all judicial appoint- 
ments with an express view to the future modification of the 
Courts, utilizing the interval at the same time by taking every 
opportunity to render the due admixture of Common Law and 

uity Judges possible, by diminishing instead of wantonly in- 
creasing the disparity in their present numbers. Nothing could 
be so mischievous as to destroy Courts which do their limited 
work admirably, in order to replace them by tribunals incapable 
of efficiently performing the more extended duties which it is 
proposed to cast upon them. It will be infinitely better to pre- 
pare the way by judicious appointments for a perfect reconstruc- 
tion a few years hence than to mar so great an enterprise by 
impatience. We deprecate the loss of a day which ain safely 
spared, but on a point which vitally concerns the due administra- 
tion of justice delay is less fatal than compromise, and efficiency 
incomparably more important than cost. 


EPISCOPAL PROTESTS AT ROME. 


“THE first infallible utterances of the CEcumenical Vatican 
Council have now been heard. God has spoken to the 
world, and the words spoken are as true as the — text of the 
Bible. His voice will soon be heard again. The majority of 
the bishops have petitioned the Holy Father to allow the discus- 
sion on infallibility to be commenced without delay. Their 
petition is said to have been granted.” These are the first words 
of last week’s Tablet. It may be worth while _— to inquire 
a little more minutely, not in the way of theological theory, but 
of simple fact, into the machinery through which the “voice of 
God ”—the profanity is none of ours—has emitted its “ inspired ” 
utterances, and the sort of reception they are likely to meet with 
from those to whom they are more immediately addressed. On 
the first point we have had a good deal to say already, and it has 
been made clear to all who have any real acquaintance with the 
facts, that the methods employed for manipulating episcopal votes 
at Rome combine all the trickery and —r of an English 
contested election with something beyond the bureaucratic con- 
trivances familiar to foreign Governments in arranging a national 
plébiscite. We shall presently have the opportunity of hearing a 
more unimpeachable witness than any that has previously come 
forward on that point. The final drafting and promulgation of the 
Schema de Fide, or rather the first part of it—the second is now put 
off sine die—was accomplished in this wise. The Schema, after 
two revisions extorted by the _—— had been so completely 
transmuted from the shape in which it left the hands of its Jesuit 
compiler, Father Schrader, that hardly a syllable of the original 
document remained. The greater part of the eighteen Canons 
consist of what almost any Christian believer would regard as the 
merest truisms, but the language is needlessly offensive, and the 
solemn promulgation of truisms is always, to say the least, a 
blunder. The chief objection of the Opposition, however, to the 
remodelled Schema referred to the sting in its tail. A final para- 
graph was tacked on to the Canons, which gave, or might cer- 
an be understood to give, a kind of general sanction to all decrees, 
past or future, of Roman Congregations; and this of course logi- 
cally implies Papal infallibility, or something very like it. Accord- 
ingly the Schema was passed with eighty-three conditional placets 
a in the last General Congregation in Easter week, and the 
question was whether the minority should be ignored. or could be 
reduced to order by the Sunday following. A monition was issued 
reminding them that only simple placets or non placets witout any 
qualification could be allowed by the directions of the Bull Mult:- 
plices inter at a Solemn Session. The minority took counsel, and re- 
solved for that occasion to succumb, reserving their strength for the 
grand contest on infallibility. The wisdom, not to say the honesty, 
of this procedure has been severely canvassed by their friends out 
of doors. They have helped to give the sanction of the Council 
under anathema to decrees most of which they re as super- 
fluous truisms, expressed in more or less objectionable terms, and 
they have endorsed a final paragraph about Roman decisions and 
tribunals, somewhat vague in language, but capable of being here- 
after turned with fatal effect against them. Nor is that all. They 
have also concurred in the first official act of the Council, and thus 
as it were accepted a solidarity with it, without getting any reply 
to their demand that no Conciliar acts should be held valid with- 
out a moral unanimity. That point will therefore have to be 
fought out in the infallibility debate, instead of being previously 
settled, and the Opposition Bishops will have seriously com- 
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ruled against them, by having already admitted the authority 
of the Council. That the new dogma will be at once brought 
forward, out of its natural order, there seems to be no doubt. 
The second part of the Schema de Fide would naturally come next, 
but “the two great living Fathers of the Church, Veuillot and 
Margotti,”’ insist on the De Ecclesidé being taken instead, and the 
bishops of the majority obediently follow their lead in requesting 
it. The request has of course been granted by the authority 
which originally inspired it. 

Meanwhile the indignation of the Roman Catholic public, clerical 
as well as lay, both at the new dogma and the scandalous tactics 
of its supporters, is manifesting itself daily more clearly, and may 

ive the ‘ Curialists” some trouble yet. Count Trautmansdor!f 

as presented a note to Cardinal Antonelli on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, in close accord with Count Daru’s, and the Emperor of 
Austria has ordered Cardinal Rauscher’s Latin treatise against 
the dogma to be translated into German. At Munich, Haneberg, 
Abbot of St. Boniface, who is one of the most distinguished 
Oriental scholars in Germany, and was nominated to the Arch- 
bishopric of Cologne at the last vacancy by the King of Prussia, 
but vetoed by the Pope—the man who drew up the Opinion of 
the Munich Faculty last autumn—has preached against the dogma, 


entreating his hearers “ to adhere to the ancient faith.” At Paris, 


schism is openly talked of among the younger and more active of 
the clergy, and many of them say plainly they shall ignore the 
decree if it is passed, and will neither teach the dogma nor 
enforce it in the confessional. The monks of the Armenian 
Convent at Paris, who are universally respected for their pious 
and ascetic lives, make no secret of their resolve to go openly 
and formally into schism, as their brethren in the Kast have 
done already, if the dogma is proclaimed. Some notion, 
indeed, may be formed of the real state of feeling in France 
from the report of the Bishop of Nevers, himself a stanch in- 
fallibilist, who was obliged to acknowledge, on his return to 
Rome the other day from a visit to Paris, that he had found only 
three infallibilists there, two of whom were ladies; it is shrewdly 
suspected that the nuncio, Chigi, was the third. Bishop Maret 
is reported to have said not long ago to a friend of his, a distin- 
guished Italian statesman, that “the results of proclaiming the 
new dogma would be schism in Germany, the indefinite post- 
ponement of the return of Englishmen and Americans to the 
taith, the annihilation of all hope of reconciling the Kast, and in 
Trance the separation of contempt” (da séparation du mépris). 
No sensible man can doubt that he is right. 

Still more significant, however, are the public pronouncements 
of several of the most eminent members ofthe Council against the 
new dogma, which are becoming more frequent and more decisive 
as the day of battle draws near. And it is specially to be noted 
that the question of “ opportuneness ” has long since been dropped 
by tacit consent on both sides, though infallibilist writers and 
preachers are still fond of asserting that nobody questions the 
truth of the doctrine, but only the expediency of proclaiming it. 
It seems strange, even as a matter of policy, that an assertion so 
conspicuously the reverse of being true should be persisted in, in 
the teeth of notorious facts. Dr. Newman is literally the only 
man of mark, opposed to the definition, who speaks on 
this point with an uncertain sound, and nobody who is aware 
of his lifelong habit of excessive deference to authority will 
wonder at his reticence, however they may deplore it. That 
he has gained little by it is proved by the insolent and spite- 
ful criticism which his letter has elicited from M. Veuillot, 
to say nothing of the more solemn impertinence of the Tabict. 
Even “the Romanist Ketteler,” as he has come to be called in 
Germany from his timid indecision through the last four 
months, has at last had the courage to choose his side, and has 
come out with a publication against, not the opportuneness, but the 
truth, of the new dogma. More important, however, in themselves, 
are the treatises of Cardinal Schwarzenberg, Cardinal Rauscher, and 
Bishop Hefele against infallibilism. All these, as well as Dupan- 
loup’s third pamphlet in reply to Archbishop Spalding, are pub- 
lished at Naples; for nothing on that side of the question is 
suffered to be printed at Rome, though Spalding’s infallibilist 
declamations are published and studiously. disseminated there, and 
the Pope has himself ordered Liberatore, the Jesuit compiler of a 
manual of scholastic philosophy, to whitewash Honorius in answer 
to Hefele. But then, to “ sure, the Univers—the accredited 


organ of the Curia for the general public—openly defends the 


conduct of the Roman Post Office, in opening, and, if desirable, sup- 

ssing all suspected letters, for “the Government cannot lawfully 
favour the diflusion of error and attacks on the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ.” That to allow letters to pass unopened is to favour 
the diffusion of error is a triumph of Ultramontane logic of 
which even M. Veuillot may fee! justly proud. Bishop Hefele’s 
work, which is chiefly occupied with examining the case of 
Pope Honorius, is pronounced by competent judges to be well 
worthy the reputation of one who is facile princeps among the 
Bishops for his knowledge of Church history. Cardinal Rauscher’s 
treatise is studiously respectful in tone, but its reasoning is incisive 
enough. He does not mince matters, but shows plainly that the 
divine rights of the Episcopate are annulled and General Councils 
made absolutely useless by the assertion of Papal infallibility. He 
also dwells with great force on the social and political bearings of a 
doctrine which would always, he says, have been regarded by the 
Emperors as high treason even in Charlemagne’s time, and was 
wholly unknown to the ancient Councils, Like “ Janus,’ he 
points out that two of the most extravagant Bulls ever issued by 
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the See of Rome, the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VII. ang thy 
Cum ex Apostolatis officio of Paul IV., which assert the g 
dominion of the Pope over all earthly sovereigns and gover, 
ments, and in all relations of civil and social life, would be at 
invested with infallible and immutable authority, Capgj 
Schwarzenberg has chiefly addressed himself to examini 
Manning’s Pastoral, and he dissects with calm irony the the af 
“ex cathedré decisions.” Until it is explained—and hard} 
Ultramontane divines agree in their explanation—this is a 
Lesbian rule. Dut, as Dr. Manning explains it, it is no rule ¢ 
all, or at least the cabalistic words ex cathedrd might as well by 
dropped out altogether. According to his interpretation it meany 
whatever the Pope may choose to mean by it, who, as Boniface VI] 
said roundly, “holds all rights in the shrine of his breast» 
All the five prelates we have mentioned directly attack, not merely 
the definition, but the doctrine intended to be defined. 

But perhaps the most noticeable utterance that has yet issu 
from the bosom of the Council, though it appears without the 
author's name, is the letter of a French bishop, published in th 
Times of Tuesday last, which comes before us too amply 
guaranteed to leave any doubt of its genuineness. It igs ag. 
dressed to a priest in France, and is chiefly remarkable q 
two accounts. It is, so far as we are aware, the first direct im. 
peachment from an intluential quarter of the validity of the Coungi, 
and is throughout a comment on the text with which it o 
“ Where there is no liberty there is no authority.” It is a subond. 
nate, but by no means unimportant, feature of the letter that it 
shows how completely “ the divinity which doth hedge about” g 
Pope, and the sort of romantic loyalty felt for the person of 
Pius IX. by many, especially ecelesiastics, even among those least 
disposed to favour his extravagant pretensions, has broken down 
under the pressure of four months’ closer intercourse in the present 
atmosphere of Rome. It has become abundantly clear that the 
easy amiability which seemed to distinguish him under ordi 
circumstances was at best only one side of a character of little 
depth, and that, as with other somewhat feline natures, the velvet 
paw can scratch viciously enough under irritation. His popularity 
has been steadily falling since December 8 of last year. When we 
recoliect that 2 member of the Turkish Embassy at Florence had 
lately to proceed to Rome in order to protect the bishops under 
the Ottoman Government from the tyranny exercised over them, 
we need not marvel at any of the statements in the French 
Bishop’s letter, which is so remarkable a document in many ways 
that we make no apology for presenting our readers with 
the greater portion of it. The Bishop begins with expressing 
his belief that all efforts of the minority in the Council, or of 
diplomatists outside it, will be ineffectual, and the aid of the latter 
he has no desire to invoke against the Court party. “ ‘The remedy 
is not there. They will gain ail they want, avd march triumph- 
antly to the abyss.” But he thinks it well to appeal to the only 
influence they are really afraid of, public opinion :— 

Tl faut par ce moyen établir ce qui est vrai—point d’autorité parce que 
point de liberté. Le défaut de liberté, gros comme des montagnes, créve les 
yeux: il repose sur des faits notoires, appréciables pour tous, et sa consta- 
tation publique est la seule planche de salut dans la tourmente inouie que 
subit Kglise. 

A notre arrivée, tout était fait sans nous. Toutes les mailles de réseau 
étaient serrées, et les Jésuites qui ont monté le traquenard ne doutaient 
pas un instant que nous y serions pris. Ils voulaient nous faire poser pat 
enchantement la pierre angulaire de leur fronton, et se seraient ¢ 
ensuite, sans nous, de batir le portail de leur édifice en un clin Weil. 

Nous avons done trouvé un re¢glement tout fait—c’est-a-dire, des menottes. 
Pour faire droit & nos plaintes, on a serré de plus belle, et nous jouissons de 
Vancien brodequin que Louis XVI a supprimé. Pour étre vrai, il faut dire 
que les tourmenteurs ont fait la chose avec toute la grace imaginable. Nous 
avons trouvé une majorité toute faite, tres-compacte, plus que suflisante a 
nombre, parfaitement disciplinée, et qui a recu au besoin instructions, m- 
jonctions, menaces, prison, argent. Le systtme des candidatures officielles 
est distancé de cent kilometres. . 

Une commission, la plus utile, celle ot l’on peut adresser ses réclamations, 
a été eréée et imposée d’ofice. 

Mais il faut dire & sa louange qu'elle ne fonctionne pas parce qu'elle ne 
répond jamais, ou qu’elle ne répond qu’aux membres de la majorite. Nous 
avons été libres de nommer les autres commissions, hoetenicer la 
majorité fictive a pu les créer & aide de listes dressées et lithographi 

Restait la parole; mais & quelles conditions! Défense de répliquer m 
mot, de diseuter, d’éclairer. Si on voulait parler, il fallait se faire inscrir, 
et le lendemain, ou deux jours apres, quand tout était refroidi, on pow t 
venir ennuyer l’assemblée par un diseours. Défense alors de sortir du 
theme donné aux coliers (excepté pour messicurs de la majorité), et quand 
on a tenté de parler de liberté, de réglement, de commission, d’acoustique, 
de décentralisation, de désitalianisation, on a vu se produire les scenes 
tumultueuses qui ont démoli les Cardinaux Rauscher et Schwarzenberg, Ies 
Evéques de Colocza, de Bosnie, d’Halifax, tandis qu’on trouvait bon que 
Moulins, Belley et d'autres introduisissent de force la grande question 
propos de la vie des cleres. 


We may add, what is stated in a recent letter of an eminent French 
relate, that it is now become an established practice to hoot every 
Bishop of the Opposition directly he mounts the tribune, and before 
he has opened his lips. The Bishop goes on to comment on the 
abusive language of the Ultramontane journals, and the offi 
support given them. And then he comes to the Pope :— 


Mais voici ce qui acheve d’opprimer notre liberté; elle est écrasée de tout 
le poids du respect que nous portons notre chef. 

La question est pendante ; elle n’est pas méme i: l’ordre du jour, les juges 
de droit divin sont réunis et attendent.pour la traiter. Or en pleines ass 
le chef se seit de sa haute et divine autorité pour blamer devant les ors 
qui lui sont présentés leurs évéques mineurs. I) fait Péloge fanebre de a fe 
Montalembert devant 400 personnes ; il écrit 4 Dom Guéranger, 21 Ab 
Cabritres de Nimes, qui s’est dressé devant l’Evéque d’Orléans, aux dioceses 
dont les prétres font des adresses pour forcer la main & leurs mandatawress 
et il fait tout cela en termes tels que la Gazette du Midi et tutte 
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nil n’est plus permis ni aux évéques ni & personne de soutenir le 
i on cela de la liberté! 
nous menace de passer par dessus une minorité imposante contraire- 
ment & toute la tradition, de fouler aux pieds la regle supréme de S. Vincent 
de Lerins ; quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus, On préche que 
Yonanimité morale n’est pas nécessaire, que le chef est maitre de tout, et 
ne nous devons rendre des services et non point des sentences, faire de 
taffection quand il s’agit de Ja foi. Voila notre liberté! Un cardinal me 
disait pour conclusion, * Mon cher, nous allons aux abimes.’ 
Tout cela est capable d’ébranler les faibles de désagréger ce qui tient a si 


peu. 


Je crois vous avoir peint la position ce qu’elle est. Priez pour nous, 
fates valoir la chose parce qu'elle est vraie, parce que je crois servir VEglise 
en vous la t. 


Readin the light of this startling letter the last words of “ Janus” — 


betray their fall significance—“ Theologians and canonists declare 
that without complete freedom the decisions of a Council are not 
binding, and the assembly is only a pseudo-Synod. Its decisions 
may have to be revised.” ‘There are evidently bishops at Lome 
who quite agree with him, 


THE CASE OF COLONEL BOXER. 

ET us endeavour to obtain from the published correspondence 
L aclear notion of the dispute between Colonel Boxer and the 
War Office, and then we shall probably have no great difficulty in 
forming an opinion upon the merits of it. The services of Colonel 
Boxer have been great, and his direct remuneration has been 
small, He has taken out patents for inventions made during the 
years of his employment in the Royal Laboratory, and he has 
derived from these patents emoluments which have reconciled him 
to remaining in the public service at a salary which he would 
otherwise have deemed inadequate. He had reason to think that 
this combination of two characters, which might otherwise appear 
inconsistent, was sanctioned by the War Otfice. 

We will take up the story on May 1, 1867, when Mr. Daw, 
desiring to submit a new ammunition for the public service, 
addressed to Sir John Pakington, then Secretary of State for 
War, an inquiry as to the terms on which a contract had been 
issued to Messrs. Eley Brothers, “the agents for Colonel Boxer’s 
cartridge.” ILereupon Colonel Boxer was requested by the War 
Otfice to state “ whether Messrs. Eley & Co, have purchased your 
interest in your patent for small-arm cartridges, or whether you 
receive any royalty, or other consideration from them.” To this 
question Colonel Boxer answered, “An absolute assignment of 
my patents for cartridges has been made to Messrs. Eley Brothers. 
‘These patents are therefore the property of this firm.” At this time 
the War Office had under consideration an application by Colonel 
Boxer, made in the previous month of April, for a pecuniary reward 


for his improvements in war matériel etlected since 1866. The | 
decision of the War Office upon this application was given on | 


January 4, 1868, and it is to be observed that nine months were 
i a in composing a letter in the name of Sir John Pakington, 
which after all made him say that which he now repudiates. The 
letter stated that Sir John Pakington was of opinion that none of 
the various improvements which Colonel Boxer had brought about 
were of such a character as would warrant a grant to him of 
ublic money. Some of these improvements were of such a 
kind as might fairly be expected to be made by the Super- 
intendent of the Royal Laboratory, and therefore were sutfi- 
ciently rewarded by the emoluments of that office; ‘“ while 


the other inventions you have enumerated — namely, your | 


fuses, breech-loading ammunition, and shrapnel shell for rifled 
ordnance, having been patented by you, you must, he (Sir 
John Pakington) considers, look for reward from the royalties 
or other remuneration you may receive as a patentee from private 
manufacturers.” ‘This letter, which concludes by expressing Sir 
John Pakington’s high sense of the value of Colonel Boxer's 
services, is signed by the Director of Ordnance, General St. George. 
Weare now informed by Sir John Pakington that the passage 
above quoted was not authorized by his Minute, from which the 
letter ought to have been written, and was contrary to his view 
of Colonel Boxer’s position in the public service ; and we can 
only suppose that this is another example of the tendency of 
otficers in Government departments to improve upon the in- 
structions which they receive. We do not know whether General 
t. George, who signed the letter, was more fully acquainted 
With its contents than Sir John Pakington, in whose name it 
purports to have been written. Probably it was the work of a 
clerk who considered that he knew better than cither of his supe- 
Hors how to write a letter. But even accepting this as a sufficient 
explanation of Sir John Pakington’s ignorance of what had been 
wnitten on his behalf, it is to be observed that on January or 
February 11 Colonel Boxer addressed to the Director of Ordnance 
a elaborate answer to the letter of the War Office, in which he 
Tecapitulates the paragraph above quoted, and this answer must 
have been seen by Sir John Pakington, unless we are to suppose 
that he was a purely ornamental Secretary for War. We find the 
Director of Ordnance writing to Colonel Boxer on March 3 
that he had laid the letter of January 11 before the Secre- 
tary for War, but that perhaps is merely a common official form. 
conclusion to which Sir John Pakinton is stated in this letter 

to ave come is that he will recommend an increase of Colonel 

xer's salary, which Colonel Boxer declined to accept. 

el ®must now go back to a letter of August 17, 1867, also 
Meas in the name of Sir John Palington, but signed by Lord 
ngford, the Under-Secretary of State for War. ‘The subject of 


the assignment of Colonel Boxer's patents for small-arm cartridges 
to Messrs. Eley Brothers, has received, says the letter, the fullest 
| consideration of Sir John Pakington. The circumstance of the: 
possession of a patent by a Government officer for articles with 
| which he is specially concerned has been the subject of unfayour- 
able comment in Parliament and elsewhere; and the assignment 
of such a patent toa firm which does, or may possibly at any 
| future period, hold a contract for the supply of the articles 
| specified in such patent, cannot fail to be a source of em- 
| barrassment, and may lead to imputations highly injurious to 
the public service. The letter concludes by informing Colonel 
| Boxer that Sir John Pakington much regrets his proceedings in 
this matter, and desires that Colonel Boxer “shall not for the 
future undertake any personal agreement with Government con- 
tractors or others with whom he may possibly be brought into 
communication in his official capacity.” Thus writes Sir John 
Pakington, by the hand of the Under-Secretary for War in 
_ August 1867. But he writes by the hand of the Director of 
Ordnance in January 1868, that for his invention of breech-loading 
ammunition Colonel Boxer must look for reward from royalties or 
other remuneration which he may receive as patentee from private 
| manufacturers. Sir John Pakington now says that this passage was. 
introduced into the letter of January 4, 1868, without his know- 
ledge or authority. But he seems hardly to have perceived that 
this statement, which of course we do not question, places him 
in a difficult position, Colonel Boxer had addressed to the War 
Office a claim for a pecuniary reward for his inventions ; Sir John 
Pakington considers this claim, and arrives at a decision on it. 
That decision is announced in a letter, which says that, as regards 
some inventions, they were made in the ordinary course of duty, 
and as regards others the inventor must look for remuneration to 
manufacturers. But if Sir John Pakington did not mean this, he 
must have meant something else, and the only possible meaning is 
that Colonel Boxer was to have no reward at all except the ex- 
pression of Sir John Pakington’s sense of the value of his services. 
This subject had been under consideration for nine months, and we 
cannot therefore believe that Sir John Pakington had formed no 
opinion on it. If it be true, as now alleged, that Messrs. Eley have 
derived a large protit from working for the Government under 
these patents, and have divided this profit with Colonel Boxer, 
it follows that Colonel Boxer’s invention was worth a consider- 
able sum of money; and Colonel Boxer, having benefited his 
country to this extent, was to be rewarded by the blessing of Sir 
John Pakington. Lut the matter does not stop here. In answer 
to the letter from the War Otlice of January 4, 1868, Colonel 
Boxer wrote, as we have already mentioned, a letter of great 
length, ‘dated January or February 11, in which he states the 
substance of the two letters of the War Office of August 17, 
1867, and January i 1868, and pointedly draws attention to 
their inconsistency. 1 have been told, says he, that I am to make 
no arrangement with mauufacturers, and now { am told that I am 
, to look to manufacturers for my remuneration. He proceeds te 
urge reasons why he should be treated generously by Government. 
The reply to this letter, dated March 3, 1868, purports to 
have been written by the direction of Sir John Pakington, who 
must therefore have read Colonel Boxer’s letter, and ought. to 
have cleared up the contradiction which was shown in his own 
official correspondence. But the reply merely maintains that 
Colonel Boxer's inventions were such as might be expected to 
occur to the mind of an able superintendent, and it offers him 
an increase of salary, which, according to Colonel Boxer, would 
amount to the magnificent total sum of gool. Colonel Boxer de- 
clined this offer, and continued to receive a remuneration from 
Messrs, Eley for the use of his patents until the subject was 
brought under the notice of Mr. Cardwell, and a correspondence 
ensued, which ended in the resignation by Colonel Boxer of his 
| office. The objection to his holding patents and receiving royalties 
| is obvious; but if he had made valuable inventions, he ought to 
| be rewarded for them, or, at least, somebody ought to take the 
| trouble to form an opinion that he ought not. The most probable 
interpretation of the ambiguous utterances of the War Oflice ap- 
| pears to be, that its pay is small, but the perquisites of its servants 
| ure likely to be considerable. One department virtuously declares 
| that gratuities are prohibited, and another department thriftily 
contrives to make gratuities serve instead of wages. 
When this subject was lately debated in the House of Com- 
_ mons, Mr. Cardwell was obliged to confess that the correspondenee 
| which passed under his predecessor was not so clear as he could 
wish it to have been. We venture to say that it is the greatest 
muddle that even the War Office ever perpetrated. Mr. Cardwell 
called upon Colonel Boxer to give explanations as to royalties 
received from Messrs. Eley, and Colonel Boxer declined, on 
the ground that his patents were a private matter. Thereupon 
Mr. Cardwell called upon Colonel Boxer to resign his oflice, 
which he did. There can be no question that Colonel Boxer com- 
mitted an act of insubordination, or that the connexion between 
him and Messrs. Eley was most objectionable. But the result of 
the discussion is as unsatisfactory as possible, for we arrive at this, 
that no man of talent will ever serve the Government. As long 
ago as the Crimean war the services of Colonel Boxer were 
emphatically recognized by the War Office, and he received for 
some of his early inventions a gratuity of 5,000/ He serves the 
Government for the next twelve years, being the best years of his 
life, and at the end of that period he is receiving a salary of 5o0o/. 
a year besides his military pay. He also holds patents, or rights 
in respect of patents, which are probably valuable, but they cause 
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him to lose his office. It can hardly be doubted that if he had 
taken the 5,000/. granted to him by Parliament in 1857, and had 
left the public service, he would by this time have realized a 
handsome fortune. 

The complaint of Sir John Pakington that he was misled by 
Colonel Boxer would deserve more attention if it were not mani- 
fest that Colonel Boxer was misled by Sir John Pakington. It 
is, however, true that Colonel Boxer gave an ambiguous or im- 
— answer to a question Pe onl to him by order of Sir 

ohn Pakington. It is possible that he forebore to answer the 
— perfectly because he disputed the right to put it to him. 

e was asked in May, 1867, whether Messrs. Eley had purchased 
his patent, or whether he received any royalty from them. He 
answered that his patent had been absolutely assigned to them. 
It afterwards appeared that, by a private agreement between him- 
self and Messrs. Eley, he retained a pecuniary interest in the 
working of the patent. Sir John Pakington reasonably says that 
by an absolute assignment he understood an assignment which 
left no interest in the assignor, and he adds that if he had known 
that Colonel Boxer had an interest in the patent he would not 
have allowed him to continue in his office. Yet in January 
following Colonel Boxer is informed, in the name of Sir John 
Pakington, that he shall have no gratuity, but may make what 
he can out of his patent. We ask again, if Sir pe & Pakington 
did not mean this, what did he mean? The answer to this ques- 
tion cannot be satisfactorily obtained from the minute of Sir John 
Pakington’s letter which was read in the House of Commons on 
Thursday evening. The minute purports to proceed on the prin- 
ciple that all Colonel Boxer’s inventions were produced in the 
ordinary course of duty. But Sir John Pakington told the House 
that the Reward Committee of the War Office, to which Colonel 
Boxer’s claim had been referred, “ grounded their refusal on the 
fact that Colonel Boxer had taken out a patent.” Thus it appears 
that the letter of January 4, 1868, expressed the view of the 
Reward Committee, although it was contrary to the view of Sir 
John Pakington. We seem to be just where we were before we 
saw the minute. Sir John Pakington personally disapproved of 
Colonel Boxer’s holding patent rights, and he would give him in 
lieu of them either nothing or gool., it did not matter which. 
And we are told that officers thus treated are to invent in the 
ordinary course of duty! The English public service is the most 
marvellous combination ever seen of prodigality and stinginess. 


THE RAILWAY AND QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


ape House of Commons has narrowly “es performing a 
substantial act of courageous justice. he occasion was 
offered to it last week of, atone blow, breaking up the game—dear 
to railway speculators—of double-or-quits, and of saving London 
from the disgraceful mutilation of a nobly planned civic improve- 
ment; and bya majority of twenty-one in a House of about three 
hundred members it rejected the opportunity. The justification 
for its cowardice seems to have been that the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway Bill came before it on a third reading, and that in 
the general wreck of reverence for all other constituted authori- 
ties, the House of Commons is apt to worship the conclusions of 
its own Private Bill Committees. To be sure, the Committee was 
either sceptical of its own conclusions or grimly ironical ; for it 
tied up the permission with conditions which are likely enough to 
make the victory of the ere ag Railway (even if it be 
not reversed in another place) only less disastrous than success. 
But this circumstance, so far from justifying the House in giving 
effect to the narrow and technical judgment of its four represen- 
tatives, ought to have emboldened it to take the broader line of 
consulting the permanent welfare of London in general and of the 
City in particular. It is matter now of ancient history, but not the 
less true, that six years ago a very weighty joint Committee of both 
Houses—an almost unprecedented phenomenon—presided over by 
the present Lord Derby, took into consideration the internal rail- 
way service of all London, in all its bearings, with a view not 
merely to the dividends of credulous shareholders and the profits 
of overreaching contractors, but to the accommodation of the public 
and the benefit of the capital. Among the recommendations of 
this Committee stood foremost that of the so called “ Inner Circle,” 
a girdle underground railway,which was to serve London north of 
the Thames by a zone taking to the North, roughly speaking, the 
line which some half century since was the extreme limit of 
“town” as com with suburbs, but to the East and South closely 
hugging the City. Of this the northern half was assigned to the 
Metropolitan Railway, and forms the now familiar Underground 
Railway burrowing under the once “New Road.” The southern 
half fell to the share of the Metropolitan District Railway, the 
points of junction between the two companies being to the east 
‘rinity Square, and the “ District”” Company obtaining the signal 
advantage over its rival of having the made ground to be reclaimed 
by the Thames Embankment conceded to it as an integral 
portion of its line. The result hitherto of this magnificent concep- 
tion is that the eastern segment of the circle has not merely been 
left incomplete, but remitted to the Greek Kalends, and that the 
Embankment portion of the southern section has only been heard 
of as a marplot; unable (if we may talk of a railroad as a living 
thing) to complete itself, and omnipotent to embarrass and to 
delay, for a space of time which must be reckoned by years, the 
completion of the Thames Quay. At last, bankrupt in reputation 
aud in funds, the District Company is, by a desperate effort, spend- 
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ing its all but last shilling in creeping up to the spot where Breai 


This was, however, too safe and commonplace a settlement 
to suit the speculative intellects which have presided over th 
fortunes and misfortunes of the line; and so they have come 
to Parliament this year with a proposal to abandon in effg 
(though we need hardly say that this is fiercely and 
tinaciously denied) any intention of completing the circle fy 
the creation of which it had been called into existence, anj 
instead to usurp that portion of Queen Victoria Street which lig 
between Cannon Street and the Mansion House, to close it 
after it has been completed and opened by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and to perforate it with an underground station, 
riving up the centre of the street by a yawning chasm of soma 
three or four hundred feet in length. The financial side of the 
operation is that the Company proposes to seize upon the 
perty of the Metropolitan Board La sory as far as we can un 
stand the plan, a farthing of compensation, and that it antici 
—insolvent and discredited as it is—that speculators will be found 
credulous enough to provide the money sufficient, according to its 
— apparently inadequate estimate, to carry through the unde 


ing. 

Into the question as one of railway morality we do not enter; 
the case speaks for itself, and our own views upon such matters have 
been too clearly and too often expressed to require being repeated, 
The attempt to prove that the Underground Station in Queen 
Victoria Street will not be detrimental to the new thoroughfar 
is not so much audacious as reckless. Our readers may remember 
that this street is, so to speak, the inland prolongation of the En. 
bankment roadway, and will, when completed, run for the length 
of about half a mile in a north-easterly direction from Blackfrian 
Bridge to the Mansion House, with a breadth of seventy feet 
The ground, cleared of encumbrances, and lotted out for buildi 
on either side, is of varying breadths according to the direction of 
adjacent streets, in some parts deep, in others exceedingly shallow, 
The obstruction which the railroad proposes to create is, as we 
have said, a chasm of from three to four hundred feet in | 
divided by breaks into four long holes, fifteen feet broad, 
fenced round with some sort of wall, balustrade, or parapet, under 
which the engines are to snort, puff, and smoke, and the mix 
cellaneous crowd which throngs a Metropolitan terminus is to 
chatter, chaff, and shout. The Company has generously proposed, 
in compensation, to widen the street line, for the length of the four 
holes, by an equivalent addition of breadth, thereby producing the 
double result of depreciating the selling value of the mutilated lots, 
and of breaking the symmetry of street line, without creating the 
imposing appearance of a square. The arguments which have 
been alleged to show that the contemplated arrangements will 
minimize the damage irresistibly resolve themselves into a dilemma, 
Either the protecting fence round the holes will be so high and 
solid that, while it circumscribes the underground nuisance, it 
will break up the street into two alleys, and, in addition to the 
artistic injury, ruin the value of the ground-floor fronts of the 
adjacent houses ; or,in avoiding the risk of a new “ Middle Row,” 
it will expose the street to the inconvenience of the station under- 
neath, and the station to the molestations which may be showered 
down upon it from above. In either case the traffic will be 
seriously interrupted by the hard and fast line of division, and 
the character and appearance of the new street seriously dam: 

The convenience of the City men wishing to rush to the Bank 
has no doubt its value. It would in one way be very convenient for 
every City man to have a passenger station at his front door and 
a goods station at his back door. But the impossibility of s0 
gratifying him is the proof that the particular convenience 
alleged by the promoters is not so great as it has been represented. 
Every City man does not first go to the Bank or the Exchange; 
generally he begins and ends his day at his own office; and the 
Inner Circle Railway, honestly carried out, would therefore be of 
more solid use to the whole City than this one line running up 
to the Bank. Moreover, the congestion of carriages, roughs, 
and idlers, inseparable from a central station, would not im- 
probably create an inconvenience to the staid men of business 
fully commensurate with the speculative advantage. We put out 
of the question the subway under the Poultry crossing, which 
forms part of the plan. This is really quite distinct from the 
station, and if it is to be carried out, it ought to be the work of 
the municipal authorities. 

The practical conclusion of the whole matter is the crying want 
of some central and regulative authority for public works and 
public buildings in London. For once the City and the Metro- 
politan Board, oblivious of their deep-seated jealousies, have 
cordially united in perfecting a noble improvement, and at the 
moment of their success a destitute railway and a haphazard Com- 
mittee of the Commons have combined to ruin the undertaking. 
Happily the Bill has still to tight its way through the Lords, and 
we trust that long before the day of Royal Assents arrives it 
have been reckoned among the slain and missing. 


| Ul LOFIA Steet 
t meet. Moreover, if it were utterly to exhaust the till, it might 
i go on to a spot in Cannon Street near the South-Eastern station, 
t and there construct a temporary terminus, destitute indeed of thy 
advantages involved in the circular scheme, but convenient alij, 
for City men, who would be put down within a very few minut 
walk of all the great places of business, and for the traffic of gj 
the southern and south-eastern counties concentrated at the great 
Cannon Street Terminus. 
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REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


HIS Re from which we have already quoted, in its 
T account of the Swiss and French workmen gives a quantity of 
information which is interesting, useful, and unsatisfactory. All 
information respecting the training, habits, means, and wages of 

tinental artisans is naturally interesting to every one who cares 
about the condition of his fellow-men. It is especially useful to all 
who are interested in comparing the condition of English with that 
of foreign artisans ; but this information is very unsatisfactory to all 
who care for the prudential improvement of the working-man, his 

in thrift and economy, and his independence of extrinsic 
sapport. Throughout these Reports we shall see repeated 
instances of benevolent patro: perpetually interfering to do that 
for the working-man which he ought in most cases to do for 
himself; and only too successfully teaching him to depend upon 
others when he might depend upon himself. 

In France—at any rate, in Paris—the working-man makes the 
Government under which he lives, and lives in a great degree 
on the Government which he has made. His dependence begins in 
the earliest stages of life, before he is aware how much he is dis- 
counting the power which he will hereafter exercise. His infan- 
tine days are passed in the créche, where public or private charity 
affords him shelter and attendance without trouble to either of his 

ts. From the créche he passes to the salle d’asile, where it 
is only a question of pride or meanness on the part of his parents 
whether his first education shall be wholly or partially gratuitous. 
Be it remembered that the salles d’asile are not caliel % Paris; 
for in 1866 not fewer than 432,000 children were educated in 
these institutions altogether. From the salle d'asile he is trans- 
ferred to the école primaire, where, for the slightest payment, or 
for none at all, he se more thorough instruction than the sons 
of man lish brokers and merchants receive in “ Establish- 
ments for Young Gentlemen.” In 1866 more than 1,732,000 
boys and 1,578,000 girls attended these schools throughout 
France. Beyond:these, again, are different superior schools, culmi- 
nating in the most ambitious of all, the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers. Up to this point little has been done by the French 
workman, but everything for him. Henceforth his attempts to 
help himself are aided by the benevolence of a paternal Govern- 
ment. There are about 500 savings banks in France, with 
deposits to the value of twenty-three millions sterling. Then 
there are the Annuity Societies (Caisses de Retraite pour la 
Vieillesse), which enable a working-man, by the investment of 
two sous a day, to obtain an annuity of 20/. on attaining his 
sixtieth year. Lastly, there are the Sociétés de Secours mutuels, 
ot Friendly Societies, which perform functions nearly identic 
with those in England. They furnish temporary assistance to 
their sick or infirm members, and provide the funeral expenses of 
those who are dead. All these societies, we infer from the general 
tenor of the Report, are more or less watched and inspected by the 
Government. They are controlled by official pressure into a con- 
formity of practice with principle, and are not allowed to expend 
60 per cent. of their receipts on the salaries and feasts of 
their committeemen. From all these circumstances one might 
infer that the French workman is a well-trained, disciplined, 
and contented man, thrifty in the accumulation of funds 
which can be so well economized, and grateful to the 
Government which thus stimulates and rewards his thrift. He 
who would make such a supposition would find himself strangely 
disabused by facts. The French artisan in general, and the Parisian 
artisan in particular, is neither grateful nor contented. The wages 
which he receives are on a level with those of his English com- 
. But, in Paris at any rate, he does not save or invest more 
ly than the Englishman. He does not, it is true, guzzle and 
swill away his earnings as too many London workmen do. But 
he is not a whit less extravagant in his own way. He expends a 
proportion of his wages on what he calls his plaisirs. Fétes, 
calés, dancing-saloons, music-halls, singing-rooms, in which the 
indecency is more striking than the melody or the wit, make as great 
4 drain on his resources as the alehouse and the gin-palace do on 
those of the London mechanic. And the women are not behind the 
men in their love of pleasure. Many a wife of a Parisian labourer 
earning high wages into some kind of service, not to make 
the pot boil at home, but to provide for her plaisirs abroad. A 
Working population which thus provides for its own pleasures, and 
has its education and protection provided for it, ought to be 
cheerful, and even jolly. But the working population of Paris, 
though often excited by gaiety, knows nothing of permanent 
contentment. As Mr. Malet says, “No private indulgence, no 
public legislation, can eradicate from their mind the idea that the 
capitalist is a vampire feeding on their blood. In the worksho 
the discipline may be complete ; beyond it the employer is trea 
Without respect, and his word is without influence. His efforts 
to make little arrangements which may be useful are treated not 
#8 boons, but as devices to bribe them to additional labour. A 
ge manufacturer, by way of doing a kindness to the hands in 
Ps employment, turned on a tap of hot and cold water outside 
© manufactory, at which any of the families living about 
= come and help themselves. A workman, on being 
ree whether the innovation was well received by his 
«ows, replied simply, without the slightest intention of 
Giving offence, that it ap to be only a small part of 


in the light of a spontaneous act of benevolence. They say again 
and again, It is only part of what is due to us.” It is not a plea- 
sant reflection that thousands of French operatives go through 
their lives imbued with these opinions, which they leave to their 
children and successors, to be cultivated and developed by the 
sermons of Socialist teachers in every large town. It is a dreary 
piece of good-fortune which forbids a Parisian workman to have 
grandchildren; otherwise this teaching would fructify more 
rapidly than it has done hitherto. To the alternate excitements 
of indulgence and insurrection is due a result which proves the 
unwholesomeness of Parisian life, and precludes the hereditary 
transmission of an inexorable communism in the same families. 

We turn from France to Switzerland. Here, at all events, the 
life of the — should be at once happy, contented, and self- 
dependent. He is the citizen of a country which has grand national 
traditions, and of which all the inhabitants are eq Neither is 
political equality marred by those inequalities of fortune which 
make American republicanism such a ludicrous mockery. The 
only plutocrats are the bankers and the hotél-keepers; and 
even their interests are often identified with those of their 


here people are politically equal, and where primogeniture does 
not exist, one would expect to see all equally dependent on their 
own exertions. But this is not the case. There is unmistak- 
ably a poor class in all a of Switzerland, and in some parts 
this is very poor indeed. For this both the cantonal and the 
communal authorities exert themselves to provide education, to 
find employment, and even furnish cheap food. In the forest 
districts the communes generally distribute wood gratuitously. 
Mr. Bonar writes :—“ There is not a single family throughout the 
canton of Argovie which does not receive annually from 120 to 
180 cubic feet of wood.” After following the very minute 
details of the aid liberally given by local authorities and rich 
men in Switzerland to their poorer fellow-citizens—details on 
which Mr. Bonar dwells with unction—it is impossible to read 
the following sentence without a smile:—“ Not only are the in- 
dustrial classes specially favoured by accidental circumstances of 
climate, &c., but their natural self-independence of character en- 
ables them to form a powerful link by their numbers in that firm 
chain of brotherhood which,” &c. Many a true word is spoken in 
jest. Probably the substitution of the word “ self-independence ” 
for “self-dependence ” was not wholly unintentional. Certainly 
Mr. Bonar’s whole description is that of a people who, though 
industrious and, in some cantons, very laborious, are altogether 
more dependent on others than on themselves. That men who 
work so hard as the Swiss labourers, and who, like them, often 
have land of their own, should not be able to subsist exclusively 
on their own toil, is strange enough. But it is yet more strange 
that they should dip their fingers into the public purse, or into 
the pockets of their richer neighbours, for the acquirement of 
education, of fuel, and of food. When we see communism of 
so advanced a kind practised by two nations like the Swiss 
and the French, in each of which equal division of property is 
recognised, and primogeniture repudiated, we may approximately 
reckon the distance of time at which similar practices will become 
familiar to ourselves, who have already increased the power and 
diminished the taxation of our poor, who have opened free dormi- 
tories to the more adventurous of our roving mendicants, and who 


a crime, and that the only good of the rich is to give money to 
the poor. Only we may venture to hope that, when that time 
comes, we shall have learned to call things by their right names, 
and that the sovereign prolétaire, while he maintains himself 
entirely on the involuntary contributions of — 
will not insist on being complimented in the Reports of foreign 
diplomatists for his thrift, prudence, and self-dependence. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


To Exhibition this year is somewhat disappointing, and that 
notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s kind expression of opinion 
that “the mass of works give evidence of a real progress.” But 
at all events the Academicians will have to be excluded from 
“the mass” and from the “ progress.” With the exception of 
Mr. Millais, there is not a member who has not been better in 
former years. The Exhibition, in fact, owes much to the archi- 
tecture of the rooms, little to the supreme quality of the contents. 
Yet it will be conceded that the general aspect of the walls is 
pleasing, and the hanging has for the most part been judicious, 
though some of the rooms might be ns by a few more 
pictures ; the aim of the Council has evidently been to be exclusive, 
and thereby choice. Thus the number of pictures admitted to the 
privilege of being hung at all continues to be much smaller than 
was anticipated when the Academy first entered on these spacious 
premises. Clearly no premium will be put upon mediocrity 
unless the mediocrity fall within the favoured circle of the 
Academy. It is really surprising how little change has been 
effected by the removal from Trafalgar Square to Piccadilly; 
already in the second year’s tenancy routine is established, and so 
circumscribed are the intellectual and literary stores at command, 
that the Catalogue, which in former times bore on the title-page 


was due to them. ... No indulgence appears to them 


uotations from Plato, Cicero, Quintilian, Schiller, Lessing, and. 
Bases, repeats for a second time “ Labor et Ingenium.” To save 


oorer neighbours by the prevailing spirit of association. | 


still retain a monopoly of land which is especially obnoxious to that | 
numerous class which thinks that all oe is a mistake, if not 
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the trouble of further research, this motto, it is presumed, will be 
used in perpetuity. It is true that few persons like labour, and 
genius is hard to get; but in order to add to the supply of the 
latter commodity, six of the most illustrious artists of the Con- 
tinent, including M. Gallait, M. Géréme, and M. Meissonier, have, 
within the year, been elected “ Honorary Foreign Academicians.” 
So much of a sinecure would this new appointment appear 
to be, that hitherto the duties devolving upon these six 
honorary members have been little more than that of eating 
the annual dinner. These illustrious strangers come to spy the 
land, and they bring with them as credentials a total of two 
works. Our native artists this year rejoice over the diminution 
of foreign pictures. An analysis of the pictorial sections of the 
Exhibition gives the following results. ‘Thirty-two Academicians 
exhibit 106 works; nineteen Associates, 54. works ; one Hono- 
rary Foreign Academician, 2 works; and six hundred and forty- 
four outsiders, 873 works. ‘Total number of exhibitors (exclusive 
of sculptors), 696; total number of pictures and drawings exhi- 
bited, 1,035.°’'This total is 106 less than that of last year, and 
only 110 in excess of the total in 1868, when the Academy 
occupied rooms half the area of the present Gallery. These 
somewhat startling figures are explained in part by the contrast 
between the crowded hanging in Trafalgar Square and the scanty 
hanging in Piccadilly; also in part by the present preponderance 
of large pictures—a natural consequence of enlarged space. 

The pictures and drawings occupy ten “Galleries” and one 
“Lecture Room.” We will not follow the order of the Catalogue, 
but the character of the subjects, and as historic painting is not 
quite extinct we shall give it the precedence. “The Karls of 
Desmond and Ormond” (197) is the last picture we may ever see 
in this place by Mr. Maclise, R.A. History records that in one of 
the many conflicts between the two Earls, “ Desmond, being 
wounded and taken prisoner, was borne from the field by some of 
Ormond’s men, who made a litter for the purpose, which they 
slung across their shoulders.” The incident is treated according to 
he painter's wont; the composition is copious and abound ing in 
materials, indeed somewhat confused and overcrowded; the 
forms are rounded massively ; in muscular development the figures 
swell to Michael Angelesque strength, the lines too are twisted 
and contorted, so that, with the exception of a sword, there is 
scarcely a straight line anywhere. ‘The action has consonant 
energy; the colour is strong, but the reverse of vivid; 
the shadows are forcible, even to blackness. And yet 
we fancy this masterly work has less than usual cast- 
iron sinew and metallic lustre, as if the artist in his last 
days was mitigating the violence and subduing the im- 

etuosity of his manner. We note a touching trait of tenderness 
in the action of a child who turns aside to pluck a wild flower 
from the battle-field. Few men in our times have borne such in- 
contestable signs of genius as Daniel Maclise; even the faults of 
the painter are impressed with greatness. Mr. Dickens paid at 
the Academy dinner a tribute to the artist’s “ prodigious fertility 
of mind and wonderful wealth of intellect, which would have made 
him, if he had been so minded, at least as great a writer as he 
was a painter.” Maclise gallantly sustained the true dignity of 
his profession ; he was “in wit a man, in simplicity a child.” 

We have incidentally mentioned Michael Angelo, and, thanks to 
Mr. Henry O’Neil, A.R.A., the great Tuscan makes his appear- 
ance in the big room of the Academy, so sadly altered, however, 
that not even his old servant would know him. ‘The Catalogue 
tells us that the sculptor has slept little and worked hard, and he 
bears, according to tradition, a candle in his cap. Mr. O’Neil’s 
picture cannot be dealt with seriously; the well-known bas-relief 
of the Madonna and Child, which carries to this day the marks of the 
sculptox’s impetuous chisel, here appears as smooth as an ivory 
carving. The whole thing, though almost too solemn and stolid for 
a joke, may pass as a burlesque; the picture would serve to illus- 
trate the comic history of the arts. We are sorry that Mr. O’Neil 
should have thus failed; his “ Death of Raphael” and “The Last 
Requiem of Mozart” are deservedly held in remembrance. Mr. 
Charles Landseer, R.A., Mr. Thorburn, A.R.A., and Mr. Solomon 
Hiart, R.A., need not detain the spectator long ; yet we may per- 
haps be permitted just to say that if the Israelites in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella (135), were half so bad as Mr. Hart has 

ainted them, “the expulsion of the Jews from Spain” ought to 

ave taken place not “soon after” the interview depicted, but 
long before. It is equally difficult to give much encouragement 
to the well-meant eflorts of Mr. Dobson, A.R.A., such as “ Nunc 
Dimittis”’ (217). Religious art, too unreal for earth and too 
inane for a higher sphere, has become deservedly vbsolete. Mr. 
Dobson emulates the retined softness of Sasso Ferrato; his spiri- 
tual-minded works fall into the amiable generalities of the modern 
German school, immaculate because emasculate. Artists of this 
way of thinking need to fill in their vague aspirations by an 
appeal to individual nature. When Mr. Dobson forsales the 
walks of high art for “The Cottage Garden ” (403) he is simple 
and true. 

Historic pictures of a maturity and force somewhat unusual in 
these unhistoric times are produced by Mr. Elmore, R.A., and Mr. 
Ward, R.A. Our artists commonly incline to what may be called 
the anecdote of history, the costume of history, the genre of history. 
From large national transactions they shrink, perhaps under some 
misgiving either as to pictorial power or public patronage. 
“ Louis XIII. and Louis Quatorze” (161), by Mr. Elmore, is 
more than an anecdote and less than a main action. The Dauphin, 
a stout hale fellow,is brought after christening to the bed of the 


dying King, his father. “Whatis your name ?” asks the m 
“ Louis Quatorze,” is the precocious reply. “Not yet, my boy» 
observes his parent. But the King, wasted and pallid, is ney his 
end, and seldom has been seen in a picture-gallery a finer 
The head, turned in profile, is noble and impressive; the hand 
raised towards the child tells the story. This side of the picture jg 
quiet, and the execution as unexceptionable as the thought, Not» 
satisfactory is the other side, forced in order to make more strikj 
the contrast between youth and age, health and sickness. The 
in the draperies have too much brickdust, and the flesh is 4 litt, 
crude in black and white. But the treatment, as a whole, befity 
the solemnity of the scene; the painter does not descend jnjy 
realism or sensationalism ; the picture, though in parts a litt 
decorative, preserves historic dignity. Like reticence or quieti 
was not compatible with Mr. Ward’s noisy subject, “J 
Jeflreys and Richard Baxter” (203). The artist’s vigour is ng 
unequal to the violence of the occasion. Baxter teonatins beforg 
the thundering invectives of Jeffreys; the patient endurance of 
the one, and the fury of the other, make an effective pictorial cop. 
trast. Were either character toned down, as some people will wi 
the picture would lose proportionably in power. The quietes 
passages are the best. ‘ Lady Ashurst and her Daughter” form 
a group of considerable beauty and tenderness; the advocate jg 
admirable for calm dignity, and the drapery is especially wel 
studied and painted. ‘The work is rather injured by heavy hand. 
ling and hot brown colour, but prevailing mastery and ft: 
force, both as to execution as grasp of subject, redeem the 
faults. Here attention may be directed to a well-painted pi 
ture by Mrs. E. M. Ward, “The First Interview of the divorced 
Empress Josephine with the King of Rome” (g16). The attitudes 
of the child and the ex-Empress are happy, the accessories just 
sufficiently realistic, and a tenderness is cast over the scene which 
seems to be the special gift of women in the province of art, Ih 
the last room may be observed Mr. Stone's brilliant but not very 
trustworthy picture, “ Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn observed by 
Queen Katherine” (891). Anne Boleyn, guitar in hand, hag 
captivated the amorous, corpulent King; the courtiers look o 
curiously ; Wolsey clenches his fists, and the long-suffering Kathe 
rine glances at the state of things as she passes, book in hand, 
along the corridor, ‘The painter’s workmanship were almost 
perfect had it been not quite so clean and smooth. The fi 
lack significance, and that in part from the excessive height of 
the panelled room. Altogether the treatment is not free from 
triviality, and the parody on the fat King takes the picture out of 
the range of history into the region of comic fiction. The style 
is suited to Cervantes—a remark which applies to others among 
our would-be historic painters, 

The Exhibition sustains a varied interest from the first room to 
the last, and that the selection and hanging have been on the 
whole judicious and fair is indicated by the fact that the bes 
pictures command the prominent places. The introductory room, 
which is somewhat miscellaneous, gains a good centre in the serious. 
and solidly painted picture of Mr. Yeame’s “ Maundy Thursday.” 
The second Gallery is made the strongest in the Exhibition by 
“ Fortunes,” the masterpiece of Mr. Leslie; “ A Flood,” by Mn 
Millais ; “The Death of Marshal Ney,” by M. Géréme; the mag- 
nificent portrait of “ Mr. Burne Jones,” by Mr. Watts ; “ Voltigeur,” 
by Sir Edwin Landseer; and “ Among the Hills,” by Mr. Peter 
Graham. The Great Gallery, or Banqueting Room, notwithstanding 
the presence of twenty-five Academicians and fourteen Associates, 
is little short of a failure, and that not because the average meritis 
low, but because the large and central works, such as Sir E. Land- 
seer’s dolorous royal picture, “The Return from Deer-Stalking,” 
Mr. Poole’s feeble chaotic composition, “'The Spectral Huntsman,” 
and Mr. Wells’s prodigious portrait of the Lord Chancellor, are 
second-rate examples of the respective masters, as to art poorly 
pretentious, and, as pieces of furniture or decorative adjuncts t 
the imposing architecture, altogether inadequate to their = 
tion. The truth is, the dimensions of this great Gallery 
are in excess of the present power of our English painters; plc 
tures moderate in size are rendered insignificant. Passing from 
the salle dhonneur onwards, Gallery No. 4 is chiefly memorable for 
the fiasco of certain works exhibited “by command.” ‘The visitor 
in completing his first rapid circuit will note in his On 
“Saint Francis preaching to the Birds,” by Mr. Marks; “ The 
Plough,” by Mr. Walker (the most noteworthy pictures from out 
siders); also he may record “Jochebed, the Mother of Moses, 
by Mr. Goodall; “Touchstone and Audrey,” by Mr. Pettie; 
“The Widow’s Mite,” by Mr. Millais. The last-named Academ! 
cian, never stronger than now, paints the portrait most tau 
about, that of “The Marchioness of Huntley.” ‘The above 18 4 
slight indication of some principal pictures. We propose #0 
resume our notice with a more careful analysis. We shall take 
in succession figure pictures of the English school, foreign works, 
landscapes, and portraits, 


LES VIEUX GAR(QONS. 

IIE English stage possesses in Mr. Sothern an actor whos 

talents have hardly been exercised as they deserve. The 
creator of Lord Dundreary is capable, if the opportunity wele 
allowed him, of reviving Lord Foppington, and it, is perha 
worth considering whether Zhe Relapse is absolutely inadmiss1)® 
upon the modern English stage. It has undoubtedly been assum 
by theatrical managers for many years past that the drama 
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yeen' Anne’s reign is unsuited to the taste of the subjects of 
yeen Victoria, and they may have reasonably feared that it 
would task too severely the powers of their companies. Such 
characters as Lord Foppington and Sir ary Wildair demand 
that the actors who undertake them should be, above all other 
things, gentlemen, and unhappily this is the point where English 
gctors are almost invariably deficient. But supposing that a 
sufficient representative of the swell of Queen Anne’s time could 
be found, the question remains whether the plays in which he 
res are capable of reproduction. If we look through the scenes 

The Relapse, we shall observe that although somie of them would 
be considered intolerable in English, they are exactly the sort of 
thing which would attract a fashionable audience if performed 
in French. It is remarkable that the French drama enjoys almost 
all the license which has been retrenched in England. The same 
things are spoken of by M. Sardou as by Vanbrugh, but they are 
not spoken of in quite so plain a way. Lord Foppington calls upon 
Loveless and his wife Amanda on their arrival in London. After 
aconversation in which he supposes himself to have fascinated 
Amanda, he takes her hand and whispers that he is in love with 
her to distraction, whereupon she boxes his ears, and her husband 
and Lord Foppington draw their swords and fight upon the spot. 
The wound and the recovery of Lord Foppington give occasion 
for some of the best comic writing in the English language. His 
servant hopes that he will not venture sv soon to expose himself 
to the weather. “Sir,” says he, “I will venture as soon as I can 
to expose myself to the ladies.” But we are not now concerned 
with the excellence of this comedy, but with the fact that it is 
almost entirely forgotten. There are indeed some passages which 
are inexpressibly disgusting, but they may be omitted without 
impairing the effect of the play. All the scenes in which Lord 
Foppington appears are highly amusing, and there is hardly any- 
thing in them which could be thought objectionable except his 
impertinence to Amanda, The scenes between Loveless and 
Berinthia, and between Worthy and Amanda, are curiously similar 
to the modern I'rench comedies which it is the fashion to admire. 
The virtue of women is assailed by the licentiousness of men, by 
ingenious and complicated methods of attack, which for the most 

t it successfully resists. The town is besieged with an engineer- 
ing skill worthy of the Duke of Marlborough’s campaigns, and 
it is penal relieved at the moment of the grand assault. 
English audiences of that day were tolerant of long speeches just 
as Fyench audiences are now. They did not object to a town 
being taken, but they expected that it would make a stout defence, 
and not surrender until besiegers and besieged had made copious 
use of oratorical artillery. 

The characters of Vanbrugh and his contemporaries have been 
described by Lamb as belonging, not to Christendom, but to the 
Utopia of gallantry, where pleasure is duty, and manners are 
perfect freedom. ‘Lranslated into real life, these characters are 
profligates and strumpets; the business of their brief existence is 
the undivided pursuit of lawless gallantry. We cannot help 
thinking that a similar apology is needed for the works of M. Sar- 
dou and other writers for the Parisian stage. In witnessing the 
performance of Les Vieux Gargons we seem to be transported to 
“the region of pure comedy, where no cold moral reigns.”” Among 
the characters of this play are three husbands, three wives, and 
three middle-aged libertines, of whom however only one, Mortemer, 
canbe considered a formidable enemy of domestic peace. Another 
of the worthy trio, Claviéres, looks like a tradesman in his Sunday 
clothes, and the third, Veaucourtois, whatever the author may 
have intended, is made by the actor who plays the part a gro- 
tesque absurdity. At the opening of the play the three wives are 
suffering the dulness of a country house, while their husbands 
devote themselves too exclusively to /a chasse. One of them 
complains that, being only six weeks married, her husband leaves 
her a prey to a roman anglais, while he occupies himself with 
Killing little animals in the park. In this state of things Mor- 
temer appears upon the scene. He calls under pretext of ask- 
ing subscriptions to a charity, and thus introduces himself to 
the three ladies, upon whose virtue he proceeds to form 
designs, His object is exactly the same as that of Lord Fop- 
Pington when he calls upon Amanda, and the only difference is 
that he does not state it to himself quite so broadly. But that 
which we tolerate in Lord Foppington, who belongs to a by- 
gone age, or to no age at all, is insufferable in an ordinary gentle- 
man of our own time. It is an undeniable fact that this play was 
eg for one hundred and fifty nights in Paris, and yet it is 

ly endurable in England, even in the French language, and 
We are quite sure that nobody would have the hardihood to trans- 
late it. The difficulty of acting such a part as Mortemer without 

g ridiculous is enormous, and M. Lafont deserves all the praise 
he has received for the manner in which he performs his arduous 

sk. But when we have said this we have said all that can be 
said in favour of this play. The other actors and actresses, with 
the exception of Madlle. Ridtion, are second-rate, and people who 
profess to see at the Princess's Theatre an example of the com- 

eteuess with which French plays are put upon the stage, must 

ve an idea of completeness hishly convenient to managers, If 
We say that this play would be intolerable in English, we shall 
perhaps be answered that the “ brilliancy ” of the original would 
be lost in a translation, and we think it would, supposing that it 
ever existed. It appears to us that in the very improbable event 
of & party of French ladies and gentlemen getting into the situa- 
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language of this play is perhaps manifest to the same eyes that are 
able to see perfection in the acting of it at the Princess’s Theatre. 
In our eyes it is a composition of ordinary quality, and the faint 
interest which it excites is entirely due to our curiosity to see a 
play which has been popular in Paris, 

Let us, before we go further indepreciation of this piece, acknow- 
ledge that there is at least one passage in it which is eminently 
suitable for translation. The description by Mortemer of the 
domestic joy from which he is excluded would awaken the sym- 
pathy of any audience in London. Some evening in early winter 
when all Paris returns to Paris, he pictures himself on the boule- 
vard meditating where to dine. He is weary of his usual haunts. 
He meets a friend, and asks him to come and dine with him. 
“No; my wile is waiting for me, and the baby, who is cutting a 
tooth.” He smiles in pity for the man who is hurrying to his 
wife and child. But the smile dies away as there arises in his 
mind a vision of a cosy dining-room where the fire burns brightly 
aud the wife awaits Be husband, and the child cries “Here is 
papa.” Itis cold, and the mist falls, and the carriages roll by 
without end, and he is alone—absolutely, horribly alone. This 
passage is probably as much applauded in Paris as it would be 
in London; and it would prove, if proof were wanting, that 
the domestic affections are as much cherished in France 
as in England. But it is very strange, if this be so, that 
French dramatists should assume, as a matter of course, that 
these affections will be violated. It would be a mistake 
to infer from these pictures of family life in Fiance that it is 
less pure than in England. But if we are to believe the drama- 
tists, the French must be a very queer people, who go on in a very 
queer way. Here are three wives who find the country dull, and 
complain that their husbands go out shooting, and leave them to 
yawn indoors over novels. A middle-aged gentleman of the 
neighbourhood thinks the opportunity suitable for corrupting 
them. If this is put into English, it is very much the reverge of 
brilliant. Indeed, it is at once improbable and dull. The only 
approach to liveliness in the first act is where Mortemer’s friends 
come in, and, perceiving that the alleged motive of his visit is a 
sham, insist upon knowing the name and address gf the family 
who have been ruined by a fire. It should be observed, by the 
way, that Mortemer has actually received from the ladies their 
contributions to this charitable object, so that he begins his 
career of splendid sin by obtaining money under false pretences. 
He seems to be going to swindle a lady out of a ten-franc piece by 
way of preparation for robbing her of her virtue. Let us suppose 
this scene done into English, and acted upon our stage. But the 
supposition is impossible. An Hnglish audience cen tolerate, if 
not applaud, gentlemanly vices, but it does not include lying or 
swindling among the number of them. However, Mortemer 
does not actually carry off the money. The ladies make up 
a bundle of old clothes for the poor people, and Mortemer 
leaves the bundle with the money, saying that they may be 
sent to the excellent curé, who will Inow what to do 
with them. And after all Mortemer’s elaborate contrivances 
he makes a sort of avowal of love to one of the married 
ladies, and nothing comes of it, while the amatory proceedings 
of the two other viewx garcons are simply farcical. The real 
interest of the play depends upon the assault which Mortemer 
prepares, but does not carry into effect, against the virtue of a 
young unmarried lady, who is half-sister to one of the injured 

usbands. And this, we must take leave to say, is more im- 
probable, as well as more unpleasant, than his machinations 
against married ladies. For what, let us ask, can a man of the 
world like Mortemer expect from such a proceeding? The young 
lady happens to be in a carriage, waiting at the door of the house 
where he lives, and he contrives a pretext to induce her to get out 
and come up to his room. So far good. But what will he do 
next? Here is a girl of some seventeen years, fresh from a 
convent, and in love with a youth of suitable age. And here is a 
man of pleasure of forty-eight. It is evident that if he made her 
an honourable proposal it would be rejected, and she would hardly 
understand a proposal of another kind. There is not only the 
difliculty of corrupting a young girl’s mind in the course of a 
quarter or half an hour's conversation, but it is to be remembered 
that the accidental opportunity is not likely to be repeated. How- 
ever, Mortemer is perhaps so blindly in love that he fails to notice 
these obvious considerations. He begins the avowal of his passion, 
but is checked by the girl’s artless innocence, and ends by 
wiping away a tear. We give all praise to the actor who 
can go through this scene without exciting the risibility of 
his audience. But having carefully maintained our gravity during 
the entire scene, we may be allowed to ask afterwards whether 
a more absurd performance was ever witnessed? ‘The author 
seems to think that to find a girl of seventeen virtuous was much 
more than might have been expected, and that thanlis are due to 
Heaven for so great a blessing. “ Ah, Dieu! cela est donc vrai? 
. . - [ly a donc une innocence, une vertu, une candeur pareilles!” 
Well, we should think that the article did exist, even in Paris, 
although the authors of French comedy have done a good deal to 
destroy it. If we were to spend an evening at a friend’s house, 
and after quitting it and finding ourselves alone in the street, were 
to ascertain that our pockets had not been picked, we should not 
feel ourselves called upon to go down upon our knees and thank 
Heaven that honesty still governed the conduct of our entertainer. 
And we expect chastity among women just as much as honesty 
amovg men. ‘The sublime spectacle of a young lady who does not 


‘tions represented in this y, they would be likely to talk much 
after the manner of its fan But the “ trilliancy ” of the 


allow herself in the course of a few minutes to grant that which a 
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gentleman cannot find words to ask, is perhaps more intelligently 
appreciated in Paris than in London. It is perhaps a way they 
have in France when they meet with such a thing as virtue to 
exclaim that it is beautiful and to fall reverently on their knees 
before it, and to tell themselves that they are not as wicked as they 
thought they were since they find themselves still able to under- 
ound sed to adore goodness. But this sort of jg bar out of the 
line of Englishmen as much as the tear which Antoinette per- 
ceives upon the cheek of Mortemer. It should be added that 
Antoinette’s lover afterwards examines her as to this interview 
with Mortemer, and having satisfied himself that no impropriety 
occurred—which, however, he does not seem to have thought im- 
possible—he assures his mistress that she has exhibited angelic 

urity. We think that the angels of Heaven, if not the girls of 
Seat have some right to complain of certain passages in this 
play. If we might venture to turn a French joke against the 
a of it, we would say that Mortemer is as much amazed at 
the discovery of female virtue as a Scotchman when he first 
beholds a pair of breeches. 

The ‘lover of Antoinette, having heard of her interview with 
Mortemer, judiciously avoids asking for explanation until after 
he has challenged him to fight. The quarrel is a very pretty 

uarrel as it stands, and explanation would only spoil it. Mortemer 
sits by his chamber-fire in the early winter morning awaiting the 
hour for the duel. Here he delivers an impressive speech, and 
there is nothing ludicrous in the circumstances under which 
he utters it. The duel is — by the discovery that 
Antoinette’s lover is the son of Mortemer, and the play ends with 
“ Bless you, my children,” in the usual form. Considering that 
Mortemer and the other viewx gargons have given up business, it 
may be hoped that female virtue will become less of a prodigy 
in France. 


NEWMARKET FIRST SPRING MEETING, 


T last the tide of ill-luck that has so long set against Mr. 
Merry’s three-year-olds has turned. Those who are curious 
about coincidences will notice that Mr. Merry has never won a 
t three-year-old race between 1860, when Cambridge beat 
Oxford on the river, and the present year, when, after nine succes- 
sive defeats, the light blues were once again victorious. Those 
also who entertain decided opinions about the impolicy of making 
too much use of a two-year-old will not fail to observe that 
this return of good fortune to Mr. Merry’s colours is coincident 
with a total change of his usual policy. Though Macgregor had 
ten valuable engagements last year, he did not fulfil one of them; 
and, judged by the hitherto invariable practice of his owner to 
lose no fair chance of winning a good race, this fact naturally told 
against the horse. Moreover, when brought to Newmarket last 


autumn, his appearance, as he walked by the side of his more | 


imposing-looking stable companions Sunlight and Sunshine, was 


by no means prepossessing; and he was generally voted deficient , 


both in size and in quality. It was natural also to doubt whether 
a man could be so favoured by fortune as to possess three 
animals in one year equals in age and in racing capabilities, 
We are not going to gp to the hasty conclusion that Mac- 
gregor’s unprecedentedly easy victory in the Two Thousand is 
attributable to the fact of his not having raced as a two-year-old, 
but we are certain that many persons will come to that conclusion 
in their own minds. And the fact itself is deserving of all con- 
sideration, especially when we remember that long succession of 
splendid failures whose brilliant two-year-old victories were a 
promise of later triumphs that was never fulfilled. The recollec- 
tions of Dundee, of Student, of Liddington, of Belladrum, all so 
victorious as two-year-olds, all so incapacitated for work the year 
after, may possibly have induced Mr. Merry last year to * the 
experiment of reserving one of his trio from early work. If so, 
the experiment has been so far singularly successful; for the Two 
Thousand was never won in such ridiculously easy fashion, 
Macgregor having the race at his mercy at any point, and winning 
with quite a stone in hand. 

Apart from this, the Two Thousand this year was piety 
devoid of excitement, although all the best public performers 
engaged came to the post, with the exception of Camel and 
Sunshine. The former was scratched some little while ago, 
and the latter, whose illustrious name will not, we hope, have 
to be added to the list of those who, after a triumphant two-year- 
old career, have faded away into insignificance, was reserved for 
her Epsom engagements. ‘The running in the Biennial at the 
Craven meeting, when the roaring Perambulator finished within a 
length of the two dead-heaters, effectually settled the pretensions 
of all in that race to anything like first-class form. Phere were 
thus left only four that seemed to have the slightest chance for 
the Two Thousand—namely, the best of Mr. Merry’s, the best of 
Joseph Dawson’s, Kingcratt, and Stanley. And hence the race 
was unattended by that excitement which has so often surrounded 
it in previous years. ‘Though a considerable amount of rain had 
fallen on Monday, the ground was still very hard on ‘Tuesday, and 
only ten runners were telegraphed for the great race. Macgregor 
and Sunlight represented Mr. Merry, Claudius took the place of 
Alexander, Normanby and King o’ Scots both ran from Joseph 
Dawson’s stable, and the remainder comprised Astolfo, Kingcraft, 
Stanley, Hawthornden, and The Champion, the last being the colt 
by Skirmisher who ran a dead heat with Alexander in the New- 
market Biennial. Of these, only three, Normanby, King o’ Scots, 
and Astolfo, were saddled in the enclosure. King o’ Scots is a 


fine-to horse with doubtful legs, and walked 
about the enclosure; Normanby looked fit and 
the idea of his beating his stable companion was yj, 
versally ridiculed; and no fault could be found with Astolf, 
except that he was not good enough. The remainder, who 
were saddled at the stables by the Ditch and near the 
ate, we did not see; but the prevailing opinion seemed to be tha 
tanley and Sunlight were the best-looking of the 
Kingcraft had not grown a bit, and that Macgregor, though neg, 
and wiry-looking, was nothing very a he Newmarket 
people, to a man, took a dislike to Macgregor; but we have often 
noticed that the Newmarket judges are especially devoted t 
showy horses, whose action may be very fine, but who frequently 
fail in a struggle requiring gameness and endurance. This smajj 
field of ten would have been speedily despatched on their journey 
but for the vagaries of Sunlight, whose temper, or nervo' 
or whatever his infirmity may be called, is as conspicuous this 
year as ever. He lashed out in every direction and whi 
round every time an attempt was made to get him in a line with 
the other horses. When the flag did fall, he made a vigorous 
effort to start in the direction of the Ditch, and was 0 fy 
successful as to lose quite six lengths’ start before Cannon eould 
get his head straight and set him fairly going. Consequently hg 
was of course unable to fulfil his mission, which was to make 
the running for Macgregor. His fine speed, however, soon brought 
him up to his horses, but as it was soon apparent that Mac 
was quite able to manage the race for himself, he was not 
unnecessarily bustled. No conclusions, therefore, can be drawn 
from Sunlight’s position at the finish, but the same unwillingness 
to start must jeopardize his chance on every occasion. If by any 
chance, however, he should get a fair start in the Derby, we ar 
— that he will lead the field a merry dance for a mile, 
acgregor, who was very quick on his legs at the start, had the 
race in hand at every point, and directly he was let out in the dip, 
he shot up the hill in the most gallant style, and won in a common 
canter. Stanley ran very fast to the bushes, where he was beaten, 
Kingcraft held a prominent position to the dip, but was done with 
directly the ascent of the hill commenced, and seemed to us to 
breast the incline with far less power than he .displayed in the 
Middle Park Plate. King o’ Scots ran like a thorough impostor, 
or a thorough rogue. He appeared to be going well within him- 
self, but directly he was called upon he shut up in a moment, 
Possibly he did not relish the hard ground; but we believe that 
he is one of those horses who can do wonders in private, but are 
worth very little in public. The surprise of the race was the 
forward position obtained by Normanby, who, though never getting 
within hail of the winner, succeeded in beating Kingcraft for 
second money; and Lord Stamford’s horse, who has both grown and 
improved since last autumn, can be made a good deal titter before the 
Derby day. Macgregor, whe is by Macaroni out of Necklace, abi 
sustained the reputation of the Sweetmeat family for running w 
yn hard ground. He is a neat and compact, though rather short 
10rse, quite devoid of lumber, and a remarkably easy mover. He 
1s evidently possessed of great speed as well as staying power ; for 
he had the foot of his opponents all the way from the bushes, and 
et was ready to romp up the hill at the finish. The doubts that 
ave always existed about Kingcraft’s stamina prove to have been 
well founded, for he quite died away at the close of the race, and 
must also have deteriorated during the wi.ter to be beaten without 
much difficulty by Normanby, whom he left a long way behind 
in the Middle Park Plate. So hollow a victory has never before 
been seen in so important a race, and it does not seem possible that 
any of the horses that finished on this occasion behind Macgregor 
can have a chance of reversing their positions in the Derby. 

The number of runners for the One Thousand was the same a 
for the Two Thousand, but a moiety of them had little business 
to race in company with Frivolity and Hester. Besides these two 
celebrated fillies there were Mahonia, whom we mentioned in our 
notice of the Craven Meeting as having grown into a very fine 
mare; Mantilla, who last year on more than one occasion showed 
herself Sunshine’s equal at half a mile, and Atlantis, winner of 
the Clearwell ant Poonbemest Stakes. These formed a very 
respectable quintet, but Pandore, Golden Horn, Annexion, 
Agility, and Cestus were only useful to swell the field, and 
increase the value of the stakes. The Ditch mile, however, 18 8 
easy, and fillies are such uncertain creatures, that it was quite 
worth while to start even such a notorious half-miler as Man 
on the offchance. Last year, for instance, Scottish Queen beat 
Brigantine in the One Thousand by a length, but in the Oaks she 
was tailed off in the first quarter of a mile. There was no such 
surprise on the present occasion. The public form of Hester and 
Frivolity was immensely superior to that of all the other compet 
tors, and Hester and Frivolity finished first and second. The parti 
cular fillies that no one cared the least about seeing were of course 
duly paraded in the enclosure, while Hester, Frivolity, Mahonia, and 
Mantilla were all saddled elsewhere. There was very little delay 
at the post, and there was very little doubt about the issue of the 
race when the competitors were fairly in view. Mantilla gave up 
at her usual distance, and for the last three hundred yards there 
were only three in it—Frivolity, Hester, and Mahonia. Hester, 
as in the Criterion, appeared to run in difficulties the last part of 
the distance, but her gameness is such thai she answers to ee 
call made on her, and Frivolity, who had the best of the speed, 
dying away in the last few strides, was beaten by half a lengt®, 

ahonia being third, at about a similar distance from the secone. 
Hester won simply by her superior stamina, and Mahonia, who 
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ing very strongly at the finish, would, we think, have 
Frivelity the had been a little longer. It is 
seldom that the One Thousand is any criterion of the Oaks, but 
wo think that. Hester will show to as great advantage at Epsom 
gs at Newmarket, for she is a fine stayer, and Mahonia also will 
not object to the extra distance. There was nothing, we may 
aid, near the first three. The seven behind were hopelessly 


The Spring Meeting—the prefix of First might be conveniently 
omitted now that there is no Second Spring Meeting, nor any chance 
of itsrevival—had a special interest this year on account of the 
two-year-olds making their first appearance in public this week, in 
accordance with the amended regulations about their a 
Seventeen came out on Monday for a race over the last half-mile 
of the Beacon Course, including ee gl high lineage. Two be- 
longing to Baron Rothschild—Norfolk, own brother to Suffolk, 
pe oy by North Lincoln out of Queen of the Vale—like most 
of his young stock, require time. Chevisaunce, own sister to 
Achievement, showed great speed for half the distance, but failed 
tostayhome. The winner was Tullibardine, a son of Blair Athol, 
and a-colt of considerable size and substance, and nothing pressed 
him hard at the finish except Dr. Giles, a son of Cambuscan, 
in the French stable, who, we observe, has no other engage- 
ment, For the Two-year-old Plate on Wednesday there were 
twenty runners, and a wiry-looking daughter of Macaroni rattled 
up the hill in much the same style as Macgregor did on Tuesday, 
though Mr. Merry’s filly by Scottish Chief out of Rambling Katie, 
who was a fair second, would have been much nearer if she could 
have got through her horses. Being a very big unfurnished 

imal, she was — properly not bustled too much, but if she 

on well she will assuredly be heard of again. The general 
racing of the week, apart from those events which we have men- 
tioned, was singularly devoid of interest ; and the attendance on 
the Two Thousand day was about the smallest we have ever 
witnessed. But some of the special features of the great day of 
Newmarket, such as the horsemen galloping furiously all over the 
heath, 5 aye of the safety of foot passengers, and the young 
hopefuls from Cambridge, with their broken glass and fragments 
of apparently interminable luncheons, were reproduced with scru- 


pulous accuracy. 


REVIEWS. 


LOTHAIR.* 

[ it is asked why Mr. Disraeli writes a novel which is certainly 
not of the highest order of art, it may be safely answered that 
his main object is his own amusement. The profound and salu- 
tary counsels which, according to the intimation of his motto, he 
offers to youth, probably — to himself to be but moderately 
serious, The chief moral lesson of the story appears to be the in- 
expediency of becoming converted to the Roman Catholic faith ; 
but only Mr. Disraeli would have introduced as a serio-comic 
episode a little contest of ingenuity in which a bishop contrives 
to make the hero e of the sacrament according to the 
Anglican rite, notwithstanding the counter-intrigues of an ac- 
complished cardinal. The controversial part of the book is sub- 
ordinate to the decorative effects in which Mr. Disraeli delights 
as heartily as when Lord Codlingsby five and twenty years ago 
visited Rafael Mendoza at his sumptuous palace in Holywell 
Street. The true precursor of the author of Lothair was the 
biographer of Aladdin. The palace which was built in a night 
by the Genius of the Lamp was not more splendid than Lothair’s 
ancestral hall at Muriel, and the pages who carried trays of 
diamonds in the wedding procession of the Princess are repro- 
duced in Mr. Ruby the jeweller, who visits a duchess an- 

nually for the purpose of airing her pearls on a sunn 
goon slope, where they are exposed to a warm west wind. 
reat English country houses are probably the most luxurious 
a which have ever existed, | many of them are of large 
dimensions ; but Muriel stands alone in its numerous galleries and 
internal courts, and especially in the alabaster tomb of Lothair’s 
grandfather, which adorned one of the halls, with its railing of 
solid gold. The admiring reader would scarcely have been sur- 

prised if one of the lady visitors had, like Miriam Mendoz 

en a thousand-pound note from a heap lying on the table an 
twisted it up to light a cigar. There is a something attrac- 
tive in the preservation through maturity of the innocent tastes of 
early life; and it is pleasant to find that Mr. Disraeli still cherishes 
the ducal illusions which fascinated his youth. In the long interval 
between Vivian Grey or The Young Duke, and Lothair, Mr. Disraeli 
has lived with dukes, he has had dukes for his underlings, and he 
created a duke. Only a year ago he caused the House of 
Lords, through the intervention of a confidential agent, to change 
its policy at a moment’s notice, and at this moment a large 
Majority of peers habitually submits to his guidance; yet he rises 
to enthusiasm when he introduces the family and household of 
wealthy duke, and he describes a guest as making, not a 
bow to the duchess, but “a reverence of ceremony.” Lothair 
lf, whose surname and title are left in whimsical mystery 
from the beginning of the book to the end, must in the nature of 


ings have been at least a marquis, as he almost transcends the 
ukes of the story in splendour. It is a trifling indication of mag- 


* Lothair, By the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli. London: Longmens & Co. 


nificence that his cook bears the title of chief of the kitchen, and 
that, like Pharaoh, he is served by a chief butler. The parterres, 
the fanes and fountains, the glittering statues, and the Babylonian 
terraces formed a whole, as may easily be believed, “much of 
which was beautiful, and all of which was striking and singular.” 

The fairy prince of the story, like his protot in the Arabian 
Nights, has scarcely any character of hisown. The customary and 
conventional assurance that the hero s great ability is not 
illustrated by any display of sagacity or of brilliancy; but his pas- 
sive subjection to the influence of others is perfectly natural; and 
many great artists, including Scott, have found it convenient to 
take commonplace personages for the nominal subjects of fiction. 
Young men in the ordinary conditions of life are, happily for 
themselves, not worth managing or courting, but Lothair in- 
herits, with his rank and his boundless we th, liability to be 
used as an instrument by men, and still more certainly by women. 
Mr. Disraeli once or twice touches lightly and playfully on the 
SS of an inexperienced boy. ‘Oh, as for that,” says 

othair at twenty, “my opinions are already formed on eve 
subject; that is to say, every subject of importance, and, what is 
more, they will never change.” A year later, having in the mean- 
time narrowly escaped conversion to the Roman Catholic Church, 
“he was not so confident as he was a few months ago that he 
could be ushered by a priest from his deathbed to the society of 
St. Michael and all the angels.” When Mr. Disraeli formerly 
ser the supremacy of youth, he thought it necessary that the 

oningsbys and Tancreds should proclaim new doctrines to their 
astonished elders, although it was seldom possible to ascertain the 
nature of their teaching. Thereis no violation of probable truth in 
the plastic versatility of Lothair. His adventures are interesting in 
themselves, though scarcely for his sake, and at the end he marries, 
as was fitting, his first love, the duke’s daughter, and is dismissed 
to be happy everafter. The cardinal, who bears a large part in the 
story, “was an entire believer in female influence, and a consider- 
able believer in his influence over females; and he had good 
cause for his convictions.” But for the accident of his crossing 
the path of a woman who was beyond the reach of cardinals, the 
calculation would have succeeded with Lothair. The yo 
grandee’s early affections were set on the Lady Corisande, for it 
appears that the high aristocracy despises the Christian names 
which serve for commoners, The duke has accordingly named 
his — Corisande, and one of his grandsons is called Clovis. 
Notwithstanding her remarkable name, Lady Corisande was an 
orthodox Englishwoman in politics and religion, and she decided 
the great contest between the bishop and the cardinal by per- 
suading Lothair to conform to the ceremony which was sup- 
posed to fix his position as an English Churchman. After his first 
visit to the duke at Brentham, Lothair went to stay with a 
Catholic nobleman in Kent, and there also was, as might be ex- 
pected, another beautiful enthusiast who was bent on his conver- 
sion. He had informed the duchess that he should build two 
thousand new cottages as soon as he was of age, but after staying 
for a week or two in the same house with Miss Arundel he deter- 
mined instead to spend two hundred thousand pounds in building 
a Roman Catholic cathedral in Westminster. The reasons for his 
decision are stated in Mr. Disraeli’s vaguest manner, but it is 
sufficiently evident that his real motive was simply to please 
the young lady. The cathedral would probably have been 
erected if Lothair had not met with a third lady, who, although 
she is already married, is the real heroine of the book. Theo- 
dora, an Italian revolutionist, known among French secret socie- 
ties by the name of Mary Anne, as their eponymic saint, is the 
wife of Colonel Campian, a Southern American. Her beauty, 
genius, courage, and enthusiasm would have fully excused the 
passionate devotion of Lothair if there had not been a husband in 
the way, whose existence the ardent hero apparently forgets. The 
most spirited, or perhaps the most audacious, act of his life is 
his assurance to Corisande at the end of the third volume, 
that “to one opinion I have been constant, in one I am un- 
shaken, and that is my adoring love to you.” It would have 
been imprudent and irrelevant to talk of two parenthetic passions, 
when Clara Arundel had taken the veil as a nun, and Theodora 
had died on the field of battle. In the meantime Theodora’s 
anxiety to provide money and arms for the enterprise which ended 
at Mentana had prars Lothair to devote to her service the 
200,000/. which had been destined for the cathedral, and to 
accompany her and her husband on the campaign, under the name 
of Captain Muriel. Desperately wounded at Mentana, he falls once 
more into the hands of Lady St. Jerome and Miss Arundel, and 
of the priests and monsignori who surround them. Again on the 
point of being converted, he is saved by the clumsy contrivance 
of a supernatural vision of the dead Theodora. The revelation of 
the Asian mystery to Tancred in the desert is not an odder illus- 
tration of Mr. Disraeli’s occasional eccentricity. 

The most interesting parts of the book describe the intrigues 
of the priests, and the comparatively table plots o: the 
followers of Mazzini and Garibaldi, Mr. Disraeli still believes, 
for the purposes of romance, that, as he once informed the 
House of Commons, Italy is “ honeycombed with secret societies,” 
which indeed, according to his revelations, extend over Europe. In 
France the societies take the name of Mary Anne, in honour of 
Theodora; but in Italy a deeper and more tragic conspiracy is 
known as Madre Natura. azzini himself is in one scene 
introduced in a thin disguise, but Garibaldi is only represented 
by a lieutenant. It would seem that Mr. Disraeli sympathizes 
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with the revolutionary conspirators rather than with the propa- 
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gandists of Popery, “ge in both cases it is his object to 
produce a vivid picture, and not to express opinions. It is a 
singular coincidence that two novels have been published in 
England within a few months on the subject of Italian plots and 
struggles, and that one has been written by the hero of Rome, of 
Sicily, and of Aspromonte, and the other by the statesman who 
was one of the leading Ministers of England when the battle of 
Mentana was fought. Lothatr is incomparably superior in literary 
merit to the Rule of the Monk, but it is almost equally remark- 
able for the absence of official reticence. The contidential agent 
of the Holy See discusses in a secret interview with the French 
Ambassador in London the interest of the English Government in 
securing the support of the Pope against the Fenians. If he had 
mentioned the names of the Ministers whose judgment he hoped to 
convince, he would have spoken of Lord Derby, Lord Stanley, 
and of Mr, Disraeli himself. Theodora proposes on a certain 
contingency the assassination of the Emperor Napoleon, whose 
communications with the Mary Anne and the Madre Natura are 
published with singular frankness. In the excitement of repro- 
ducing with fictitious embellishments a recent and striking en- 
terprise, Mr. Disraeli almost forgets his hero, There is no 
intimation that Lothair when he took service with Garibaldi 
cared in the smallest degree for the liberation of Rome; and imme- 
diately after the affair of Mentana, when he is surrounded by the 
zealous adherents of the Pope, he never displays either regret for 
the defeat of the cause or anxiety for the fate of his associates. 
A certain unsteadiness may be excused in early youth, but a volun- 
teer in a revolutionary campaign who is not enthusiastic for the 
moment isa poor creature. Lothair, like his biographer, seems 
to foresee that in the third volume he can easily fall back on the 
splendours of Muriel and on the beautiful Lady Corisande. 

The machinations of the cardinal and of the priests are described 
in a tone of gentle satire, which in England never passes into 
caricature. When the scene changes to Rome the methods used 
for conversion become more melodramatically unprincipled. The 
clergy who surround Lothair, whose presence in the hospital had 
been communicated to Miss Preece # | by a beautiful republican, 
the wife of a tailor, invent. and circulate a legend that he had 
been wounded on the side of the Pope, and that he had been 
miraculously rescued by the Virgin. The whole story is pub- 
lished in the official paper, and Lothair, with his usual helpless- 
ness, scarcely ventures to contradict the cardinal when he coolly 
assumes that it is true. The conversations in Lord St. Jerome’s 
house in Kent and at Muriel are more probable and more 
amusing. The cardinal and his staff are gentlemen and men of 
the world, who are never troublesome, and who never lose temper 
or courage after an occasional disappointment. The Anglican 
bishop, who is perhaps drawn from life, is not less admirable :— 

He was particularly playful on the morrow at breakfast. Though his 

face beamed with Christian kindness, there was a twinkle in his eye which 
seemed not entirely superior to mundane self-eomplacency, even to a sense 
of earthly merriment. His seraphic raillery excited sympathetic applause 
from the ladies, especially from the daughters of the house of Brentham, 
who laughed occasionally even before his seraphic jokes were well launched. 
His lambent flashes sometimes even played over the Cardinal, whose cerulean 
armour nevertheless remained always unscathed. Monsignore Chidioch, 
however, who would once rush unnecessarily to the aid of his chief, was 
tumbled over by the bishop with relentless gaiety, to the infinite delight of 
Lady Corisande, who only wished it had been that dreadful Monsignore 
Catesby. 
The natural sympathy of intellect with intellect renders Mr. 
Disraeli far more sympathetic with the bishop and the cardinal 
than with the Tadpoles and Tapers of the past. The only ill- 
natured passage in the book is a personal attack on an eminent 
man, of whom he evidently knows nothing except that he has 
himself received from him strong provocation. His satire of the 
Oxtord professor is pointless, inasmuch as it is utterly unjust and 
inapplicable, bat it will probably injure its object in the opinion 
of strangers. It would be creditable to the good taste and good 
feeling of a writer who is seldom malignant either in books or 
in public life, if the digression were expunged in future editions. 

There is fortunately but little in the book about Semitic doc- 
trines, though one of the best of the secondary characters is 
partially spoiled by the use, after Mr. Dickens’s manner, of a tag 
or catchword about the Aryans. Once only a mysterious Syrian 
expounds the several functions in history of the Greek and the 
Hebrew, to nearly the same effect with a wonderful discourse 
which was delivered by Mr. Gladstone when he resigned the office 
of Rector of the University of Edinburgh. Mr. Disraeli’s Paraclete 
has the great advantage over his rival expositor of uttering one 
or two —- sentences instead of a pamphlet; and on the 
whole Lothaiy is much more amusing than Juventus Mundi, and 
also more instructive. The cardinal, and Mr. Phoebus the artist, 
and Mr. Putney Giles the great solicitor, are like real or possible 
dignitaries, painters, and men of business, while Latona is much 
less like the Virgin Mary than Maria Seraphina de Angelis, the wife 
of the tailor in the Ripétta, who suggested to the Noman priests 
the fiction of a divine apparition. The book deserves much of the 
popularity which it will certainly enjoy. Many readers will be 
attracted by the connexion of the story with recent history and 
with the religious controversies which occupy or amuse certain 
sections of the community. The personal references are, with the 
exception which has been mentioned, never offensive, although 
they are sometimes odd. Lord St. Aldegonue, summoned from 
the East by the OppositionWhip in the Session oi 1868, remarks 
that Glyn hus written an infernally insolent ietter ; but the writer 
proceeds to defend Mr, Glyn by saying that his urgency was per- 


= 
fectly justified, as it was important to send the Trish Church R, 
solutions up to the House of Lords by the largest Ossible 
majority. ‘The cool playfulness with which Mr. Disraeli 
of adecisive movement directed two years ago against himself a 
Prime Minister may or may not be dignified, but it is undoubtegp 
amusing and characteristic. The multitude will delight in ty 
record of the week of stately and luxurious diversion which wy 
passed by Lothair among his peers, his cardinals, and his beautify 
conspirators in his country palace. The success of coarse daub 
by artists who have never seen the original attests the gener 
interest which is excited among the outside world by eve , 
peep into the social paradise of aristocracy. 


AND STUBBS’S COUNCILS AND ECCLESLASTICay 
DOCUMENTS.* 
F the two former Fellows of Trinity whose name appears jp 
this title-page in friendly partnership it is as well to explaig 
at starting, as is explained in the preface, that the present volumg 
belongs to Mr. Haddan only. Mr. Haddan and Professor Stubby 
are engaged in a joint undertaking, but the Professor’s part of it 
will not appear just yet. The two editors have made a sort of 
ethnological division of their materials. Myr. Haddan takes the 
Celts, the Welsh coming in the present volume, while the Scots 
both of Britain and of Ireland are to form the second. In the 
third and fourth volumes Professor Stubbs is to “complete the 
Saxon period,” a slipshod way of talking which we are amazed tp 
see in a work of this character. For the work is really a great 
one, worthy of the vast labour which has been spent upon it, 
worthy, we may add, of the many years during which scholar 
have been waiting for it. The work is said to be “after Spelman 
and Wilkins,’ but it is essentially a new book; it is “ after 
Spelman and Wilkins” hardly more than any book must be 
“after ” those earlier books on the same subject which are good 
enough to be of real use. With unwearied labour and with 
thoroughly accurate scholarship Mr. Haddan has got together 
all that is to be got together about the Church in Wales, down 
to the end of the thirteenth century. We cannot say that we 
admire the division into “Roman Period,” “ Period of Saxon 
Conquest,” “ Saxon Period,” “Norman Period.” If there wer 
no “ Norman Period,” we should think that Mr. Haddan had lived 
so long among the Welsh that he had taken to their way of talk- 
ing; only ina Welshman’s mouth the nineteenth century would 
be just as much a “Saxon Period” as the ninth. But we can put 
up with this for the sake of the wonderful mass of materials which 
Mr. Ifaddan has here brought together, and not merely brought 
together, but dealt with in a thoroughly critical way. He has 
really, as we have just said, got together all that is to be got te 
ether. For he has not only got together all possible documents, 
ut he has also gathered all the passages in narrative writers which 
bear on his subject, so that the volume is not a mere collection of 
documents, but is as near an approach to a continuous history as 
the nature of the materials will allow. In most cases, when the 
extracts are made from hooks which few people are likely to have 
at hand, we are thoroughly thankful for them; but we certainly 
were at first sight a little startled at seeing bits of Gildas and 
Giraldus. But in this particular case we think Mr. Haddan is 
right. In the case of a rather small and rather isolated subject 
like the ecclesiastical history of Wales, it is a gain to have together 
in a compact form the whole of the original materials, both docu 
mentary and narrative. But we certainly wonder whether the 
same plan can be carried out with the enormous mass of materials 
8 will come together in any age of English ecclesiastical 
istory. 

We do not know what Welsh scholars—for there are such 
beings as Welsh scholars, though they may not be so common ® 
we might wish—will say to being supplanted by an Englishman 
in a work which surely ought to have been done by one of them- 
selves, For our own part we look on Mr. Haddan’s volume 
much satisfaction, mainly because it is one which will be of the 
greatest value to the historian, whoever he may be, who may 
write the History of the English Conquest of Britain. No part of 
Mr. Haddan’s work will be useless to the man who may be found 
to grapple with the great desideratum of our historic literature 
For the Roman part of the history it is necessary to understand— 
if we can ever get to understand—the state of the country att 
time of the Teutonic invasion; and in that part of Britain whi 
remained Britain the English Conquest must be looked on as 
going on to the point where Mr. I[addan stops, namely the end 0 
the thirteenth century. THis collections of course bear imme 
diately on the ecclesiastical aspect of the case; but the eccles!- 
astical aspect of the case is one of the most important 
it. No source of confusion is more rife than dreams about a 
“arly British Church,” which is, in some strange way, en 
tified with the existing Church of England. There can be 00 
better antidote to this kind of thing than a careful study of Mr 
Haddan’s documents. He will see there as well as anyw 
that the only dealings of Englishmen with the British Church 
were of exactly the same kind as their dealings with other things 
Biitich—namely, to sweep it away as long as they were heathens, 
and, when they became Christians, to bring it into subjection to 
their own Church. One can hardly keep down a smile at 

* Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by Arthur West Haddan, 
a and William Stubbs, M.A. Vol. I. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
1869. 
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te attempts of Welsh writers to make out that Eadwine 

paptized by a Welshman, “ Rum map Urbgen.” So we find 

in the Appendix to Nennius and in the Annales Cambric. The 

matter is Sane by Mr. Haddan at p. 124. Rum the son of 

takes the place of Paullinus. Gan Rum simply mean that 

he was one of the Romans or Rum-wealas, while Urbyen might 
almost point to some such description as Urbigena? 

lh Mr. Haddan’s first division will be found all the genuine 
notices of Christianity in Britain from the very beginning. But of 

no place is found for legends of King Lucius, and the legend 
of St. Alban is discussed in a thoroughly critical spirit which leaves 
no place for an Amphibalus. Mr, Haddan rules, in his dry unim- 
passioned way, which however is just the right way to treat the 
matter, that “the individual case of Albanus rests upon a local 
tradition, traceable apparently up to 429, the date of S. Germanus’s 
frst visit to Britain ; and perhaps the general assertions of Eusebius 
and the others may leave room for it, and for one or two other mar- 
ms.” In an Appendix to this section Mr. Haddan gets to- 
er all the notices of churches, sepulchral monuments, and other 
objects, whether extant or recorded, which can be referred with 
any confidence to the days of Roman or British Christianity, and 
the list is strikingly small. We should be inclined to make it 
smaller still by striking out the church in the castle at Dover, 
which is far more likely to be the work of Eadbald in the seventh 
century. The pharos of course, nobody doubts, is Roman. 

The next division is the “ British Church during the period of 
Saxon Conquest,” which we hardly see why Mr. Haddan ends in 
681. Hedoes so on the strength of the opening entry in the 
Brut y Tywysogion, which, in recording the real or pretended 
death of Cadwalader, adds, “Thenceforth the Britons lost the 
crown of the kingdom and the Saxons [Saeson] gained it.” But 
Mr, Haddan gives at the beginning of this section what, under 
cover of a few dates in small print, is really an admirable sketch 
of the progress of the English Conquest. ‘That is, as far as Wales 

roper is concerned, for the advance of Wessex against Cornwall 
is left out. Myr. Haddan has, however, in the Appendix to the 
first division, noticed the fact of Glastonbury living through the 
English Conquest, though he does.not mention the wonderful way 
in which, as Professor Willis has shown, the two churches, Welsh 
and English, are represented there to this day. Then follow large 
extracts from Gildas, and all that is to be found in the way either of 
historical notices or of legislation. One canon of the Synod of St. 
David's in 569 is well worth notice as a relic of British feeling 
towards our still heathen forefathers :— 

Qui prebent ducatum barbaris, XIII. annis ; tamen, si non acciderit 

strages Christianorum, et sanguinis effusio, et dira captivitas. Si autem 
evenerit, agaut residuo vite penitentiam, relictis armis. Si autem voluerit, 
et non ad vota sibi barbaros ad Christianos educere, residuo vite sue 
peniteat, 
The Appendix to this section, besides Inscriptions and various other 
matters, contains a discussion of the Latin version of the Scriptures 
used in the British Church, and, what comes more nearly home 
to the historian, a most exhaustive discussion of the British epi- 
scopate and its dioceses. Mr. Haddan decides that the British 
Church had a strictly diocesan episcopate, as distinguished from 
the anomalous class of Bishops i 2 swarmed in Ireland. But he 
rules that there was never, strictly speaking, any British Arch- 
bishopric. Alas for our friend Giraldus! Mr. Haddan has the 
following remark, made in his quiet way, but which upsets a good 
many devout dreams :— 

It is however remarkable, that while Scots were the missionaries, par 

, of nearly all Europe north of the Alps, and in particular of all 
Saxon England north of the Thames, not one Cumbrian, Welsh, or Cornish 
missionary to any non-Celtic nation is mentioned anywhere ; except in the 
suspicious substitution of Rhun the son of Urien for Paulinus in the conver- 
sion of Edwin of Northumbria (Nennius). The same remark applies also 
to the Armorican Britons. 
The next division contains the “Church of Wales during the 
Saxon and Roman Periods a.p. 681—1295.” But this great 
division is again divided into “ Periods,” which, with one excep- 
tion, are marked off by the usual typographical devices by which 
one chapter or section of a book usually is marked off from another. 
But the one exception has a moral in it. Mr. Haddan could not 
quite free himself from the supposed duty of distinguishing 
“ Period II. The Saxon Period,” from “ Period III. The Norman 
Period.” But in Wales the year 1066 was of no special, at any 
rate of no formal, importance; the year 1063 was much more 
memorable. Princes and bishops lived uninterruptedly through 
the mystic year; so thete was absolutely no excuse for breaking 
the continuity of the paging, and Period. IL. glides as it were un- 
awares into Period IIT. 

We now get a thorough collation of the various texts of the 
laws of Towel the Good. One expression in the Dimetian copy 
's most remarkable. ‘The wise men who are set to draw up 
Howel’s code were specially bidden “to guard against doing any- 
~* in opposition to the law of the Church or to the law of 
the Emperor [Amherodyr].” This last restriction must surely be 
4 plece of mere abiding tradition. There is no sign of any inter- 
course between Wales and any reigning Emperor, Eastern or 
Western, and the laws of Howel fall just at the time when the 
Western Empire was in a state of utter discredit and confusion in 
the practical interregnum between Arnulf and Otto the Great. 
Yet it is almost as inconceivable that the reference can be to the 

est-Saxon Imperator or Basileus of Britain, a reference which 
as far as we know would be absolutely unique, though in 928, 


stan, it is perhaps one degree less impossible than it would be at 
another time. Kad to suppose that any stray copy of the codes of 
Theodosius or Justinian could be found og. in the dominions 
of Howel is quite as wonderful as either of the other alter 
natives. 
Some of the entries towards the end of this Saxon Period have 
a deep interest with their connexion with ish History. There 
is something strange in finding Bishops described as native Weish- 
men and yet bearing such palpable English or Danish names as 
Herewald and Uhtred. About Herewald, Bishop of Llandaff from 
1059 to 1104, Mr. Haddan’s extract from the Liber Landavensis 
describes him as a man of British birth, but also as one “ inter 
Anglosnon modico tempore commorantem.” It is curious to read 
Cuius unanimis electio ab inuicto Rege Grifido, monarcha Britonum pre- 
pollente, et a Mourico filio Houel, consentientibus presulibus ac sacerdotibus 
atque doctoribus omnibus terre primoribus ac magnatibus: et confirmata 
honorabiliter illius consecratio a summo Archiepiscopo Cynisi: et ab aliis 
Anglix plurimis Episcopis canonice consummata est: sub cuius manu atque 
norma ipse suorum more pre[de]cessorum Episcopus exstitit, presente 
Domino glorioso Angli-Saxonum basilio Eaduuardo, cunctisque pontificibus 
et abbatibus, nec non archidiaconibus, cum omnibus Ecclesiz ordinibus atque 
sapientibus, hoc ratum esse firmiter ac stabiliter adiudicantibus, pariterque 
benedicentibus, in illa famosa synodo, que Lundoniz facta est in ebdomada 
anno yxn°, ab Incarnatione Domini nostri Jesu 
risti. 
Yet, except the unusual loyalty shown by Gruffydd and his 
Bishop to the English overlord, we see nothing suspicious about 
it. r. Haddan remarks that “there is no other record of 
this Council,” and adds “ Kinsi [Cynesige] was Archbishop of 
York A.D. 1051—1060, but why Stigand of Canterbury is not 
mentioned does not appear.” The answer to this last question is 
very clear; Stigand’s administrations were commonly avoided as 
uncanonical, and Cynesige would officiate instead of Stigand, just 
as he did on various other occasions. And though we do not call 
to mind any acts of this particular Gemot of Pentecost, 1059, yet 
the fact that the Welsh writer places the Pentecostal Gemot in 
its regular place at Westminster is something in favour of the 
genuineness of the story. Having read this extract where the 
Welsh Prince and his English overlord seem to act as friends, it is 
curious to turn over the page to a “ Privilegium” of Gruffydd— 
“ Grifudi Regis Britanniz, et (ut sic dicam) totius Gualiz de fine 
ad finem ”’—granted to this same Bishop Herewald. Here is 
Gruffydd's account of himself :— 
Non degenerans a predecessorum nobilitate, pietate, et largitate, ‘immo 
imitans, et precellens rigore et fortitudine tum contra barbaros Anglos ex 
una parte, semper fugitiuos, uisa facie sua in acie belli, tum contra Hiber- 
nienses occidentales et semper fugaces, tum contra indigenas solito more 
bellicosas, tum contra Danaos marinos, tum contra insularum O: i- 
tatores ; et semper uersis dorsis in fugam, et firmato foedere ad libitum suum 
pacificatos. 


We wish we had space to follow Mr. Haddan through the whole 
of his volume, but it is perhaps enough to have followed him 
through those parts of it where a man of less research and less. 
judgment would have been most likely to go astray. The more 
we turn over his pages the more we admire the unflagging zeal 
which alone roe have carried him through such a work, a work 
which must be mainly its own reward, but which will ever be ap- 
preciated by those whose path it makes clear among some of the 
most tangled mazes of our history. A work of higher merit in its 
own class it has never been our good luck to come across, It is 
not too much to say that, beyond the adherence to a confused 
nomenclature which in this particular place is especially inappli- 
cable, it is hard to find a flaw in the work. We wish Mr. Ha 
and his colleague all success in their future labours, and to Mr. 

dan we can give no higher praise than to say that he has 
shown himself worthy of his colleague. 


ACROSS AMERICA AND ASIA.* 


O make the circuit of the globe has, thanks to recent enter- 
rise and organization, become so feasible and so common as in 
itself to call for little more heed or comment than an ordinary Swiss. 
or Italian tour. Now that we hear of a firm in the United States 
advertising through tickets for a trip round the earth in ninety 
days or so, there is an end of all the mystery and all the charm 
which invested the rare and exceptional circumnavigator of yore. 
Unless a man has somewhat to say by way of singular adventures 
on the road, discoveries, or new experiences in less explored por- 
tions of the track, or contributions of some kind or other to the 
stock of scientific or antiquarian knowledge, there is no more 
special interest in the unfolding of the chronicle of his daily pro- 
ceedings than in tracking the — of so many trains in the 
pages of Bradshaw. It is only when a traveller has before him, 
ike Professor Pumpelly, an object fruitful in results, and wo 
to its pursuit a mind alive to every passing incident and fact whi 
working out the primary idea of his mission, that we care one 
whit to know how easily a man’s legs can take him the longest 
journey possible within the limits of our planet. 

It was no mere spirit of roving that impelled our author, 
like so many of his countrymen, to ramble to the furthest pos- 
sible distance from home. Important commercial and scientific 
interests were involved in the exploration of the chief districts in 


* Across America and Asia; Notes of a Five Years’ Journey around the 
World, and of Residence in Arizona, Japan, and China, By Raphael 
Pumpelly, Professor in Harvard University, and sometime Mining Engineer 
in the Service of the Chinese and Japanese Governments, London: Sampson 


just after the submission of all the Princes of Britain to Athel- 


Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 
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his route. His immediate destination on starting with the sun 
from the westernmost railway station in Missouri, in the autumn 
of 1860, was to take charge as mining-engineer of the silver 
mines of Santa Rita, in Arizona. The range and end of his wan- 
derings he had at the time neither the means nor the desire to 
foresee. He would be, in truth, a sanguine and far-seeing man 
who should dive into the vortex of savagery, violence, and crime 
which is presented by those western regions of the American con- 
tinent with any definite and settled idea of emerging with life 
and health for enterprises to follow. Changes of climate the most 
abrupt and fierce; hardships and discomforts the most trying to 
the traveller’s frame ; and foes in venomous snakes and other deni- 
zens of the jungle and desert ; beyond all, the craft and cruelty of 
the vilest and most merciless race of men on earth, make the dis- 
trict a perpetual hell to the unlucky traveller. To begin with, 
Mr. ery sa | had to face a journey of sixteen days and nights, 
without break, in the rudest kind of overland coach, as far as 
Tucson. Six hapless inside passengers sat facing each other, their 
knees interlocking. There being only room inside for ten of the 
twelve legs, each side of the vehicle was graced by a foot, now 
dangling near the wheel, now trying in vain to find a place 
of support. Politely yielding his place to a lady, our author 
had to sit all the way with his back to the horses. A tall 
border bully from Missouri, armed with revolver, knife, and rifle ; 
his wife, a very hag, ever following the disgusting habit of “ dip- 
ping,” filling the air with snuff; their two girls giving vent to 
travelling sickness regardless of their neighbours’ clothes—such 
were his unchanging companions in travel. The first part of the 
route lay through the most torrid and barren wastes of Missouri 
and Arkansas, Entering the Indian territory, the scene sud- 
denly changed to what seemed a very Eden. The broad flat 
valley, covered with — carpet of grass, and dotted with 

ves of richly coloured trees, was more beautiful than the finest 

lish park. The fertile country reserved for the Indians is 
unhappily but partially cultivated by them. Fierce, untamed, and 
winding tribes, these children of the soil, refusing to be tamed 
or civilized, subsist mainly by raids into the more settled portions 
of the country, or by plundering the travellers whom evil for- 
tune betrays into these lawless tracts. Scarcely less ferocious or 
canes are the border ruffians of more or less mixed Euro- 
pean blood who hang on the outskirts of civilization. Fears 
of this marauding and murdering scum diversified our travel- 
lers’ tedious route, and kept their minds on the gui vive. What 
with jolting, overcrowding, hasty meals, and the dread of Co- 
manches, nearly all of them were fast lapsing into a state akin 
to insanity. e safety of one and all depending upon our 
author being kept awake, a constant tattoo was beaten by his 
neighbours with their elbows upon his ribs. In a half delirium 
his only recollection was that of a number of Indian —r- 
fires at Apache Pass. Waking up at the sound of a pistol, he 


gamblers. <A sound sleep of twelve hours on the floor, where he 
threw himself down, brought back soundness to mind and body. 
Arizona at the date of our author’s visit comprised simply the 
tract of country known as the Gadsden Purchase, having been 
bought from the Mexican Government through the United States 
Minister, Mr. Gadsden, for 10,000,000 dollars, to serve as a 
southern route for a railway to the Pacific. Taken from the 
States of Chihuahua and Sonora, it was bounded by these to the 
south, by the Gila river on the north, the Colorado river on the 
west, and the Rio Grande on'the east. It thus formed a long narrow 
strip lying between 31° and 34° N.L., and containing about 30,000 
uare miles. The present boundaries of Arizona are Utah and 
evada on the north, New Mexico on the east, Sonora on the 
south, and California on the west. An admirable map, from the 
latest compilations of the United States engineer department, gives 
a clear idea of the geographical bearings and leading natural fea- 
tures of this out-of-the-way, and to Europeans little known, region. 
Western Arizona and Sonora, of which Mr. Pumpelly has more parti- 
cularly to speak, lies between the watershed of the Rocky Mountains 
and the depression occupied by the Gulf of California and the 
Colorado river. This region is crossed by parallel granite ridges 
rupning generally north or north-west, and rarely more than sixty 
miles long and ten to thirty miles apart. Out of the great table- 
land of which most of the country consists rise the many outlying 
sierras of the Rocky range, like islands from the sea. Some of these 
eaks reach a height of 10,000 feet. They are mostly of granite, 
Ranked near the base with crystalline schists. Districts of hilly 
land, less elevated, are made up of porphyritic rocks, limestone, 
and metamorphic strata, broken here and there by clifls and jagged 
dykes of intrusive rocks, or by metalliferous veins. Large tracts 
were once covered by a sheet of volcanic rock, which now remains 
capping many summits left by erosion, and furming the pic- 
turesque ero or “ hat hills.” Towards the Gulf of California 
the plains are barren and arid deserts, where the traveller may 
ride hundreds of miles without seeing other plants than dry and 
thorny cacti. These wonders of the vegetable world form a special 
feature of the landscape. The giant saguara (Cereus giganteus), 
figured by the author, rises thirty or even sixty feet in a single 
shaft, nearly as broad at the top as at the base. “Its green surface 
is fluted Tike Grecian columns, and armed from base to summit 
with small clusters of long thorns, while a coronet of beautiful 
highly-coloured flowers encircles the base of the hemispherical 
top.” In the season these flowers give place to a sweetish fruit, 
as large as a hen’s egg, which forms an important article of food 
among the Papagoes. Of this fruit an agreeable syrup is made. 
The want of water forms a terrible drawback to life in these 


regions, Scarcely less trying is the lack of wood, either for 
domestic purposes, or still more seriously, as regards the Peculiar 
wealth of the country, for fuel. The difficulty experienced in 
smelting the ores must always detract from the value of the boundlegs 
gold and silver deposits. Our author, soon after his arrival, found 
imself at Cahuabi, a village of the friendly Papagoes, on the 
skirt of the desert, where two silver mines, the Cahuabi and Taig 
had been worked some years before, but temporarily abandoned, 
Both these mines, containing free gold as well as silver ore, gave 
him good promise, could they be safely worked. But here, as 
elsewhere, the incursions of the dreaded Apaches made safe ‘tnd 
steady work all but impossible. To convey the ore when mineg 
or smelted to the coast was a service of no less danger, At 
Arivacca the brother of Colonel Poston, the United States chief 
agent, with two German functionaries, were found murdered } 
the Mexicans in their employ. At the Canoa our party found the 
inn sacked and its inmates hacked to pieces by the f va, hes i 
murders of wayfarers or messengers were of daily ocean 
wonder that after the hairbreadth escapes which our author narrates 
he resolved to quit so perilous a country while life remained. Wo 
fail to gather to what extent he considers himself to have succeeded 
in the main object of his exploration. We can but congratulate 
him upon the nerve and courage which carried him through 
many dangers in safety to San Francisco, as well as upon the 
graphic power and skill he has shown in portraying such striki 
phases of adventure. It is clear that till more settled government 
1s made to secure the fruits of industry, it will be of little avail 
that flying surveys like the present give strength to traditions of 
“columns of native silver” left standing at the downfall of the 
great Jesuit power, and the suppression of all regular mining through 
the violence of savage tribes. It were as yet to little purpose even 
if the fabled saying were true, that in Arizona “the hoofs of your 
horse throw up silver with the dust.” More strict and copious details 
upon this subject, however, are contained in Professor — 


Reports to Government than he thought fit to embody in 
ular record of his transactions. 


0 
. hortly before Mr. Pumpelly reached San Francisco an applica. 
tion had arrived at that city from the Government of Japan for 
the services of two competent geologists and mining engineers to 
be employed in exploring the mineral resources of the empire, 
Being designated at once in the most complimentary manner for 
one of these offices, our author, with little delay, embarked on the 
Pacific. His short summary of the voyage is enlivened by re- 
marks full of interest upon the state and prospects of the Sand. 
wich Islands, together with the countless objects of scientific 
moment which sea and land combine to offer to a cultivated and 
energetic observer. The ordinary features of Japanese life and 
manners, as well as the superficial aspects of the scenery, have 
been rendered so familiar to us by recent narratives of travel, as 


| well as by the more official medium of consular reports, that we 
found himself at Tucson, in a crowded room full of quarrelling | 


can hardly look to Professor Pumpelly’s pages for much ot original 
or exciting matter. We take note, however, of a good deal of 
information of a professional kind which is both novel and iastrue- 
tive. His geological route-sketch of Southern Jesso, with a 
profile of the elevations and of the coast-line, is a contribution to 
our knowledge of this sort. His surveys of the mineral districts, 
with the existing system of mining, and suggestions for the intro- 
duction of American or European processes, are full of value, 
His accounts of the gold-washing at Jesso, with its ingenious 
appliances, the great sulphur works of Iwaounobori, and the 
lead mines of the Yurup, enhance the already high estimate we. 
have been accustomed to make of the intellect and energy 
that singular people. In the few wood-cuts which illustrate 
their powers of humour and caricature Mr. Pumpelly’s artist 
has done justice to the peculiar force and verve of Japanese 
art, both in wood-cutting and colour-printing. A chapter of 
criticism by Mr. John L. Farge is sa in with excellent 
effect in elucidation of the peculiar principles and qualities of 
native drawing. For intense concentration of repose and the 
expression of utter unconsciousness, nothing in Oriental or Euro- 
pean art can excel the great bronze Buddha of Kamakura, 
fifty feet in height, a photograph of which forms the frontispiece 
to the present volume. Our author's services were further brought 
into play by a mission, similar in purport, from the Government 
of China. We follow his steps with equal interest as he throws 
new light upon the Sinian system of mountains and the flow of 
rivers, the Sade of plant and animal life, with the unbounded 
wealth in mines and minerals. With a heedful eye to every 
branch of science he combines an attentive study of the political 
and social bearings of the great problem of China. A residence of 
several months at Pekin in the house of the late Mr. Burlinghame, 
to whom he dedicates his work, furnished him with materials 
which he has sought to embody in a special chapter on Western 
Policy in China. We would gladly bear company with him i 
his adventurous journey over the highlands of Central and Upper 
Asia and through Siberia, in completion of the girdle which in an 
unlooked-for way he was led to put round the earth. The closing 
stages of his travel were more hurried than those of which we 
have chiefly spoken. But his passing remarks are not wanting 2 
point and significance. He has found time for — together in 
the Appendix a careful table of the statistics of the private gold- 
placers of the Trans-Baikal province for the last twenty yeals, 
showing the rapid development of that source of national wealth. 
The fulness and exactitude of his facts and figures throughout 
ee it difficult by any process of selection to do justice to bis 
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MERCER’S WATERLOO JOURNAL.* 


is avowedly rather the fresh interest awakened about Waterloo 
by recent controversy than the intri ic value of the work 
“hich has emboldened the son of Genera: Mercer to publish the 
narrative written by his father nearly forty years since. Yet the 
pook left thus long in manuscript, though unpretending enough, is 
a useful contribution to the ever-growing literature of the 
Hundred Days. It has not indeed the full value which would 
have attached to the rough diary kept during the campaign by 
the writer. What may be gained in polish in the transformation of 
notes jotted down from the actual impressions of the hour into a 
consecutive story written carefully some years later is usually 
more than lost in vividness. At any rate the process diminishes 
the worth of the evidence laid before the reader, especially where 
it has to be weighed against conflicting statements, which possibly 
the author (we have met with more than one such instance in 
works published as jowrnals) may have had before him while re- 
constructing his own work. General Mercer, however, has not 
travelled much into controversial ground. He writes like an honest 
observer and an intelligent, hard-working, yet withal somewhat prig- 
ish officer. Though apparently very unfortunate as to any recogni- 
tion of his own services, and meeting with especially hard measure 
from the Duke during the peace parades round Paris which 
followed Napoleon’s fall, he gives with scarcely any taste of bitter- 
ness or prejudice his impressions of all he saw. Itis with no wish 
to be severe that we note a general imperfection of the work, 
which is, that in recasting his Journal General Mercer did not go 
a little further and explain the es 4 allusions to persons and 
things connected with the time or with his own profession which 
must otherwise remain obscure to the general reader. 

Mercer's family was one of those which seem to have heredi 
representatives in the more and hard-workin 
branches of the army. One member of it fell lately at the he 
of our artillery in New Zealand. The author was engineer to the 
army with which Sir H. Clinton was charged to reconquer revolu- 
tionary America, but which was frittered away in inaction until 
the European allies of the revolted colonies effectually turned the 
scale against us. His second son, the writer of the work we are 
reviewing, began his active military career under leadership still 
more unfortunate than that of the imbecile commander who sacri- 
ficed Cornwallis and ruined the Royal cause in America. His 
first service abroad was as a subaltern of artillery in Whitelocke’s 
disastrous affair at Buenos A: That unfortunate expedition 
seems to have discredited who shared in it, and Mercer 
had the mortification of finding himself kept on constant home 
service whilst his Woolwich contemporaries were winning fame 
and helping to make history in the long Peninsular campaigns. 
The treacherous peace of 1814-15 found him quartered at Col- 
chester in charge of a troop of horse artillery, to which he 
had been appointed second captain. The nominal commander 
was destined to higher employment, for the troop had for its 
first captain Sir A. Dickson, i: om who had been throughout 
the Peninsular War Wellington’s chief of artillery, who had, 

means of his local Portuguese rank and the Duke's ex- 
clusion from his army of any officer who might interfere with 
his choice, held this important office in battle with a force of 
80,000 men, and conducted great siege operations, but whom the 
peace and the then sup impossibility of promoting a captain 
out of his regimental place had sere | to the care of a single 
with about 100 men and horses. The clash of arms which 
imminent as soon as Napoleon’s return from Elba was known, 
made Dickson’s services upon the staff once more imperative ; and 
thus Mercer had the good luck to command the troop (which was 
at once put upon a war footing) throughout the entire campaign 
ot Waterloo. 

A large part of the first volume is occupied by the author's 
notes upon his various quarters in Belgium during the two 
months preceding Napoleon’s attack. Though interesting enough 
in themselves, these hardly concern the history of the time, and 
We pass over his accounts of Ostend, Bruges, and Ghent, and find 

exercising his troops near Alost; for about that Fg lay 
most of Uxbridge’s corps of cavalry, to which the horse 
— was naturally attached. Here, too, chanced to be the 
hope of the royal fugitives of France, the Duke of Berri, with his 
motley tollowing of about 200 exiles, “ cuirassiers, hussars, grena- 
diers cheval, chasseurs, dragoons, and lancers, officers and privates, 
with a few of the new garde de corps, indiscriminately mingled in 
the .” Mercer gives us a very careful portrait of the Duke, 
and certainly this scion of the Bourbon family seems to have been 
— @ specimen of a prince as the ancien régime ever 


. The Prince was drill-master, A more intemperate, brutal, and o his 

situation) impolitic one, can scarcely be conceived. The slightest fault (fre- 

Seatly occasioned by his own blunders) was visited by showers of low-life 

he using on all occasions the most odious language. One unfortu- 

nate ie officer (a general!) offended him, and was immediately 

with such violence that I expected a catastrophe. Reining up his 

horse, however, close to the unhappy man, the Duke’s vociferation and 

ous abuse were those of a perfect madman ; shaking his sabre at him, 

i even at one time thrusting the pommel of it into his face, and, as far as 

Co Id see, pushing it against his nose! Such a scene! Yet all the others 

sat mute as Mice, and witnessed all this humiliation of their comrade, and 
the tion of him for whom they had forsaken Napoleon. 


Whilst the exercising went busily on, men and horses had to 
Well fed, and, as captain of his troop, Mercer was left fully 
Tesponsible, with the assistance of a commissary, for the condition 


of his own. He was, he tells us, in constant mi from the 
apprehension of being reported to the Duke for allowing his 
gunners to plunder. The forage served out was quite insufficient 


to keep his animals in the prime condition which Peninsular prac- 
tice demanded for horses entering a campaign. It was necessary, 
therefore, to take from the farmers, as indeed all the other corps 
did more or less :— 

It would have been a most dangerous proceeding to abstain from this 
ractice, and to let your horses appear thinner than those of your neigh- 
ur. ‘The quick eye of the Duke would have seen the difference, asked 
no questions, attended to no justification, but condemned the unfortunate 
victim as unworthy the command he held, and perhaps sent him from the 
army. We therefore, like others, plundered the farmers’ fields. 

By following this ag and keeping the Belgians as far as pos- 
sible contented under their petty losses, Mercer maintained the 
condition of his battery so wa as to win special approval of it 
from Bliicher, who accompanied Wellington on his inspection of 
the cavalry corps, and declared loudly, “ Mein Gott, dere is not 
von orse in dies batterie vich is not goot for Veldt Marshal,” a 
sentiment in which Wellington concurred, though he took no 
notice of the captain. But “the Duke was not partial to the 
corps,” our author tells us—a remark which might be fully sup- 
ported by various instances from Peninsular annals, as forcible as 
that he gives us, which, however, is well worth quoting :— 

His Grace certainly treated us harshly, and on many occasions unjustly. 
Of his harshness voici un exemple. Captain Whinyates having joined the 
army with the rocket troop, the Duke, who looked upon rockets as non- 
sense, ordered that they should be put into store, and the troop supplied 
with guns instead. Colonel Sir G. Wood, instigated by Whinyates, called 
on the Duke to ask permission to leave him his rockets as well as guns. 
A refusal. Sir George, however, seeing the Duke was in a particularly 
good humour, ventured to say, * It will break poor Whinyates’ heart to lose 
his rockets.” ‘“ D——n his heart, sir; let my order be obeyed,” was the 
_— thundered in his ear by the Duke, as he turned on the worthy Sir 

Tge. 

At length came the tug of war between the mightiest captains 
of modern times. Napoleon plunged across the frontier in his 
bold attempt to take his enemies in detail, and at the word all 
was motion and hurry in the dispersed cantonments of the Allies. 
Mercer’s battery was part of the great mass of troops which came 
up just too late to share in the glories of Quatre Bras; but he 
was hotly engaged next day, having the special honour of covering 
the retreat of the cavalry rearguard into and through Genappe, 
whilst the army itself was filing back on Waterloo. He on this 
occasion served under the personal leadership of Lord Uxbridge, 
who undertook to direct the guns, and all but sacrificed a part of 
the battery through such mismanagement in posting them as 
showed his lordship to have lost, during six = of retirement, the 
experience gained in the sharp lessons of the retreat to Corunna. 
In the charge which followed the advance of the French through 
Genappe, Lord Uxbridge, it is well known, did full justice 
to his ancient reputation, and the English retreat, up to that point 
marked, according to Mercer, by much blunder and confusion, 
continued undisturbed. With the exception of the single charge 
just mentioned, the skirmishing was unimportant, oe 
chiefly in the very ineffectual firing at each other from horseb 
of detachments of hussars—a folly which modern war might well 
dispense with :— 

All, both French and English, generally stuck out their carbines or 
pistols as they continued to move backwards and forwards, and discharged 
them without taking any particular aim, and mostly in the air. 1 did not 
see a man fall on either side ; the = = quite ridiculous ; and but 
for hearing the bullets whizzing over! one might have fancied it no 
more than a sham-fight. 

At Waterloo, next day, Mercer was destined to see more of 
what cavalry could do or dare. Posted at first with the 14th 
Infantry on the extreme right to watch certain parties of horse 
which threatened to turn that flank, Mercer and his troop were 
but little exposed during the first hours of the battle. About 
two P.M. the action took a serious aspect. They saw almost in 
their rear the French light horsemen through the guns on 
the ridge of Wellington’s main position, while the diminished 

uares of infantry were hid, and, disappearing from their excited 
view, caused the officers to whisper to one another that their 
line was destroyed. Their attention was at this moment arrested 
by the advance of a heavy column, supposed at first to be French 
infantry, on their proper front; and when this proved to be a 
Belgian reserve moved ——< support the centre, they turned again 
to find the storm of cavalry vanished for awhile. At three P.M., 
Sir Augustus Frazer, who commanded the whole horse artillery, 
came to fetch the battery up to the still threatened centre, towa 
which both wings all day were constantly giving succour. Moved 
at a gallop, Mercer’s guns were soon forming part of the line he had 
once thought annihilated, and he himself was receiving his chief’s 
directions to prepare for the advance of a mass of heavy cavalry 
gathering to repeat the attempt to crush the British line by the 
terror of their onset. The battery was posted between two squares 
of Brunswick infantry, with positive orders to retire the gunners 
within them, should the enemy charge home. This order Captain | 
Mercer took on him presently to disobey, judging that the panic- 
stricken condition of his neighbours—who were only kept in their 
places by the exertions of their officers and sergeants—was such 
that “to have sought refuge among men in their state were 
madness, The very moment our men ran from their guns would 

have been the signal for disbanding.” It would seem from refer- 
ences in the later portions of the work that this choice of eviis 
cost Mercer his promotion, as he was charged by report with 
having sacrificed his troop, and found himself in the disfavour of 


* Journal of the Waterloo Campai, By General C. Mercer, late of the 
Royal Artillery, 2 vols. L-ndca: Blackwood & Son, ne 


the Duke. But ifthe journal be correct (and it is partly confirmed 
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by the evidence of Sir J. Shaw Kennedy) the bold front of the 

ers saved the Brunswickers from flight. How the battery 
met the threatened charge we must let the author tell in his own 
words :— 

Our first gun had scarcely gained the interval between their squares, 
when I saw through the smoke the leading squadrons of the advancing 
column coming on at a brisk trot, and already not more than one hundred 

ards distant, if so much, for I don’t think we coula have seen so far. 
Tonctiede ordered the line to be formed for action—case-shot! and the 
leading gun was unlimbered and commenced firing almost as soon as the 
word was given; for activity and intelligence our men were unrivalled. 
The very first round I saw brought down several men and horses. They 
continued, however, to advance. Still they... persevered in approaching 
us (the first round had brought them to a walk), though slowly, and it did 
seem they would ride over us. We were a little below the level of the 
ground en which they moved—having in front of us a bank of about a foot 
and a half or two feet high, along the top of which ran a narrow road—and 
this gave more effeet to our case-shot, all of which almost must have taken 
effect, for the carnage was frightful. I suppose this state of things occupied 
but a few seconds, when I observed symptoms of hesitation, and in a twink- 
ling, at the instant I thought it was all over with us, they turned to either 
flank and filed away rapidly to the rear. . . . The effect is hardly conceiv- 
able, and to paint this scene of slaughter and confusion impossible. Every 
discharge was followed by the fall of numbers, whilst the survivors struggled 
with each other, and I actually saw them using the pommels of their swords 
to fight their way out of the mélée. 

Another assault of the enemy’s cavalry, equally well met and 
made with difficulty across the bodies of fallen men and horses, 
was discomfited with greater ease; and of a third Mercer says, 
« This time it was child’s play.” Later in the afternoon, however, 
when the fight was nearly done, the battery was taken suddenly 
in flank by the French guns pushed on near to La Haye Sainte, 
and suffered so terribly as to be unable to share in the triumphant 
advance of the British line which closed the scene. Of 200 fine 
horses it had brought into action not 60 were left, and the men 
had suffered nearly in the same pe, the remnant being 
worn out by their exertions, and utterly incapable of moving from 
their ground, which was literally marked on the enemy’s side 
(according to Sir A. Frazer's after remark) by the mass of dead 
men and horses heaped round its front. 

We have no space to follow Mercer through his second volume, 
devoted to the author’s adventures during the occupation of 
France. Worshippers of Wellington, who look on that general 
as faultless, would do well to leave it unread; for it contains 
some unpleasant revelations of their idol’s weak points. Verily, 
soldiers have seldom served a harder chief, and the rose-coloured 
portrait Lord W. Lennox somewhere gives of the hero’s manners 
at this epoch, his genial pleasantness and kindly dealing with 
aristocratic aides-de-camp, stands in very unpleasant contrast 
with his treatment of ordinary officers. Once Mercer found 
himself in arrest, with two senior officers of artillery, for some 
parade mistake. At another time he was ordered, without 
any inquiry, to pay a large sum for damages falsely alleged to 
have been done by his troop to the property of some man of 
interest who had got to the Duke’s ear. Asia rule, if this journal 
be believed, the rich proprietors cried out against the exactions 
of the English army, and the poorer peasants were left to bear the 
whole pressure, since their complaints did not reach the English 
chief. On the whole the picture is not a pleasant one, and it may 
possibly be tinged with a little personal prejudice. But Mercer's 
general comments on France under occupation and on the stirring 
scenes of the time are fresh and pleasant throughout to read, and 
bear the impress of a fair-dealing mind; and his son, we are 
—_ has done good service in giving his father’s papers to the 
public. 


WALLINGTON’S DIARY.* 


— is a good deal that is very interesting and # good deal 
that is very disappointing in this diary of a Puritan shop- 
keeper. It is disappointing to find that he so soon leaves off 
keeping a diary at all, and takes to merely collecting the 
pamphlets of the time, and that three-fourths of the beok as it is 
now printed are in fact a mere reprint of ily-sheets and broadsides 
which we have read in Nalson or Rushworth, or in the wonderful 
collection at the British Museum. A wise editor would have 
thinned out this rubbish, and reduced his book from two volumes 
to one ; but the book has been edited on no principle but that of 
Mr. Carlyle’s “ Dust shot here,” and the reader is not even warned 
when he passes from a passage of Nehemiah’s own to the next 
“ News from the Army ” which the worthy citizen bought of some 
pious hawker. Why Mr. Wallington chose to fill folio after folio 
with copies of every pamphlet which amused him it is of course im- 
possible to say, but it is hard not to be a little irritated with all this 
unintelligent diligence when one thinks what he might have told us 
by simply jotting down the daily chat over his shopboard. The 
varying verdicts of the Presbyterian party, for instance, over 
hase after phase of Cromwell’s character as it gradually disclosed 
itself, if we could see them as they were written down at the time, 
would be worth all the theories about the Protector which have 
been invented from the days of Andrew Marvell to those of Mr. 
Carlyle. But the worthy citizen very seldom tells us anything 
about what he said or did. He is present indeed in Palace Yard 
at the ear-cropping of Burton, Prynne, and Bastwick, and he 
meets the triumphant procession which accompanies them on their 
return from prison. He goes with the crowd down to West- 
minster to cry “ Justice” against Strafford. The reform reaches 


* Historical Notices of Events occurring chiefly in the Reign of Charles I. 
By Nehemiah Wallington. 2 vols. London: Richard poeckd 1870, 


his own door at last, and we hear his burst of pious wih, 
tation over the smash at St. Leonard’s, Eastcheap. erhaps the 
most interesting pages of his diary are those which record the 
sufferings of his sister in the Irish rebellion; a letter sueh ag he 
has given, multiplied a hundredfold by news of a like 
dispersed through every shire in England, enables us to understand 
a storm of popular horror and wrath which finds no paralle} but 
in the arrival of the first news of the massacre at Ca 
Almost the last time the good citizen condescends to look out: of 
his window and tell us simply what is going on is in his aeeo 
of the successive processions of the freeholders of Buckinghamshj 
Kent, and Sussex as he saw them filing along Fleet Street, og 
their way to the Parliament House. From that moment We are 
lost in a deluge of printed matter. Page after page is filled with 
the news which day after day brought to London of the sack gf 
towns, the burning of farmhouses, the plunder of the Glouvestep, 
shire traders as they brought their bales of cloth to London, thy 
bloodshed and misery of the war. Tedious and prejudiced as-the 
news-letters are, they enable us to realize the sort of 
which a perpetual stream of such tidings gradually produced in 
the quiet citizen class—the temper which breaks out in the strik. 
ing sentence which records Wallington’s verdict on the death of 
Charles :— 

January 30, 1649, about two o’clock, was King Charles beheaded on g 
scaffold at Whitehall. Whatever may be unjust with men, God is ri 
and just in whatever Ile doeth. They took Adonebezek and cut off th 
thumbs of his hand and of his feet. And Adonebezek said, Seventy ki 
having the thumbs of their feet and of their hands cut off, gathered bread 
under my table; as I have done, God hath rewarded me. So they brought 
him to Jerusalem, and there he died. 

Words such as these bring home to us vividly enough the 
Biblical atmosphere in which the Puritans lived. ‘The Bible had 
become more than “the religion of Protestants;” it had become 
their literature. The whole prose literature of England, it mug 
be remembered, has grown up since the translations of Tyndall 
and Coverdale. No history, no romance, no poetry save the ob- 
scure verse of Chaucer, existed in the English tongue when the 
Bible was set up “to be read in churches.” Sunday after Sunday, 
day after day, in the crowds that gathered round “ Bomer’s 
Bibles” beneath the vault of St. Paul’s, or in the quiet family 
group that listened to the words of the new Geneva Bible, 
land was leavened with a new literature. Legend and 
war-song and psalm, state-rolls and biographies, the mighty voices 
of prophets, the parables of Evangelists, stories of mission journeys, 
of perils by the sea and among the heathen, philosophic argument, 
apocalyptic vision, all were flung broadcast over minds absolutely 
unoccupied by any rival learning. The disclosure of the stores 
of classic literature had wrought the revolution of the Re 
naissance. The disclosure of the older mass of Hebrew liten- 
ture wrought the revolution of the Reformation. But the on 
revolution was far deeper, far more universal than the other, 
No version could transfer to another tongue the peculiar charm of 
the authors of Greece or Rome. Classical letters remained the 
possession of the learned, of the few. Even among these, with 
the exception of the ridiculous pedants who strove to revive the 
Pagan worship in the groves of the Florentine Academy, this 
influence was purely intellectual. But the language of the 
Hebrew, the corrupted idiom of the Hellenic Greek, lent itself 
with a strange facility to the purposes of the English tram 
lators. The version which they completed remains, as a mer 
literary monument, the noblest example of the English tongue 
Its real worth, its perpetual use, made it from the moment of its 
appearance the standard of the language. English became fixed, 
and the idiom of the Bible is the idiom of the author of to-day. 
But its effect on society was far greater than its effect on lite 
ture. It turned the whole nation into a church. Somerset or 
Elizabeth might “tune” or silence the pulpits, but it was im- 
possible to tune or silence the greatest preachers of righteousness 
and truth that the world had seen. The whole moral effect which 
is produced nowadays by the religious newspaper, the tract, the 
moral essay, the lecture, the missionary meeting, the sermon, was 
then produced by the Bible alone. The result was simply 
astounding. It is one of the proofs of Mr. Froude’s absolute mm 
capacity for the task he undertook, that, ready as he is to point 
out the degradation and ignorance of the clergy at the pares 
of Elizabeth’s reign, he knows nothing of the change 
left them learned and virtuous at its close. The great mass of the 
Puritan parsons, the rarer High Churchmen like Herbert 
Juxon, the philosophic sceptics like Hales or Chillingworth, 
would have looked with a scorn equal to Mr. Froude’s on 
vicars who had changed Mass-book for Prayer-book, or the 
ignorant journeymen who, in the decay of the Universities, 
thrust themselves into the priesthood for a morsel of bread. 
the change was as great among the laity as among the clergy. 
Part, no doubt, of the sudden burst of intellectual life among 
the gentry at the close of the sixteenth century was owing @ 
the influence of the new grammar-schools which we owe 
Edward and Elizabeth. The foolish people who look on the de 
struction of the monasteries as a blow to learning might remem 
how much of the Church-land passed into the foundation of 
grammar-schools, and what the grammar-schools did for 
generation that followed their establishment. Squire’s son 
butcher's son went for the first time to school to become Syduey 
and Shakspeare. But a yet greater share of this new outburst 
mental energy was due to the Bible,and in the moral and poli 
realins its influence stood alone. What the household of am 
ordinary country magistrate had become under James and Charles 
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we see in Mrs. Huntingdon’s Memoirs. No more accomplished, 
pigh-minded gentleman ever trod the earth than the Colonel, her 
husband. But the same high-mindedness of life is just as apparent 
in common men like Sir Symonds d’Ewes. It was this, far 
more than any political variance, which produced the sever- 
ance between the gentry and the Court. The orgies of Theobalds, 
the dark scandals of Overbury and Lady Essex, the debauchery of 
Buckingham, the adulation of the Court preachers, the license of 
the Court dramatists, were flung in the face of a generation which 
had risen through a silent revolution to the moral enthusiasm of 
the Hebrew prophets. The abhorrence of Mrs. Huntingdon for the 

eness of James is as fiery as that of Elijah when rebuking the 
revolt of Jezebel. 

It was natural that this power of the Bible over the mass of 
Englishmen should show itself in a thousand superficial ways— 
most conspicuously, perhaps, in the great influence it exerted on 
ordinary language. The Bible formed—we must again remember 
—almost the whole of English literature. When we recall the 
nuuber of ordinary phrases which we owe to great authors, the 
bits of Dickens, or Thackeray, or Milton, or Shakspeare, that 
mingle themselves insensibly in our ordinary talk, we shall better 
understand the strange mosaic of Biblical expressions which 
formed the natural tongue of Englishmen two hundred years 
ago. The mass of picturesque illustration which we borrow 
froma hundred books they found in one. The remarkable range 
of the Hebrew literature adapted it for the expression of every 

of feeling and life. When Spenser pours forth his warmest 
— in the “ Epithalamium,” he adopts the very words of 
David as he bids the gates open for the entrance of his bride. 
When Cromwell sees the mists break over the hills of Dunbar, 
he hails the sun burst in the cry of the Psalmist, “Let God 
arise and let His enemies be scattered.” Even to common 
minds this constant familiarity with the grandest poetic imagery 
in prophet and apocalypse gives a height and ardour of expression 
which, with all its tendency to exaggeration and bombast, we may 
prefer to the slipshod vulgarism of the shopkeeper of to-day. The 
dignity of its common phraseology harmonized in fact with a new 
dignity which this Biblical puritanism gave to life. Take such a 
citizen’s wife as Wallington’s mother :— 

She was very loving and obedient to her parents, loving and kind to her 
husband, very tender-hearted to her children, much affecting the sincere 
preachers of God’s Word, loving all that were godly, much misliking the 
wicked and profane. She was a pattern of sobriety unto many; very 
seldom was seen abroad, except at church; when others recreated them- 
selves on holidays and other times, she would take her needlework and say, 
“here ismy recreation.” She was of fine inventions for drawing works, 
and other choice works, and many a fine and a neat piece of work hath she 
soon dispatched, she would so apply [to] it; besides a very good judgment 
in setting out works in colours, either for birds or flowers. God had given 
her a pregnant wit and an excellent memory. She was very rife and per- 
fect in all the stories of the Bible, likewise in all the stories of the Martyrs, 
and could readily turn to them; she was also perfect and well seen in the 
English Chronicles, and in the Descents of the Kings of England. She 
lived in holy wedlock with the Husband of her youth twenty years wanting 
but four days. 

The life of the turner of Eastcheap himself is much above the 
level of the life of his class nowadays, Disappointing as in 
a personal light his diaries are, they give us glimpses of a 
man industrious, religious, and intelligent. Even his copying of 
pamphlet after pamphlet, ——— as it is, illustrates the new 
interest in public atiairs which produced this sudden explosion of 
broadside literature. Beside his books, such as Gibb’s Bruised Reed 
and Beard’s Theatre of God's Judgements, were ranged more than 
three hundred pamphlets and one hundred and three petitions. 
The pamphlets were for the most part libellous enough, and 
Wallington’s examination before the Star Chamber gives an 
amusing proof of the hazard of forming such a collection. One 
he buys “ of an unknown party that brought them to my door” ; 
he let his neighbours look at another, but “being something 
tmorous, I had it of him again, and have burnt it.” While litera- 
ture was subjected to a clerical censorship, the “proud domineer- 
ing prelates ” found themselves bearded from the days of Martin 
Marprelate by a host of libels issuing from secret presses, and 
circulated by “ unknown persons” from door to door. Those who 
_ read the publications for which Prynne and Bastwick and 
urton suffered, will perhaps find some little excuse for the severity 
oftheirjudges, Butit is important to note how long the literature of 
rebellion preceded the rebellion itself, and how naturall y its boldness 
Sprang from the study of the Bible. The mutinous Puritan fronted the 
oficial church as the prophet had fronted-the priesthood of Israel, 
and his denunciations of the “bite-sheep” fell naturally into the 
unsparing invective of Amos or Elijah. As the Bible moulded the 
— of Paradise Lost, or the prose of Bunyan, so it may be said 
— created the lofty impassioned style of political discussion 
ps . finds its highest representatives in the pamphlets of Milton 
this oth gamer and State-papers of Pym. It is in thoughts of 
me , the side-thoughts which it suggests, rather than in any 
ue of its own, that the interest of Wallington’s Diary consists. 


LAWLOR'S PILGRIMAGES IN THE PYRENEES.* 


ViEWep simply as a literary work Mr. Lawlor’s volume 
in = hardly require notice here. Those who are interested 
ster - ject will find it readable enough, and some of the 
= Ptions of scenery are pretty, without however manifesting 
nl Particular ‘graphic power. But the book would have been 
in and Landes, By Lawlor. London: 


the better for being compressed to about half its present size, and 
the author would certainly have done wisely to omit the metrical 
effusions which form the close of every chapter, and which never rise 
above the dead level of average hymnology, while some of them 
sink into the merest doggerel. The style is throughout too inflated, 
and is disfigured by a continual hankering after long words, espe- 
cially such as end in “ ation,” which seem often to be chosen with 
more regard for the sound than the sense. Thus, for instance, 
within a few lines we read of “ sermons wonderfully efficacious 
for the reclamation of sinners,” of aid being required for the 
‘ yehabilitation ” of a chapel, and soon afterwards of a persecu- 
tion which “ disrespected the sacred symbol” of the Cross, We 
are constantly told of the “ affluence of pilgrims,” meaning the 
concourse, When Mr. Lawlor wants to tell us that he prayed by 
a wayside crucifix, he says that while resting at its foot he 
“ exhaled a hopeful supplication,” and he intimates that Spanish 
emigrants found refuge in France by saying that France “ re- 
ciprocated the refuge of her happy soil to them.” These are 
but a few specimens gathered almost at random from one short 
chapter of the somewhat Hibernian rhetoric which abounds 
throughout the volume. In similar fashion we are introduced at 
the beginning to “ the first publisher in London ”—meaning, ap 
rently, Mr. Longman—and to “ that distinguished theologian Dr. 
Henry Newman,” who is put, however, into the same category 
with “ Dr. J. S. Northcote.” But in fact it is not on its liter 
merits that the book challenges a verdict. What Mr. Lawlor is 
chiefly desirous of urging on our attention is, not the beauty 
of Pyrenean scenery, or the simple character of the denizens of 
the picturesque valleys he has been visiting, though he enl 
with some prolixity on both topics. His professed aim is to bring 
before the notice of English readers the conclusive evidence, as 
he deems it, for the truth of modern miracles, and the practical 
corollary of the benefit of pilgrimages as an element of the reli- 
gious life. Tor the latter view there is no doubt a good deal to 
be said. That “human nature is greedy of novelty” is a truth 
older even than our old friend the Eton Latin Grammar, and 
likely to survive its decease. And as one of the commonest 
methods of gratifying this natural instinct of mankind is found in 
travelling, every religious system, true or false, has tried to make 
capital out of it for spiritual purposes. The temples of Aiscu- 
lapius and Jupiter Ammon will occur to every scholar, Ata later 
period Rome, Jerusalem, and Mecca were for centuries the trysting 
laces for devout pilgrims of the three great religions of the civi- 
ized world. There are at least 300 popular shrines in Catholic, 
Switzerland still. Nor can it be said that modern Protestantism, 
however little it may like the word or the associations it suggests, 
has been able altogether to discard the principle. The revivals, 
camp-meetings, and other periodical réwnions to which “ our Dis- 
senting brethren” flock in such numbers from all the country 
round, have their points of analogy to the “affluence of pilgrims” 
at Lourdes or Bétharram so enthusiastically described by Mr. 
Lawlor. On the other hand, it is no mere Protestant prejudice 
to suppose that such pious gatherings, if they have their advan- 
tages, are also liable to very grave abuses. Not to refer here to 
a significant remark in Edthen about a troop of pilgrims at the 
Jordan—we forget whether Christian or Mahometan—who 
“seemed to be rather transacting than working out their salva- 
tion,” so unimpeachably orthodox a witness as the unknown author 
of the Imitatio Christi has inserted more than one emphatic caution 
against the spiritual dangers of those gui multum peregrinantur. 
And Mr. Lawlor’s own pages supply a sufficient comment on the 
warning. At one popular shrine we are told that “gaming, quar- 
relling, and drunkenness prevailed so much among those who were 
attracted to the spot rather by desire of novelty than by the in- 
spiration of holiness, that the devil had rendered it ‘a fair of 
debauchery ’ rather than a retreat of prayer and devotion ” ; while, 
at the next pilgrimage place he describes, “ persons of loose life 
and tainted morals” were found to have mingled with the devout. 
It may of course be replied that large popular gatherings are 
common enough without the plea of any religious motive, but 
then it may be questioned how far it is wise for ecclesiastical 
authority to encourage them; and Welsh experience, to go no 
further, proves how easily religious fervour, fanned by the sym- 
pathy of a multitude, may turn into excitement of a very different 
kind. 

The inquiry into the truth of ecclesiastical miracles is both a 
more interesting and more intricate one, and to this the author 
has principally addressed himself. On the principle laid down by 
“ Dr. Henry Mowsen;” that a miracle “is not untrue because it 
is unproved,” and his more pregnant assertion, which Mr. Lawlor 
has not quoted, that there is no reason in the nature of things for 
accepting all the New Testament miracles and assuming that 
the miraculous stream ran dry as soon as the last apostle was 
dead, we have no criticism to offer here. To deny the possi- 
bility of miracles 4 prior’, with Hume, or to affirm with others 
that the improbability is so great as to put the evidence ae 
in any given case out of court at once, is intelligible ; 
but to admit the abstract possibility of such occurrences and 
the probable or certain truth of some of them, and yet to 
refuse to entertain the evidence for any that do not belong toa 
particular age or are not recorded in a particular book, is ob- 
viously an arbitrary procedure, So much no one, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, need be afraid to concede tothe author. But when 
we come to examine the evidence for this or that alleged miracle, 
@ great many considerations must be taken into account which do 
not seem to have been very clearly present to Mr. Lawlor’s mind. 


He tells us indeed, in the Introduction, that all the legends narrated 
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in his book “have been gathered and authenticated upon the spot.” 
But everything depends on what is meant by authentication, and 
here it is that Mr. Lawlor’s standard of judgment is shown to be 
very far from exact. We cannot of course follow him through all 
the fifteen or sixteen cases he has recounted, but there is so strong a 
family likeness among them that one or two wd fairly serve as 
specimens of the rest. And we will begin with the first and ap- 
parently the oldest of the miraculous shrines described, “ Our Lady 
of Bétharram.” The tale opens with the very suspicious announce- 
ment that its antiquity is so great that “the chroniclers do not 
preserve an exact account of its date,” that “ the origin is lost in ob- 
security,” but “it is supposed to have been founded about the year 
1475; all which rather reminds one of Livy’s prefatory observa- 
tions about every nation liking to consecrate its origin by some 
tradition of miraculous ey ut miscendo humana divinis 
primordia augustiora faciat. We will give the legend as it stands, 
as it is a fair sample of those which follow :— 


Youthful shepherds were occupied on the banks of the Gave with the care 
of their flocks, when they suddenly perceived a brilliant light shining at the 
spot where now is the lateral chapel, called del Pastoure. Upon approach- 
ing the spot, they perceived a statue of our Lady. Their first impression was 
one of alarm, which soon gave way to one of joy and confidence. They were 
transported with a holy excitement, for which they could not find expres- 
sion ; but as soon as they recovered their presence of mind they repaired to 
the village, Lestelle, and informed their friends of their precious discovery. 
The entire population, accompanied by the priest in his sacerdotal robes, 
proceeded to the spot where the statue lay, and prostrated themselves in 
veneration before it. In this unexpected discovery they humbly recognised 
an instruction from God that an oratory should be constructed on the spot to 
the honour of his blessed Mother. The place, however, was unsuited for 
building, being a hard and flinty rock, and they removed the statue to the 
opposite bank, where they reverently prepared a niche for its temporary re- 
ception, But their surprise was great the next day on finding that the 
statue had been removed back to the spot where it had been found. They 
then placed it in the parish church of Lestelle, and locked the doors and 
secured the windows; but on the following day it had once more disappeared, 
and was again found on the spot of its first apparition. They could nolonger 
contend against these marvellous indications, and, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of the work, they proceeded to build an oratory at the place where the 
statue had been found, and where the church stands at the present day. 


Such is the story which we are assured is “supported by a 
long tradition and the testimony of successive writers,” and 
which the “people of Lestelle have transmitted as a pious | 
belief to their children.” Now it is obvious on the face of it 
to remark that there is no contemporary testimony whatever, 
and that the witness of “ successive writers” can add nothing 
to the weight of proof, as each has of course copied his pre- 


decessor. Then, again, there is another suspicious circumstance 
about nearly all these modern miracles—not at all excluding the | 
latest and most famous of them, at Lourdes, to which Mr. Lawlor | 
has devoted the most careful and elaborate chapter in his book— | 
which seems to have escaped his notice. He speaks at the begin- | 
ning about “the influence for good ” which they have produced, | 
but no moral purpose whatever is even alleged in the account of 

the actual apparitions. At Bétharram, as at Lourdes and else- | 
where, the Virgin appears in order to intimate her desire that a 
chapel or oratory should be constructed on the spot to her honour, 
and that is all. The only direct result of building these chapels is 
to make the place a popular centre of pilgrimage, and that, as we | 
have seen already, is at least a very mixed benefit. No doubt 
many of these supernatural events have, as Mr. Lawlor rather 
quaintly expresses it, ‘borne the appreciation of time,” or, in 
other words, liaving‘once come to be believed, are believed still. 
As no iresh evidence one way or the other can be forthcoming 
now, it would be rather surprising if it were not so. At all events 
this only shows that the religious character of the native popula- 
tion is unchanged, and proves nothing at all about the alleged 
facts. The second apparition described occurs, like the first, at 
no fixed time, but “ about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,” and, also like the first, is seen by a young child. Here, too, 
the beautiful lady who appeared, after declaring herself to be the 
Virgin Mary, desires a chapel to be built in her honour, and then 
immediately vanishes. The earliest evidence is the declaration of 
a@ writer named Molinier, that he heard the tale from a man 
of seventy, to whose aunt, when a little girl, the revelation 
had been made, and who cannot have been born himself 
at the time. Mr. Lawlor thinks that these narratives, as well 
as the miracles of La Salette—which last is not included in his 
volume—and of Lourdes, “ have been authenticated by evidence 
that would be held conclusive in a court of human law.” On the 
first two cases our readers can now form their own judgment. As 
to La Salette, for “authenticated” we should substitute “ dis- 
proved”; the alleged evidence was torn to shreds at the time by 
®& Roman Catholic writer in the Rambler. Mr. Lawlor frankly 
admits that his third apparition, of our Lady of Sarrance, is sup- 
ported by no “documentary evidence,” and this is hardly perhaps 
to be wondered at, as it was manifested, not toa child even, but to 
a bull, which “knelt down upon a stone on the banks of the 
Gave” to adore the miraculous image, which image became after- 
wards “remarkable for its virtue in facilitating the pains of child- 
birth for those who swallowed a particle of it diluted in some 
liquid.” Four of the other apparitions were to pious quadrupeds 


The miracle of Lourdes, which occupies 150 pages of Mr. 
Lawlor’s book, differs from most of the rest in being, like La 
Salette, of very recent occurrence. And we may admit that 
it is so far more credible than La Salette that, taking the 
account as here given, there is nothing directly tending to disprove 
it. But it only shows how very loose are the author's notions of 


evidence, that he should suppose he has “ authenticated ” jt 
the contrary, if no surer proof can be produced for a contem 
apparition, we are the more disposed to feel sceptical about pe 
marvels handed down by oral tradition only. That the littl, 
girl to whom our Lady of Lourdes appeared in 1858, and who 
had always been noted for exceptional stupidity as well as exe 
tional piety, fully believed herself to have seen the vision 
seems no reason to doubt. But as nobody else of all the mul. 
tude who constantly followed her to the mystical grotto ey 
professed to see anything except herself, it is only natural to gu, 
pect that she was the victim of an hallucination. And there ; 
to say the least, nothing in the substance of her communication}, 
dispel such a suspicion, The mysterious lady first orders her 
come daily for a fortnight to the grotto, during which period ghy 
is one day directed to tell the priests to build a chapel there and 
subsequently, on the feast of the Annunciation, “the apparition, 
bending downwards, slowly said, ‘Je suis Immaculée C ion.” 
Mr. Lawlor sees in these words a strong corroboration of the realj 
of the vision, because Bernadette said she had never before h 
and did not understand, them. Now we confess it appears toy 
to be quite past belief that a girl ina French village, very piouly 
brought up, and especially devout to the Virgin Mary, 
never have heard this formula, which had been solemnly declare 
an article of faith by the Pope only three years before, and m 
ceived by the great body of the French clergy with rapturoy 
enthusiasm, and of course introduced at once into their instru. 
tion as well as the services of the Church. That she had fo, 
gotten the words, and had never formed any very clear ides ¢f 
their meaning, is likely enough; but they might not the ley 
have been impressed on her mind as something peculiarly sacred, 
and have come back to her, with a vividness which s 
supernatural agency, in a moment of religious exaltation. An 
it is in accordance with this view that, even when she tho 
she heard the words, she had no notion of their meaning. ‘te 
other arguments relied upon by Mr. Lawlor resolve themselvy 
ultimately into two — first, that the crowds who attended 
Bernadette to the grotto were convinced of the reality of 
her alleged visions, as they very easily might be, i 
the sincerity and earnestness of the child’s conviction, and ther 
own previous belief in the possibility of such occurrences; and 


_ secondly, that ny | persons, whose recovery was despaired of, 
“J 


have been healed the use of water from a fountain min 
culously opened in the rock of the grotto. The evidence fr 
these cures it is impossible to discuss in detail here. But w 
may observe that, if the fountain was newly opened at th 
time, that would not prove it to be miraculous, nor would th 
fountain in any case prove the truth of the vision ; nor, again, if 
the cures recorded here, or any of them, actually took plas, 
would it follow that they were due to the water rather than to 
the faith of the persons using it. The almost unlimited power d 
intense mental emotion, whether of fear, hope, or affection, over 
the bodily organism is one of the most certain, if least unde 
stood, facts of physiology. The story of the Austrian crimiml 
ae to sleep in a bed where he wrongly supposed a_ patient 

ad just died of typhus fever, who took the infection from 
sheer dread of it, and died, is a well-known case in point. Th 
“stigmatization” of the 'T'yrolese “ Addolorata ” some years ago was 
thought by some of the most eminent physicians who visited 
her, to be another. If Mr. Lawlor objects to any such explam 
tions as mere sceptical subterfuges, we should like to ask him 
one parting question. ‘There are marvels, to say the very lest, 
as well authenticated as any in his book, which he would, i 
we are not mistaken, be very loth to recognise. Such, for 
stance, are the Jansenist miracles of the Holy Thor, al 
again some of the phenomena of the early days of the Irvingite 
movement both in England and Scotland. He will hardly sy 
these were all delusions of the devil. But, if not, they mus 
either have been genuine miracles—for the external evidence 
for many of them is beyond suspicion—or they must be accounted 
for in the way we have just intimated. We need not pronoun 
any judgment on the matter here, but whatever class of r 
gionists urges such cases, as is often done, in evidence of something 
else, it is only fair to remember that sauce for the goose is als 
sauce for the gander. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST." 


WENDOLINE’S HARVEST opens with a situation which 

may afford some opportunity for the casuistical skill of ou 
readers. A splendidly beautiful young lady—the Gwendoline 
who gives her name to the book—is alone at night in a county 
house, or alone but for the presence of a feeble-minded lady’ 
maid. To her enter two bloody-minded ruffians, who have jut 
escaped from Dartmoor Prison, They compel her to supply them 
with food and with sundry bits of plunder; but are interrupted by 
sounds indicating the approach of soldiers in pursuit. Hereup® 
they deliberate as to the propriety of cutting her throat, that slie 
may not reveal the route by which they have escaped. They decide, 
however, merely to hold a knife to her throat until she swears t9 
give false information to the pursuers. She shows them the way be 
a boat on the river, and swears that she will tell the soldiers that 
they have escaped over the hill. As soon as they have gone, 
soldiers arrive ; Gwendoline calmly tells them the truth, and 4 


* Gwendoline’s Harvest, By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingbett. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1370, 
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few minutes the convicts are shot dead, to the satisfaction of all 
persons concerned except themselves, Was Gwendoline right or 
? We suspect that on this point there will be some differences 
vropnion. We admit that for our part we have certain lingering 
scruples as to the propriety of breaking an oath, even when it has 
pen forcibly extorted from a beautiful girl; but persons of a more 
|gnient disposition may perhaps hold that the death of two atrocious 
iminals is so desirable a result that it may be cheaply purchased 
even by some slight deflection from the paths of led honesty. 
This is a question which we do not feel called upon to discuss; but 
the anecdote we have related, which has, for the rest, very little 
bearing upon the main story of the novel, is intended as it were 
to strike the keynote, and to exhibit by a few forcible touches the 
character of the heroine in whose fortunes we are to sympathize. 
Gwendoline, it will be observed at once, is a young lady of very 
jermined character and not at all likely to be turned aside from 
ber purposes by any superfluous — In fact, we may venture 
to say that she commits one deliberate murder and attempts 
qnother in the course of the two volumes before us. This conduct. 
whatever we may think of her first performance, may be descri 
without hesitation as unladylike, and even immoral. The author 
is evidently afraid that a more unpleasant epithet may be applied 
to her, and that her history may be stigmatized as sensational. Two 
murders by a heroine in as many volumes are indeed a very 
fair allowance, and would give us some excuse for pronouncing 
the judgment in question, even though the Seventh Command- 
ment is observed throughout with scrupulous propriety, and the 
wicked persons are made to suffer poetical justice of, the most 
stringent kind. The author therefore treats us to an anticipatory 
defence of sensation writing, in regard to which we shall only say 
that the evil of sensation writing by no means consists in the 
occasional. description of crimes. Murder is undoubtedly a fair 
ic for artistic treatment, if only it is properly handled. We 
rather wonder that writers of this particular school have not 
set up a more thoroughgoing defence of their practice. The 
ingenious apology invented by Charles Lamb for the drama 
of Congreve and Wycherley is ready to their hands. The 
Fainalls and the Mirabells, the Dorimants and the Lady Touch- 
woods, lived, according to Lamb, ina sphere of their own, with 
which morality had sieapip.0 connexion. In their world there was 
neither right nor wrong, claim nor duty, paternity nor sonship. We 
should look on as at a passing pageant or puppetshow, and sit as 
unconcerned at the issues as at a battle of the frogs and mice. On 
the same principle, sensational novelists might urge, with some 
a, that their characters make no sort of pretence to 
reality, They are merely shades, like those which amuse children 
in a magic-lantern, passing before us in grotesque attitudes, 
murdering and making love, and committing forgery and bigamy, 
just as the clown smothers a baby at a pantomime, without an 
aflectation of reality. They are mere phantoms from dreamland, 
playing their quaint tricks to amuse us for a spare half-hour, but 
not attempting seriously to enlist our sympathies. Some such case 
ight possibly be made out in particular instances, and, so far as 
it depends upon the utter flimsiness and unreality of most of the 
characters described, there would be a good deal to say for it. It 
is to be remarked, however, that a writer who relies upon such a 
defence must make, his intentions perfectly clear. If he once 
introduces moral considerations he is lost. We are rudely wakened 
from our dream and brought back to a different order of considera- 
tions. Even Lamb admits that if Congreve had introduced a 
good character or a single gush oi moral feeling, we should have 
undergone a sudden revulsion of judgment, and have been forced 
to apply a moral standard. 
- Now we think that Gwendoline’s Harvest has rather suffered from 
& confusion of ideas upon this point. The author is not only moral, 
but on certain points rather eager to propound his moral theories. 
He is, for example, a decided democrat, and never loses a chance 
of aiming a blow at the frivolous and heartless modes of life 
which he supposes, rightly or wrongly, to be characteristic of the 
upper classes. There is a poor old disreputable baronet, without 
4 single virtue except a presumed readiness to fight a duel, who is 
persecuted so vigorously throughout the story that we begin to 
leel a certain pity for him. There is a youthful nobleman, who is 
tepresented to A so ingeniously net atrociously wicked and 
*ontemptible as rather to injure the effect of the story. To 
we have no particular objection. A writer who 


believes at the bottom of his heart that every man who has. 


4 title, or is distantly connected with titled persons, must 
af necessity be an idiot or a villain, may nevertheless write a 
good story. Neither would we complain in a general way of the 
ministration of a certain quantity of moral retribution. We 
doubt, indeed, whether people who have led wicked lives are 
Ways 80 certain to be paid off for them in this world as novelists 
are apt to os gh but a certain latitude in this respect may be 
fairly allowable. We do, however, maintain that the author should 
have distinctly adhered to the moral tone throughout if he in- 
ed to introduce it at the end. We resent being dragged from 
ope imaginary world, where morality is non-existent, back 
‘o the region of policemen and judges and providential penal- 
Yes upon evildoers. Gwendoline, as we have stated, commits 
Some atrocious crimes. To be more particular, we may say that, 
g in love with a ruined scamp, and being herself without 
ones she marries a rich old widower in order to acquire his 
ortune, and when he does not die quickly enough she puts a dro 
Prussic acid in his water, which enables her to marry her ol 
over after a year or two of delay. She performs this improper 
“clon with so much lightheartedness and resolution, and even, if 


we may say so, in such a ladylike manner, that we feel bound to 
sympathize with her. She is evidently to be taken as a being 
beyond the sphere of m ality. The whole thing is to be con- 
sidered in the light.“ ether broad practical joke. We are to 
consider that the r sd gentleman was served rightly for 
marrying a beautiful girl young enough to be his granddaughter, 
and that poisoning is to be taken as an amusing incident. ‘Yo 
ladies who perform these kind of feats in real life are asiman of 
abnormally vicious propensities. People donot murder husbands 
as they make a rude speech, from absence of mind, or in a 
temporary fit of impatience, or by way of enlivening the dulness 
of a residence in the country. ey do it because they have 
gradually become corrupt, or use they are naturally monsters 
of cruelty. And, therefore, when Gwendoline took this very 
decided step, we considered that the author had tacitly invited us 
to ~ Se the limits of real life, and, as becomes critics 
of a benevolent turn of mind, we took him at his word, and 
endeavoured to dismiss from our brains for the time being all 
little prejudices about the moral law and our recollections 
of the real heroines of the Newgate Calendar. We considered 
conventio: region, where husband-poisoning is held to 

a trifling pln. a4 to be punished My most by a tempo 
exclusion from good society. But, alas! as we got into the secon 
volume we perceived that the author was taking his perso 
seriously, e were invited to remember that Gwendoline was 
really a criminal of the first water, and that the charming girl to 
whom we had weakly yielded our sympathies on false pretences 
was to be seriously brought to the bar of our moral sense. We 
were invited to be indignant, and to trace the downward course of 
her character, and to rejoice over the terrible punishment inflicted 
upon her. We were to admit that ladies who had poisoned their 
first husbands would be tempted to attack the lives of their ste; 
daughters, and might be fitly condemned to pass the rest of their 
lives with their second choice—who has meanwhile taken to 
drinking—in the Channel Islands. We admit that the punish- 
ment, though novel, would be far from overstrained in real life; 
but then we had agreed to put real life altogether out of consider- 
ation; for, if not, we should not have allowed ourselves to admire 
Gwendoline in the earlier stages of her career. And thus we 
were reduced to the unpleasant pgs A of admitting 
either that the murder was treated too lightly at first or 
too severely afterwards, We do not inquire whether it can 
ever be a proper thing to look upon murder as simply an enter- 
taining incident; but, at any rate, when we have once got our 
minds into the proper key, our feelings should not afterwards be 
rudely diverted. Lone at the story as having no relation to 
morality, the winding up is too serious; looking at it, as the 
author seems to expect, as an imitation of real life, we can onl 
say that murderesses are in our opinion very unpleasant people, an 
with evil tendencies of a much more pronounced ter than 
he has represented. This want of harmony rather destroys our 
pleasure in the story; but readers who do not care to look so 
closely may find a good deal of amusement in its development, 
and may do penance for any sympathy into which rye. tang been 
betrayed by rejoicing over the severe punishment which finally 
befalls the guilty. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


a thick octavo published by M. Delorme, under the title Les 
Théoriviens au pouvoir,* is a series of biographical sketches in- 
tended to prove that men of imagination—dreamers, or artists, as 
some people would call them—are, after all, the best politicians, 
Practical diplomatists, our author assumes, are too often unscrupu- 
lous; Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, and Jack Sheppard were 
essentially practical. M. Delorme, as the reader will see, makes 
assertions of the most sweeping character; but perhaps it would 
not be very difficult to prove, on the other hand, first, that theorists 
haye done a good deal towards the mismanagement of political 
communities, and secondly, that some of his own heroes are 
indebted for the reputation they so justly enjoy, not to their 
theories, but to their sense. Pericles, Demosthenes, Solon, 
Cicero, Mirabeau, and Lamartine are the principal personages 
introduced in this discursive volume; they represent, — 
to the writer’s views, the three nations which in ancient an 
modern times have been at the head of civilization. M. Delorme 
has given to his work the form of a causerie which takes place 
in the island of Haiti, and which by its very character renders 
anything like plan or method quite unnecessary. The two 
interlocutors wander in the most capricious way from one sub- 
ject to another, and the slightest hint leads either Paul or 
George away from Pericles to M. Proudhon, from Cicero to 
Count Bismark. Episodes and descriptions of scenery throw 
considerable variety over the volume, and serve also as a text for 
some of Paul’s political disquisitions. At the end of the work, 
George, the great champion of practical statesmen, becomes a 
convert to his friend’s theories, and is led to acknowledge that 
whilst democracy is the only legitimate form of government, its 
existence is essentially dependent upon the guidance of an intel- 
ligent and high-principled man, who will govern exclusively for 
the good of the people, but without allowing the people to a 
direct share in the administration of affairs. 

M. Albert du Boys, whose history of criminal law is considered 


* Les Theoriciens au pouvoir; causeries historiques, Pay D, Delorme. 
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one of ‘the best authorities on the subject, devotes one volume to 

in.* With respeet to that country a number of erroneous 
views are still entertained by many historians, and some authors 
assert that the devel t and transformation of medizeval in- 
stitutions have been modified there by causes which did not 
affect the other nations of Europe. There is no doubt that 
the invasion of the Muors, and the efforts subsequently made 
by the Spaniards to recover their independence, contributed to 
stop the normal progress of legislation; but if the preponder- 
ance of the aristocracy assumed in the Peninsula forms different 
from those which it took in France and in Germany, the final 
result was the same. The question of clerical influence is 
another matter which has puzzled many critics. Elsewhere, 
they say, the age of the Church has preceded that of feudal- 
ism; in Spain it has, on the contrary, succeeded it; for do 
we not see the Inquisition reigning in that country from the 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth? M. du Boys considers that 
those who raise this objection have mistaken the appearance for the 
reality. The great power oi the Chureh which existed in France 
under the Merovingian and the Carlovingian dynasties was the 
natural and inevitable result of an intellectual and moral superiority 
which placed the clergy above all other classes of society. In Spain, 
on the other hand, that power was obtained artificially, through in- 
stitutions created @ priori for the purpose of restoring the national 
unity prepared by the persecution of the Jews and the submission 
of the Moors. It was not a spontaneous expression of the civili- 
zation of the period, but an element superadded to it, and one 
which beeame inthe hands of the temporal power the instrument 
of the ‘most uncompromising despotism. M. du Boys does not 
share the admiration which some historians profess for the ancient 
constitution of Aragon, and he believes that the freedom appa- 
rently characteristic of that system did not act beneficially for 
all classes of the nation. Such are the leading ideas expounded 
by M. du Boys in his interesting volume. The discussion of the 
Fueros forms, naturally, the main subject of the work; he examines 
them successively, describes the condition of persons regarded as 
members both of the family and of political society, analyses the 
various penal edicts, and concludes with a general glauce at the 
history of criminal legislation from the sixteenth century to the 
present time. 

M. Jules Janin is one of those authors who seem entirely un- 
qualified to write what our French neighbours call w ouvrage de 
longue haleine.t His style is wearisome by its very brilliancy; it 
reminds one of a continual display o fireworks, and it is impossible 
to read consecutively with any pleasure more than three or four 

ages of any of his productions. Even in the feuilletons which 

e contributes to the Journal des Débats there are a great many 
excisions to be made before you can arrive at anything satisfactory, 
and the little sketches he gives us, so well dashed off when they are 
in his best style, must nevertheless be cleared of a few excrescences 
here and there. The book just published by M. Jules Janin is 
supposed to record a series of friendly gatherings organized by a 
few bibliomaniacs during the late Paris International Exhibition. 
As a kind of protest against the ever-growing interest taken in 
scientific discoveries, agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
they resolve upon maintaining en petit comité the higher claims of 
literature, and their +éunions form the pretext for putting together 
anumber of anecdotes connected with books, bookmaking, and 
bookbinding. M. Janin does not profess to give us anything new 
in the way of facts, but he has dressed up his facts with all his 
usual verve, and we have to thank him for an amusing volume of 
chit-chat. 

M. Louis Blanc has just published the second edition of a work 
which appeared for the first time about ten years ago, both in 
English and in French. Lord Normanby had, it wili be remem- 
bered, given, under the title A Year of Revolution in Paris, an 
account of the events of 1348 written from the Conservative 
point of view, and containing very severe remarks on the leaders 
of the Revolution, the theories they advocated, and the means by 
which they endeavoured to apply these theories. ‘The Zévélatians 
histortques of M. Louis Blanc were intended as an answer to 
Lord Normanby’s critiques, and aimed at proving that the 
failure of the plans which he had devised for the benefit of the 


working-elasses was due to the circumstance that the execu- | 
plans was purposely entrusted to persons who | 


tion of these 
bad the greatest interest in their failure. The Histoire dela Révolu- 
tion de 1348 { isa reprint of the Zévélations historiques, with the 
addition of a new preface. M. Louis Blanc begins by stating 
that his position as a member of the Provisional Government 
was that of a member of the minority; his colleagues, M. 
de Lamartine, M. Garnier Pagés, M. Marie, M. Armand Marrast, 
although agreeing with him on the general direction of political 
affairs, were decidedly opposed to some of his views, and those 


mitted by the men who stepped into office when the Republic: 
proclaimed. Errors were no doubt perpetrated at first, but 
were, he considers, the result of intense respect for the pring 
of universal suffrage; and if the French people, especially in thy 
rural districts, had been at that time better educated, politi 
speaking, neither the émeutes of June nor the dictatorship of 
General Cavaignac would have come to pass. Such are the px 
cipal ideas developed by M. Louis Blane in his new preface; wa 
merely state them without attempting to discuss them. 7 

The volume we have just been noticing could not, ten year 
ago, have been published in Paris.* Let us note as a cheerful sign 
ot progress in the Liberal direction, that the second edition bears 
the imprint of a French press. In like manner'the Etudes. suy le 
Marine, which attracted so much notice when they appeared some 
time since in the Zevwe des Deux Mondes, are no longer given 
anonymously, The Prince de Joinville can now put his nameo, 
the title-page of a book issued in France, without exciti 
wrath of the police, or bringing down fines upon the head of gy 
unfortunate publisher. We need not do more than mention hep 
the two duodecimos containing the Prince’s essays on the navy and 
the army; the questions they discuss are of a special charaeter 
which commends them to the attention of a limited circle of 
readers ; but the author takes care not to confine himself to me 
technicalities, and his remarks have an ultimate bearing Upon 
general politics. 

Dr. Chenu, whose experience as an army surgeon is consider. 
able, published in three large quarto volumes the medico-su. 
gical statistics of the Crimean and Italian eampaigns. Few 
sons, however, except those immediately interested in questions of 
this nature, could tind time to wade through so long a work, 
and, therefore, the subjects discussed being of real importance, the 
learned author has given an abstract of his report in the shape of 
a small brochure + containing all that is necessary to be known m 
the medical organization of the army. Even in France 
serious defects seem to impair that essential branch of the public 
service, and the late wars brought prominently forward the vices 
of the system. Army surgeons, says Dr. Chenu, are not numerous 
enough ; the ambulances are badly managed, the hospitals require 
to be thoroughly reformed. Tor want of immediate attention a 
great number ot the wounded on the field of battle never recover, 
whereas, if skilfully treated at the proper time, they might have 
been restored to health and rendered useful. 

If any nation has a right to be heard on the production and the 
manufacture of silk, it is surely the Japanese. It is a fortunate cit 
cumstance, then, that we are now able to consult on this topica work 
written by M. Sira-Kawa, a Japanese author, born at Sendai, in the 
province of Nippon, the most renowned for its silkkworms. M. Léon 
de Rany, professor at the Paris Oriental School, has translated this 
treatise into French, and the edition now before us { is a popular one; 
not so sumptuously executed as the magnificent quarto printed at 
the Imperial press, but really containing many valuable improve- 
ments, and from which only Japanese quotations have been sup- 
pressed which could prove of no value except to philological 
students. M.de Rosny begins with an introduction on the origin 
and progress of silk culture in the different countries of the East, 
It would seem that at a period going as far back as the days of 
Fo-hi, the Chinese already knew the means of unwinding the 
silk from the cocoons. ‘The character of the government, however, 
and the narrow-mindedness of the people, prevented their deriving 
from this source of industry the enormous profit which they could 
easily have realized, and thus it is that the existence of silk tissues 
was unknown to Western nations many centuries after they had 
been in daily use with the population of the Celestial Empire. 
The details which M. de Rosny gives in his introductory essiy 
are very valuable, and they are followed by some interesti 
remarks on Japanese literature. Thanks to the labours of A 
Rémusat, Dr. Morrison, M. Stanislas Julien, and Dr. Legge, we 
are beginning to know something about the intellectual progres 
of the Chinese; but Japan is still comparatively for us a terre 
incognita, although all branches of human knowledge are rept 
sented in the works written by the authors of that country. 
Contining ourselves to the subject immediately before us, We 
may observe that treatises on natural history, on agriculture, 
and on rural economy, written in the Japanese language, are very 
numerous, and many of them might no doubt be worth trans 
lation for the benefit of European readers. The short work recently 
‘translated by M. Léon de Rosny is accompanied by notes, and the 
| learned professor has added the Report which he addressed tothe 
| Government. An excellent index and a series of pictorial illustra 

tions terminate the volume. : 
We are indebted to the same author for a new philological 
| journal §, the first Zvratson of which has just reached us, and 
which is specially meant to collect materials for the history 0 


views were precisely the chief articles of his creed. Notwith- | writing. As M. de Rosny remarks in his preface, every step ™ 
standing this dissidence, M. Louis Blanc does not hesitate to | social progress reflects itself in the alphabet of the various 
say that the Provisional Government of 1848 can bear com- | nations of the world, and therefore the history of the omgm 
parison with the best, and he enumerates all the titles which | and successive transformations of writing is one of the most Wr 
in his opinion it has to the gratitude of France. He then goes _ teresting problems which modern erudition has endeavoured 


on to contend that the temporary Administration which assumed 
the direction of affairs immediately after the Revolution of 
February should not be held responsible for the faults com- 


* Histoire du Droit criminel de TEspagne. Par Albert du Boys. Paris: 
Durand. 


¢ Le Livre. Par Jules Janin. Paris: Plon. 
} Histoire de la Révolution de 1848, Par Louis Blanc. Paris: Lacroix. 


* Etudes sur la Marine et récits de guerre. Pay M. le prince de Joinville. 
Paris: Lévy. 

+ Dela Mortalité dans Varmée, Parle Dr. Chenu. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 

t Traité de Uéducation des vers & soie au Japon. 
par Léon de Rosny. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

§ Archives paléographiques del Orient et de V Amérique. Publiées par Léon 


Traduit du Japonais 


de Rosny. Puris: Maisonneuve. 
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grapple with. The im of facts embraced by such a study is 
sxtramely wide. Not only have we to examine the texts supplied 
py MSS. or printed books ; the monuments of epigraphy must also 
Hl iphered, and the legends of coins and medals require atten- 
tion, The scope of the Archives paléographiques is thus clearly 
defined, and it remains for us to enumerate the contents of the 
first lvraison. Next to the preface comes a bibliographical list of 
ql] the collections of ‘alphabets already published ; we have then a 
long article on the notation of sounds, and on an international 
alphabet ; an account of Siamese a and one of the Ouigur 
characters, complete the fasciculus. ith each M. de Rosny 
proposes to give an atlas of lithographs, either plain or coloured, 
intended to be bound separately. ‘The specimens before us are 
yery curious, and we dare say that when once the publication is 
iiny launched, means will be found to print the facsimiles with 


greater neatness. 

M.Beulé’s Titus et sa Dynastie * is the last instalment of a work 
which we have several times had occasion to notice, and which 
he calls by the general title of Le Procés des Césars. Never was 
the character of a book more laconically, and at the same time 
more correctly, described. M. Beulé draws up a bill of indict- 
ment:against the Ceesars very severe in its wording, and admitting 
of no extenuating cireumstances. It was formerly the custom of 
too many writers to use history as a convenient text for flattering 
allusions to kings, and no one objected to see the character of ‘l'itus 
distorted and misrepresented in order to point a compliment to the 

M. Beulé follows the opposite plan. Other 
historians, he says, have caricatured the Cvesars, and Titus more 
icularly; his aim is to give the true features of the portrait. 
The volume opens with three chapters devoted to as many 
“adventurers” —Galba, Otho, Vitellius—and then comes the 
history of the reign of Titus. We have often remarked on 
M. Beulé’s animated style, and the talent with which he presses 
archeology into the service of history. 

M. Camille Rousset has written a volume ft on one of the most 
controverted questions of the day—Are permanent armies de- 
sirable? Is it consistent with the growth of democratic institu- 
tions that-we should have large standing bodies of fighting men, 
not only draining the national resources, but always capable of 
being used as an instrument in the hands of an absolute ruler? 
In order to answer this question satisfactorily, the best course is 
to appeal to facts; and, fortunately, the history of the French 
revolutionary wars enables us to do so with little risk of being 
nisled. In his capacity of keeper of the war-records, M. Camille 
Rousset had peculiar opportunities for inquiring into the subject, 
and the book which he presents to us as the result of his re- 
searches is extremely interesting. It contains an account of the 
first revolutionary mas based upon authentic despatches and 
reports, and illustrated by statistical papers. M. Rousset’s con- 
dusion is that nothing can, even in defensive warfare, take the 
placeof regular troops, or act with the same chances of success. 

The history of the French Revolution which M. Hamel has 
just published { is written from the Radical ea of view, and the 
author’s acknowledged purpose is to demolish what he calls the 
threefold legend—Royalist, Thermidorian, and Girondist. We 
are also informed in the preface that the book is not a mere 
abstract or résumé of larger works, but that it is an independent 
composition based on the attentive study of original State 
papers, letters, pamphlets, &c. With reference to this last asser- 
tion, we wish that M. Hamel had given at the beginning of each 
chapter a list of the authorities consulted by him. As for his 
special political bias, we can only say that in spite of it he has 
apparently done his best to be impartial. His work is written 
ina very pleasant style, and presents a sketch of the history of 
the Revolution down to the Brumaire coup d'état. 

Some time ago we noticed M. de Cormenin’s brilliant gal- 
lery of political portraits; the volume now published by M. 
Pagnerre is the collection of all the pamphlets § which appeared 
at various intervals under the onymous designation of ‘limon, 
and which proved to France that Paul-Louis Courier’s mantle had 
fillen on the shoulders of a worthy disciple. M. de Cormenin’s 
gteat merit was not perhaps so much his exuberant wit, as the 
Common sense which that wit served to adorn, and the constant 
tare he took to rise from transient matters and the politics of the 

to moral questions of lasting importance. The volume be- 
fore us is divided into four parts, containing a reprint of 
the different pamphlets published by M. de Cormenin during 
the teign of Louis-Philippe, the Revolutionary Government, 
aad the Second Empire. ‘he fourth section is entirely taken up 
‘ussions referring to ecclesiastical topics. 

AL Alexandre Dumas ils || is now publishing a new edition of 

dramatic works, in which each play is introduced by a kind of 
compte-rendu explaining the author's esthetic theories. The pre- 
laceto L’ Ami des femmes, reprinted in the fourth volume, will strike 

teader as particularly c¢ teristic, and it is well worth at- 
tentive reading. When we say that, according to M. Dumas’s 
tas, the great question is not whether a play is immoral, inde- 
Cent, or disgusting, but whether it is interesting and well written, 


we have explained his reason for defending ‘the scandalous 
comedy just alluded to. Physiological studies are, if we may 
believe our author, his favourite taste, and this is his reason for 
pine on the stage scenes which made even a celebrated lady 
elonging to the demi-monde exclaim, when L’Ami des femmes was 
first performed, “The least delicate sense of modesty is wounded 
in this play.” 
M. Boquet-Liancourt has collected in a small volume* seven 
short dramas intended for drawing-room performance. With 
the Proverbes of Théodore Leclercq, Carmontelle, and Alfred 
de Musset at our disposal, we fancied that the répertoire of pieces 
de société was tolerably complete; but M. Boquet-Liancourt has 
thought fit to add another item to the list. His dramatic sketches 
are not, of course, to be named in the same breath with Un Caprice, 
Le Cheveu blanc, or other masterpieces of the same kind; at the 
ra ~~ they are agreeably written, and can be easily per- 
ormed. 


* Theatre de famille. Par M. Boquet-Liancourt. Paris: Lévy. 
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BY SPECIAL DESIRE.—PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 


mductor, Mr. W. G. CUSINS. Monday, May 9, Eight o'clock, St. James’s Hall. 
Symphonies in D (Haydn), and Pastorale (Beethoven) ; Overtures, Oberon (Weber), Siege of 
Corinth (Rossini); Concerto in A minor, Pianoforte, Madame Auspitz Kolar (Schumann). 
Vocalist, Madile. Ilma de Murska,—Stalls, 10s. 6d and 7s.; Tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d. Lamborn 
Cock & Co., 63 New Bond Street ; Austin’s Tickec Office ; Chappell’s; R. Ollivier’s ; Keith, 
Prowse’s ; and A. Hay's. 
M USICAL UNION.—Tuesday, May 10, at a Quarter-past 
Th d fi 
Wind Instruments ; Quartet, C minor, Beethoven); Solos, Vinee and Piano. Kuesntants_ 
Graan, Ries, Bernhardt, L. Lubeck, .. Lazarus, Huchins, Paquis; and Pianoforte 
Carl Reinecke.—Tickets, 10s, 6d. each, at Lamborn Cock’s, Ollivier’s, and ‘Mitchell's, Bond 
Street ; and Austin, at St. James’s Hall. 
J.ELLA, 9 Victoria Square, S.W. 
BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in 
AID of the FUNDS of the BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
THIRTIETH CELEBRATION, 
On TUESDAY, August 30. 
WEDNESDAY, August 31, 
THURSDAY, September 1. 
FRIDAY, September 2. 


Patrons: 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDG. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of BRADFORD. 
Vice-Presidents—The NOBILITY and GENTRY of the MIDLAND ‘COUNTIES. 
By order, | HOWARD 8. SMITH, Secretary. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


DoeRE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” 
“PRANCESCA DE RIMINI,” &c.),at the New Gallery. Open ‘Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 


Gir NOEL PATON’S “MORS JANUA VITA.”—This 
VIE 


impressive “ S on Canvas” command Dedicated to the Queen) ON 
the Poll Mall Gallery, Pal Mall Gir. W. Aly Thompeor: 
Sixpence. ‘Ten. till Six. 


TPHE FRESCOES of MICHAEL ANGELO in the SIXTINE 
CHAPEL at ROME.—The ‘permanent FACSIMILES of these Marvellous Works ON 
VIEW daily, from Twelve till atthe Gallery of the Autotype Company (Limited), 36 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street (Next to Winsor & Newton's). 
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ATHENZUM.—Notice is hereby 
Panel GENERAL MEETING of this CLUB will be 
Tuesday next, May 10, at Four o’clock P.M 
PETER MCLAGAN, Esq., M.P., Trustee, ‘in the Chair. 
By Order of the Committee, 
GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., Secretary. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. — The EIGHTY-FIRST 
next, May te Hight Hon, Lord DUFFERIN and CLASDEBOYE, in 


4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


MALVERN COLLEGE.—A FIFTH BOARDING HOUSE 

OPEN THIS YEAR.—On Wednesday, July 6,an EXAMINATION will be 
held a, A CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, Value £30. Candidates must be under Fifteen 
Years on August 1. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS, 1870. — The 
following SCHOLARSHIPS will be open for Competition in June next: 

1, One or more House-Master’s Scholarships of £65 a-year, for Two Years; open to Boys 

under Seventeen on June 24, 1870, 
2. One or more House- Master's Scholarships of £50 a-year, for Two Years, or till election to 
another Scholarship; open to Boys under Sixteen on June 24, 1870. 
3. One or more Council Scholarships of £25 a-year, for Two Years, or till election to another 
Scholarship; open to Bove — Fifteen on June 24, 1870. 

4, The Heyworth S for Boys under Fifteen on June 24, 1870. 

The Rev. James Heyworth —_ £50 a-year, to which the Council add another £50, to be 
given away in one Scho rship of £75 and one of £25; or, one of £45, one of £30, and one of £25, 

Any Scholarshi: y be gained by proficiency either in (1) Classics, or (2) Mathematics, with 
some branch of } cearel Science, or (3) Mathematics, with French or German and English. 

ane Scholarships are open to in School, Eat are — at the College. 

wi une 
Further ‘particulars may be obtained from the HeAD-MASTER 0 or SECRETARY, at the College, 
Clifton, B 


Seronghiy. soun education on ‘the best modern pam is now offered at from ey to Fifty 


JUVENILE SCHOOL, Stamford 

Pag potatoe. for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, between Six and Fourteen Years 

ived by the Head-Master, Rev. C. E. LEFRoY AUSTIN, M.A. 

tat late Master of the Preparatory School, Rossall.—Terms, Fifty-five Guineas. 
May 1, 1870. 


A HIGH CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER and Scholar and 


Prizeman of his College Reads with PUPILS (Mathematics and Natural Feeney) for 
all Examinati Examinations.— Address, H., West-end News Rooms, 8 New Coventry Street, 


porn CIVIL SERVICE.—A BARRISTER (late Fellow 


of a Colle a of who pass the Competitive Examina- 
tion in 1876 to en Law for the subsequent Half-Yearly Examinations. 
by tter, -B., care of Messrs. Stevens & Sons, 119 Chancery 


‘AX .© OXFORD M.A., late Exhibitioner of his College, and 


Class Classics, wishes for a TUTORSHIP or MASTERSHIP in Town, or for 
One or — PUPILS to Rose pare for the Public Schools, {a &e. Has had much 
Experience in Tuition.—Address, M.A., Partridge & Cooper, cery Lane. 


Pen CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 


M.A. Christ's College, Camb., assisted by a lange Stat Staff of able and cpperienes d Lectu pare 
hiefl in High Honours of Cambridge ford, receives RESIDENT and NON: 
SIDENT PUPILS to prepare for the above. Sixteen of the ey successful in this 

ear’s Competition (Nos. 4, 7, 10, 13, 14, 19, 22, 23 (both), 27, whom 
reference may be made, were Pupils of Mr. WREN, 3 Powis Square, ig 7 tH Grove, w.~ 
Address, for the present, 7 Junction Road, Brighton. 


INDIAN SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH Coy. 


OPENIN THE NEW ROUTE BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND IN GREAT 


The Cable between Suez and Bombay having been hoon oi lai 
is now Open for Traffic, and Mes: s for India will be received ae Submarine 
Ofntil the opening of the Falmouth and Malta Line, Tel fi 

ti ie openin, the Falmouth an ne, Lelegrams from t 
will be sent by the “anglo- Mediterranean Company's Line from Turin to 
the British Indian Cable to Aden and Bombay. th Companies’ Lines are worked vane 
by English Clerks 8. three 

insure transmissi essages necessary that 

srt the words sender 
VIA MALTA 

in the Text of the despatch, immediately after the address of the receiver. 


65 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. a JOHN T. 
March 1870, * BURT, Serum, 
H@NiI<z 


FIRE OFFI} 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Estasuisgep 

Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, LOVELL, Seer, 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in jm 18%, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLaAxp, 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shangiy 


g Kon 
with London Bake, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head ba on on — customary 
and een allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
t 


at ditto ditto 3 ditto dies 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, outta. Of which my) 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, igy 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock wy 

ns, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, ry and Civil Pay and Pain realized. 
Every a description of B g Business and Money Agency, British and Inig 


J. THOMSON, Chairna, 


— MEDICAL, and GENERAL I 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Annual Income, steadily i ing £227,000 
Assurance Fund, safely invested £1,649,00 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies inixy 
on June 30, 1871, will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 1870, will participa 
two Premiums, and thus receive a whole Year's additional Share of Profits over ue 
Policies. 


Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every information, can be obtained from anyofty 


Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Seren, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE  COMPAN, 
Cuter Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu OFFIcE—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 


The Liabilities pone in ae of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000 ; and in reget 
Annuities only £656 
The Assets actually invested 1 in First-class Securities amount to £972,621. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Man. 


ee. —A CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE, 


Scholar (Classical) of his College, and late of a School, wishes an 
'UTOR in a Private Family during the Long Vacation. Good refere ncees.—Address, A. B. Z. 
At Hall & Son, Stationers, Cambridge. 


TNDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 
CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY. Ww. M. LUPTON (Author of English Histor: 
and Arithmetic’’), assisted by a Gentleman in the War Office, prepares CANDIDATES for ail 
Departments.—Address, 15 Buildings, Strand. 


PRIVA’ TE TUITION for TWO PUPILS; use of Pony and 
Phaeton, Fishing, &c. Terms, 100 Guineas.—Address, Rev. x. Z., care of Messrs. Terry, 
Stoneman, & Co., 6 Hatton Garden, E.C. 


—— -—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


ambridge, an W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of tiessin College, Oxford. 
late pind Sesh of th the Kent Tnstitation, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and references on application. 


MiSs LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of HISTORY 
ncient Greece). English Literature and (Milton his period), Critical 
ba ne English Literature (Hamlet, &c.), and E Composition, will RE- 
NCE Road, N.W, 


on Monday, May 9.—143 (late 15) aera 
yac ACATION ABROAD.—A Cambridge UNDERGRA- 
in Germany and § wists 


who speaks French and German, and has resided 
aul to UARAVEL | in the Long Vacation i i charge of One or Two GENTLEM 
—For — and References, apply to J.S., care of Henry Wallis, 24 Sidney Street, 


RANSLATION.—A LADY, an able Linguist and Writer, is 


to undertake Work in ‘Translation from the FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN Languages.—Address to Z. M., Waters’s Library, Westbourne Grove, W. “and 


EK LOCUTION.—Miss FAITHFULL gives LESSONS in the Art 
of READING and SPEAKING to Ladies, Cle nm, Members of Postioment, ke 
For For Terms, a apply to SECRETARY, Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


AN AN ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN desires to reside in a 


of where she can as ald she ts COMPANION, or 
From expeniense Z r own household she is peculiarly ada 
position she seeks. Address, A. A. 45 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Sta) ‘AMM ER ING. — Messrs. DANZIGER & FRENCH, 

Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.., effectually and permanently CURE 
all IMPEDIMENT of SPEECH, wherhere due to Nervousness or other os irrespective of 
Age or Sex. No Mechanical appliances used. hest R ials can 
be had on application. —No Fee unless benefit dutvet. 


in a PRIVATE FAMILY.—FURNISHED 


AP ARSE. affording all the —— of Heme, in a delightful and healthy part 
den Town, within easy distance of Regent's and near to North London and 


Stidtama Railways. ferences required. and only those we whe rmanent 
need apply-—Address, H. W- R., care of A "Pulbrook, Solicitor: Threadnsedic 
Street ndon, E.C. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Delightfully located on the margin 


of the of the Sea, ai and very enjoyable in May.—Address, J. BoHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


BRIGHTON. N.— BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
munications to “ The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited 
QUEENSLAND. 
UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
IMMIGRATION ACT of 1809. Land acquired on easy Terms, Assisted and Free 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street), 


= LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATIOS 
For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, anp 7 PALL MALL. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on D ber 31, 1869 . « £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive bes for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departma 
of the Corporation. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies in force for £4,065,893 
(Exclusive of Bonus ‘Additions:) 


Nterest 


219,705 
Accumulated Premiums £1,342,472 


Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATIO. 
(Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George I., I., and confirmed by Special 


CHIEF OFFICE-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; BraNncu—29 PALL MALL 
Medical Referee—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


Fire, LiFk, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal ter: 

FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the OX 
CHARGE for FIRE INSURAN 

Life Assurances with or w ithout a in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Ye 

up to the same Life. Medical F 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps an edical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, a 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. ee 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 

tested by the experience of a Century and a Halt. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forw: ardedon application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, 


HALF a MILLION has been PAID by the RAL 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY as Co isation for Accidents 
Kinds. An Annual payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at I th, and an Allowance 
rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 

Ottices—t4 Cornhill ; ae io Regent Street. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secreta, 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CEN! 


For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S INVEST MENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
Month's Number STEES 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS. INVESTORS, TRUS 
will find the above Investment Circular a am. ain and reliable Gu! ) 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 


FJ YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmal 


Hill,S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths 
the Premises. 


ANCER HOSPITAL (1851), Brompton, and 167 Piccadilly 
site to Bond Street).—In consequence of 2 great increase in the number of In-patie 

an AD TTIONAL WARD has been OPENED, which entails a much large! rger Expendi ic, 

The Committee of Management conenenieey rely upon the SUPPORT of "Bor ug 

enable them to continue that Relief and Comfort so much needed by, the Poor suffe Menkert 

this fearful Disease. 'T. HERTSLET, Esq.,St. James's Palace, 

rs. COUTTS & CO., Strand. WS. sure. 


Pamphlet 


By orde' 


ENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 Piccadill 
Priced List free on application. Cases of Six Red and Six White 
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The Saturday Review. 


May 7, 1870.] 
NORWAY. — BRITANNIA HOTEL. — 


HRE (fo of the at 
OTE ueen 


S MY 
on the Ist of June next’ to yOrEN “the ne BRITANNIA Hi 
Drontheim Dronningens Gade), Drontheim, replete vin Comfort and at 
Bee ch Charges, an ‘and begs to Solicit the Patronage of Travellers visiting Drontheim. 


ORWAY. — For SALE.— Part or the Whole of an 
t from Drontheim (Ni isin Acres, witha 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The 1 only House 
____ im London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 


TRON an and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
1S beer & SON have on Show 180 PATTERNS of IRON 


ms BEDSTEADS, sendy fixed for inspection in their Show their 
of 2,000 Beds: , 80 that they can supply Orders at the shortest 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


L CLUB, 6 Suffolle Pall Mall, S.W. 
who desire to enjo the 
“There i is no at 


facilitate 
lub is from political bi as. 
ip. Mei 


Bntrancy Fee Fee, Five Subscription, Town Members, Four Guineas ; Country 


Committee, 1870, 
rmag’ Rev. the Dean of. Hope, Adrian, E: 
rraby, Fred the Esq. Hunter, Charles, ‘sq. 
Martin, C. Wykeham, Esq., M.P. 
eal, James, Esq. Robinson, Rev. Dalgarno. 
whar, Gilbert, Esq. Sherson, Alexander N. Esq. 
Henry Alers, Esq. Somes, Geor; 
Johnstone, Edward, Esq. Townshend, The Marquis. 


Bankers—The London and County Bank, Hanover Square. 
All se to be made to the SECRETARY, at the Club. 


Tv 
HE HE COLONIAL CLUB, 13 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W., 
is NOW OPEN for Colonists din the Colonies. 
Members are subject to No Tiability whatever, Gentlemen deatrous of joining are invited to 
visit st the Cb House, w , and is luxuriously Furnished. 
The liminary of 300 Members Fee, Five Guineas) is being rapidly filled 
Wines ttorms of Beyond mber the Entrance Fee will be Ten Guineas. Annual Subscription, Five 


_—Forms a "Application, &c., may be obtained of the 


CRYSTAL (RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND SALOON PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, are NOW OPEN. 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS. Refreshment Department. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS, “HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 


London. edal, London and Paris, 
RODRIGUES MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
G OTESQUE, an CENTRIC LOGRAMS ti de d fc 
ROT an istica lesigned for an 
of Le NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Relief, and 
higher 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
el n . 6d, 

RAMMES and DINNER. CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 

Stam; Lk yr Address, in the latest Fashion. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


A MAN who has the “ABC DESPATCH BOX,” made 
pe day = an see & KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his papers in 


3st. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 


DRESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 


Boxes, Tourists’ 1 Cases, Writing Desks, Parisian Productions, 


Library Sets i 3 Medizval 4 4, Cases of fine Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Table 
Knives, the Mi =: Razor Strop and P: —At MECHI’S, 112 Regent Street, W. Illu —— 
post free. Established 1827. .—Mr. MECHI attends personall y daily, assisted by 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Jj OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
FPRENCH, SILK, and ENAMEL PAPER-HANGINGS 


and DECORATIONS. ” OWEN & CO. invite special attention to these very beautiful 
admitted by anything hitherto produced.—116 & 117 New 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, — 


300 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, IN 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. a 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
305: per Dozen —CORNHILL SHERRY, Pale, Elegant, 


Rich Gold. Caper, 16s. per Dozen. A fine Wine with aged Box Bouquet. 
vos 30 Cornhill. A comprehensive 
3 


‘WATSON & o., ve Price List free. 
GHERRIES,—T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 


No. Ordinary She 
3.—Sound Dinner ‘Sherry 
» 5.—Fine Dessert eee 


EK. LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
NTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the ce! lebrated 

irene of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished ~ 

their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Pre 

put_up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to 

90 Wigmore Street. ‘enemas Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 

Street, London, 8. 

HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particular] uested to observe that each Bottle 

E. LAZENBY & SON, bears Pthe Label used 90 many years, signed “ prepered by 


EA.—Rail Paid to Station in .—Good strong 
CONGOU, 2s. 2d., 2s. ripe, rich SOUCHONG., 3s. 3s. 10d.; 
Sipe Tea at the same Prices. bs. sent Free to all England by T & SONS, 
44 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. 1801. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 
being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British, Fren ch, Prussian, Russian, Italian, 
Dutch, and other Governments. One Pint of fine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2$d. Most com 
venient and economic “ Stoc 
AUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron L1EBIG, whose Signature 


for * ae Company’s Extract,” and not for Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 


CEKE—LEA & PERRIN 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs “‘ The only Good Sauce,” 
improves ye and and aids Digestion. 
“LEA & NS’ SAUCE.” Beware of Imitatio 


RINS on Bottles Labels.—. ts, CROSSE & BLACK WELL, and Sold 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout tthe Worlds 


A DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, with a 
Delicate and Clear Complexion, by using 
The Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


DIGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA.— Specially yrs repared 
for Sufferers from Indigestion, and Pulmonary ts: is tious. 
easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the most De 


Sold in Tins, from 1s. 6d., by all Chemists and alien nan = nll and by the 
Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


ADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS for Promenade 


or Croquet, 16s. ot. and 2ls,_ Soft and pretty House Boots, 5s.6d. Illustrated Catalogues 
pest free, with notice of for Country residents. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, London, W. 


CASTLES AND MANSIONS 


Having defective FLAT ROOFS can be made permanently Watertight by;the application of 
PYRIMONT ASPHALTE, late “Claridge’s Patent.” 
A LIST of WORKS to which this Material has been applied for FLOORS and ROOFS for 
upwards of Thirty Years can be had post-free on application to 
J. FARRELL, Secretary, Parliament Street, London. 


& WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 


CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use, 


APPIN 


OAK, IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 8s.; Third, £11 lls.; Fourth, £16 16s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £46. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
71 and 72 CORNHILL, and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET. 


MAPPIN & ELECTRO - SILVER PLATE, 


uality guaranteed, 


AN be SEEN in anak of MANUFACTURE at the 


LE 
WoRks, SHEFFIELD. WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 


E DENT & Co., WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER 
Her Majesty, H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 


the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, W.C., and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Guineas Guineas 

Gold Lever Watches, from .......... 16 to 30 | Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 to 15 

Res Chronometers, winding Silver Half Chronometer ...... 25 
on or without a Key, from . 35 Silver eo Chronometer in 

Gene atches, Marine fro 35 

guaran Gold Chains, quality 16 18 Carats 
fine, 6 to 


; elegant _umoxtment of Drawing-room Clocks of the Newest Designs. ‘Astronomical, 
rire, made to order. 


wea DENT, 61 Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutt’s Bank), and 34 and 35 Royal 
Batis wi TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 


has ONE LARGE SHOWROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
WARE. The Stock of each the 1 st, newest, a nde most varied ever 
ted to the Public, an those that have fended fo 


ary 
Toilet 
TRTON 


Street, 3 1, 14,2, 3, and 
and 1 Newman Yard, London: The cost of 
United Kingdom’ by L ea is trifling. 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Woon TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
— SHOW ROOMS—25, 26, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
Patents Nos. 1124 and 3041, 
Each Mattress bears the Makers’ Label. 
To be obtained (price from 258.) of most respectable Upholsterers, and of the Makers, 
WILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


4 
G 
Witt ing to the most 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


T°_§ SUFFERERS from PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 
LGIA, ry LOSS of NERVOUS and PHYSICAL POWER. he POPULAR 
TIVE ELECTRICITY, by Mr. ie LOBB, M.R.C.S.E., 
can be obtained of ‘Messrs SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; or from the Author, 31 Sackvilic 
Street, Piccadilly. by post, Thirteen Stamps. The Heed work (dedicated by permission 
to Sir Charles Ed, “Bart. M.D., Physician to the Queen), 5s., can also be obtained as above. 


AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Waters. mneurpessed for their purity. 
Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and 
None Genuine unless Corks branded * + Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” and each Bottle bears their 
Trade Mark—Goat on Shield. 
Sold by = Chemist and Hotel- 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents— & Soon, Henrietia Street, Cavendish Square. 


LOCOCK’S WAFERS for COUGHS and COLDS. 

m the Rev. G. 36 eld Place, Leeds Whenever in 
eunnent arising from Cold excess blic Speaking, I have taken Dr. x 
Wafers, I have invariably found relief. ad Sold by all Chemists. 


(THE NATURAL FRIEDRICHSHALL BITTER 


one of the most popular ——— numerous ney Waters of German: 
Not only does this Water possess a high reputation ameag te people as a Curative, ‘but—andit 
is on this we lay greatest C is highly recommended by the Faculty, and is in almost daily 


use in most Clinical Hospi 
“ This Water, which may be employed ope og ps ate ome, especially in winter, by those 
who cannot conveniently go to a mineral sa wa sroree mild Apertont and powerful 
Dissolvent. It improves the Appetite, strengthens the Digestive Organs, and by banishing Lassi- 
tude and Melancholy renders occupation a pleasure 4 instead of a labour. at <> an excellent 
remedy | ld in the Chest and Bowels, and has been used more_ particu! — with the best 
results in cases of long-continued Disorder of the Abdomen. Its effect is canes lent in Constipa- 
tion, Piles, Obstructions i in the Bowels, Tendency of Blood to the Head and Breast, and Inflam- 
of the Womb. Its efficacy has been proved against Scrofula, ona Pleurisy, it 
y be used simultaneously with such asthe &c. The effect of the 
Water is gentle and gradual, and neither x requires icular diet nor t! he'slightest interruption 
to one’s usual a. The Friedrichshal Bitter Water, accompanied by printed directions 
or use , may be had of all Apothecaries and Dealers in Mineral Waters.” 


MINERAL WATER ESTABLISHMENT, FRIEDRICHSHALL, GERMANY. 
C. OPPEL & CO. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—‘See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. New Edition now ready. 


MUDIE’ § SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. New Edition now read: 
Collection of Books on includes Two Hundred Thousand Volumes "Surplus 


f lar Books of the Past and Present Season, and Twenty Thousand Volumes of 
room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulati: Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY also be 
oF on Gale to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 3807 Regent Street, W. 
iptions from One Guinea to any queet, according to the supply pees PY All 

thet a ks, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post 

*4* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic, ae 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “STONE EDGE.” 


FERNYHURST COURT. The New Story 


by the Author of “ Stone Edge,” “ Lettice Lisle,” &c., with Ulustrations by 
F. A. Fraser, is begun in the MAY Part. of GOOD WORDS. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S “LETTERS from 


the TROPICS.” The Third of the Rev. CHARLES KtnGsiey’s “ Letters from 
the Tropics” appears inthe MAY Part of GOOD WORDS. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
‘Theological, Literary, and Social. 


CoNTENTS FoR MAY: 
1. DR. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. By the Rev. FREDERICK DENISON 
AURICE 
2. NATURE-DEVELOPMENT AND THEOLOGY. 
3. THE ATTITUDE _OF THE CHURCH TOWARDS PRIMARY EDUCATION, 


E 
ESPECIALLY IN VIEW OF RATES AND COMPULSION. By the Re 
JOHN OAKLEY. 


4. REGULATION—CURE—PREVENTION. 

5. WHAT IS MONEY? By Professor BoNAMY PRICE. 

6. THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN. : 

7. MILL ON THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. By MatrHEew 
8. 


THE CHURCH AND THE AGE. By the Dean of CayTERbURy. 


LONDON : STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


In 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 1s. 6d. No. XXTX. May, 


E ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain Adventure 
and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by 
‘LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

CONTENTS : — 

Greenland. By EpDwARD WHYMPER. 

The Fatal Accident on the Lyskamm. Read before the Alpine Club on Tuesday, 
March 29, 1870. By W. E. HALL. 

‘The English "Lakes in Winter : a Paper read before the Alpine Club on March 29, 
1870. By J. Srogpon. 

Ascent of Snaefell Jékull, Western Iceland. By TrxtEy Mason. 

“Observations of Canon MosELEY on Mr. Mathews's Account of his Theory of 
Glacier Motion. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BLACKWOOD'S MA GAZINE for MAY 1870. 
No. DCLV. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
Our] Poort Relations. Corce Our Diplomatic, Servico—The | 
ie Unions. t Precept—Persona! Pecui 
Earl's Dene. Part VIT. Part VIL. 
om lius O'Dowd. On Sanding the Sugar— w Books. 
The Message of Peace—The Two Sate The Education Difficulty. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


FOR THE VILLA GARDEN, COUNTRY HOUSE, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ORCHARD, FLOWER SHOW, AND NURSERY, THE 
ARDENER’S MAGAZINE, Conducted by Surrey 
Esq., F.R.H.S. Weekly, 24.; Monthly Parts, 10d. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, Stationers’ Hall Court. And all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS OF No. LXXXIV., MAY 7, 1870: 
LEADING ARTICLES. French Beggars. 
‘The Plebiscitary Conspiracy. Pictures at the Royal Academy. 
The Disabilities of Women. * Les Vieux Garcons,” 
‘The Indian Financial Statement, Barwise's Book. 
England and Greece. The late Mr. Edward Herbert. 
Nature and Objects of the French Treaty | Fever in Cabs. 
of Commerce, The Conventual Compromise. 
A German’s View of the Dutch at 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, Home. 
Reciprocity and Retaliation. M. Henri Cernuschi. 
The House of Lords and the Deceased | The Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon. 
Wife's Sister Bill. 
England’s Glory. CORRESPONDENCE. 
The French Treaty. Church Reform. 
Perils at Sea, 
The Alleged Conspiracy in France. REvIEws. 
Private Asylums. = “ Liddell and Scott.” 
‘The Prospect for Clerks. School Life at Winchester College.” 
India. « Gwendoline’ 's Harvest.” 


OccasionaL Nores. FOorRrIGN AFFAIRS. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
SumMARY OF NEws. 


Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, 


Unstamped, 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 


THE GRAPHIC for Saturday, May 7, will contain the 
lowing Engravings by eminent "Artists: 


Portrait of Madame 
Soldiers of the First Empire in the Place | Nea of J. Sant, R.A. 

Jendéme. Scene of the recent Greek Massacre at Mara- 
Graphic America.’ thon. 

Police nl in Boston Portrait of the late Daniel i Maclise, R.A. 


Rhubarb Gatherers. 


Shakers going to Meeting. H.M.’s * Hotspur 
A Shaker Sleighing Party. The Me age of Broadclist, | Devonshire, after 
Dinner-time at Mount Lebanon, 

Paris for May. 


The Council of Selection at the Royal 
Academy 


GRAPHIC AMERICA will appear Weekly. 


TUE GRAPHIC is also published in Parts containing Five Numbers, price 2s. 9d. 
Part IV. now ready. 


[May 7, 1879, 


| FREDERICK WARNE & 00,3 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
In fep. 8vo. cloth boards, with Practical Illustrations, 
FLOWERS and the FLOWER GARDEN. With Instructions 
on the Culture of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. By ELIZABETH Warts, 


VEGETABLES, and How to Grow Them: a Guide to q& 


Kitchen Garden. by ELIZABETH WATTS. 


THE ORCHARD and FRUIT GARDEN: 


Produce. By ELIZABETH WATTS. 


A FERN BOOK for EVERYBODY: containing all the Britiy 


Ferns, with the Foreign Species suitable fur a Fernery. By M. C. Cooxg, 


ENGLISH! WILD FLOWERS, to be found by the Ways 


Fields, Rivers, Moorlands, Meadows, Mountains, and Sea Shore. By J.T. Buna,” 


ANGLING: a Pyactical Guide to Bottom-Fishing, 


Spinning, and Fly-Fishing, with a Chapter on Sea-Fishing. By J.T. Beatin, 
BIRD-KEEPING: a Practical Guide for the Management ¢ 
Cage Birds. By one of the Authors of “ The Home Book,” &c. 
POULTRY: an Original Guide to their Breeding, Resig 
Feeding, and Exhibiting. ‘by ELizasern WATTS. 
ONE THOUSAND OBJECTS for the MICROSCOPE. } 


M.C. COOKE. With 500 Figures. 


its Culture gj 


, COMMON SHELLS of the SEA-SHORE. By the Rev. J.¢ 


Woop. With 300 Woodcuts. 


COMMON SEA-WEEDS. By Mrs. L. Lane Wit 


Tinted Plates. 


| CRICKET: its Theory and Practice, from its Origin to th 


Present Time. By CHARLES Box. 


This Series of Country Books must not be classed with others that have appeared during the 
last ten or twenty years. In Warne’s edition everything is new to date, and reliable; ful 
indices are given where wanted, and all the illustrations are original. 


FREDERICK WARNE & 00., BEDFORD STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
PEED'S ‘HISTORY of ENGLAND, in excellent condition, 


FOR SALE.—. Address, A.B., 11 Hanley Road Ww ‘est, Upper Holloway, 


ENGL: AND in the NINETEENTH CENTU RY, by GA G, A 
SALA, will be ready shortly. 
Lately published, &vo. pp. 300, with 20 Plates, extra cloth, 15s. 


HE ANTIQUITIES of HERALDRY. By W. Sutra Eun. 


“In concluding, we desire to commend to the student the care, exte nsive , 
earnestness with which his work has been compiled, and especially to call attention to the 
chapters on the Seralars of Mythology, to the particularly ingenious essay on the M 
‘Transmission of Hera! die Symbols from ancient to modern times, and to the appendix on the 
! Unity and Diversity of the Origin of Heraldic Devices and Ornamentation. W hether or not he 
student accepts Mr. Ellis’s con¢lusions, he will find his book well worth reading.” —Athenaew. 

“In general Mr. Ellis presents us with a strong well-reasoned argument, enforeed by 4 

s a history of Symbolism Mr. Ellis’s work has considerable value, and as such we honesly 
it." Pall Mall Gazette 
a work on the Antiquities of Heraldry it has every claim to our attentive consider 
*"_Nichols’ Herald and Genealogist. 

_London : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho 10 Square. 


Just published, 7s, 6d. 


HE FORGIVENESS of SINS, and other Sermons, | By 


oa ccd JACKSON, M.A., Curate of Stoke Wewington, and Master in King’s 
choo: 


ation.” 


London: SHUM & BONNETT, 7 Commercial Street, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s 


MPHE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES, co uprisings 
Inquiry into the State of the Dead; with a Demonstration ‘oan the Bible that the 
Atonement was not made in this World, but by Ae Disembodied Spirit of Christ in the Later 
mediate State. By the Rev. GeorGE BARTLE, D.D 


London: LONGMANS & Co., “Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


CHINA QUESTION 


1. The Commercial Convention, 1869. 
Lord Clarendon’s China Policy. 
‘The Missionaries, and Opium Cultivation. 
rs Notes.—China and the Chinese. 
By James Mac DONALD, F.R.G.S., formerly of Shanghai. 
London EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


Now ready, First Series, 5s. 


ONTEMPORARY ANNALS of ROME: Notes, Politica 


Archwological, and Social, By the Roman of the “ Westminsit 


Gazette.” With Preface by the Very Rev. Monsignor CAPEL. 

RICHARDSON & SON, Paternoster Row; Dublin, and Derby. 

New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. profusely Illustrated, cloth extra, 15s. 
PEASANTRY— TRAITS and STORIES of the 


By WILLIAM CARLETON. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, Portrait of 
Author, and Thirty-six Characteristic Etchings on Steel by Harvey, Gilbert, Phiz, &€. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, 7s. 6d. 
“ ALEXANDRA: ’ ” a Gift Book. The Paper for which ie has 


been presented, and the Volume tt Coe Drawn, Engraved, Pri rent 

and Published | for the Benefit of the ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INF/ INTs. et oom 

Rise, near Highgate, N. Edited by THomaAs yk With Contributions and Illustrations 

by the leading Authors and Artists of the day. 

Publishers : JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 Fleet Street; Jastes Nisbet & Co., Berners Street, 


‘THE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, 4 balding loose Beenbeaey price 2s. 6d.,can be obtained at 


190 Stran 


pee PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 


Pettitt hay Subseription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. 
ALFRED RICHARDSON, 36 36 Northa Northumberland Street, Strand. 


OCK WORK—SCULPTURED DOORWAY.—THE 
BUILDER of ‘contains View of Church Cross, Schwabisch Gwitnd— 
Formation of Reck Wor! t the - Academy—the Water 
Colour Parte ial and other 4d.; or, by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


published, royal Ato. ornamental cloth, 36s. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES: Forty-five Views and 


5 33 W each, a Practical House- 

‘ouses. 3 ac! on 
and eae JAMES PARKER & Co. { 


Now ready, 8v0. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH: : 
Series of Papers from “The Lancet” and “* British Journal of Dental Science.” 
HEsryY SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital, xc. 
“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, 
indigestion from defective teeth, are the chief mutters treated; and on each of them, more 
cially upon the first, the principles at oat | guide practice are very clearly enunciated. 
book cannot fail to be useful and weleom 
JOHN CHURCHILL Sons, New Burlington Street. 


published, Second Edition, with Addenda, con 


is 
Just. Addenda, containing additional Facts and a 
Tilustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, 1s. 6d.; by post, B 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. y 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLImReE, 219 Regent Street. 


Now published, Third Ddition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


E{PILEPSY and its CURE, By Guo. Braman, M. D.,F.R.OS. 
London: all Booksellers. 624 


RENSHAW; 336 Strand, And all 
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THIRD EDLTION, 
. MR. B E N T LEY’S LI ST. Now Ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 30s. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. RUSSIA. By W. Herwortu Dixon, 


THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: his 


Family and Friends. A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. Including | 
details from the last Field of the Pretender to the last of the Duke of 
Wellington, Contemporary Fashions, the Social History both of France and 

jand during the eventful period of the Great War and the Occupation of 
Paris by the Allies, and the Secret Political History and Social Life of this 
Country from the Commencement of the Present Century. Edited by the | 
Right Hon. the Earl of MALMEsbury, G.C.B. 2 vols. Svo. 30s, 


THE OLD LOVE and the NEW: a Novel. 


By Sir Epwarp Creasy, M.A., Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of | 
the World.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de MIRAMION: 


a Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the 17th Century. From the 
French by the Baroness DE MONTAIGNAC, and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady 
HeRBert OF LEA. Crown Svo, 


LETTERS from LONDON from 1856 to 1860. 


By GronGE MIFFLIN Datuas, United States Minister at the Court of St. 
James's. Edited by his DAUGHTER. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS. 


From the Earliest Period. By Frepertck SAUNDERS, Author of “ Salad for 
the Social” and “ Salad for the Solitary.” Crown 8vo. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE on the RHINE. 


By V. BeRTHOLD AUERBACH. 3 vols, crown Svo. 
“It is always refreshing to meet one novel among many which is a beautiful work, with a 
plan, a subject, and an idea. 


forms the background of, the picture. Throughout the author shows himself a master of 
lively and characteristic portraiture.” —Academy, April 9. 


THE MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From 


the French of FLamManion, by Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of ‘The 
Heavens,” by Amédée Guillemin. Crown 8vo. with numerous Lllustrations. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY 


} The poetical charm of this new production of Auerbach is | 
guaranteed. by its exquisite scenery ; the radiant and ever-moving lite of the middle Rhine | 


Author of “‘ New America,” “ Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. 


“ Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers, and it deserves 
todoso. It contains a great deal that is worthy of careful attention, and is likely to produce 
a very useful effect. Mr. Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of Russia, 
its scenery, and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can searcely fail to it 
their attention.” —Saturdcy Review. 

“We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and original 
manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country which he describes, 
and he has been able to lay before his readers such a picture of Russia and the Russian people 
as cannot fail to interest them.”— Atheneum. 

“ We heartily commend these volumes to all who wish either for instruction or upeuntion.” 

Kxaminer. 

“ A book which is at once highly valuable and eminently readable. It is,in our judgment, 
superior to any work that has proeeeded from Mr. Dixon’s pen, and we cordially recommend it 
to our readers. ‘The information Mr, Dixon conveys is very great, and his style is singularly 
forcible and picturesque.” —Standard. 

“In these picturesque and fascinating volumes Mr. Dixon carries his readers over a wide 
range of country, and makes them realize the scenery, manners, politics, poetry of every mile 
of ground over which he conducts them.”’—Post. 

“Mr. Dixon's ‘Free Russia’ is another valuable addition to the books of travel which he has 
given us. It reveals to our view the great mysterious people of Eastern Europe.” — Telegraph. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 1 vol, 8vo. with Illustrations, bound, 15s. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. 


By Major F’. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, 24s, 


RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
A the Rev. GrorGE MusGRravVE, M.A. Oxon, Author of “‘ Nooks and Corners 
in Old France,” &c, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author 


of “*Raymond’s Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. - 
“The author of ‘Raymond's Heroine’ has once more given us a work which may be un- 
reservedly described as calculated to sustain and enhance her hold on popular favour. In plot, 
details, coherence, completeness, and in the unflagging interest which carries the reader 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


RECREATIONS of a RECLUSE. Contents: 


Dunces at School, Prizemen in After-life—The Dinner Test of Grief—Post- 


prandial Placability—Haunted by a Look—Of People who Can't Say No—Too | 


Strange for Fiction, Not Too Strange to be True—Sleeping Partnership in 
Crine—On Coming to Believe One’s own Lie—At the Tower Window with 
Sir Walter Raleigh—About Having the Law on One’s Side—Imperfect 


Criminals—The Unwelcome News-bringer—Brutish Affinities in the Human ; 


Face Divine—Sunshine out of Season—Sage Friends who Always “* Told You 
So”—About Fortunes Coming Single-handed, &c. &c. 
“This work may remind us of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’; the of this 
book is of the same nature. The * Anatomy of Melancholy ’ induced Dr. Johnson to get out of 
bed an hour earlier than usual; and it.is possible for a man of literary skill to. amuse us by 


giving us his serap-book. The ‘Curiosities of Literature’ of the elder Disraeli, aitords very | 
f isure hour. There are little oases of original writing in * The Recrea- 


good amusement tor a leis ’ 
tions’ amidst the quotations ; but the Recluse’s own remarks serve only as it were to keep 
them together.” —Saturday Review. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. An entirely 


New Edition, in 5 vols. crown Svo. each vol. 6s. (Any volume may be had 
separately.) 
1. SENSE and SENSIBILITY. | 3. EMMA, 
2, PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 4, MANSFIELD PARK. 
5. NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 
“Shakespeare has neither equal nor second. But among the writers who have approached 


nearest to the mauner of the great master, we have no hesitation in placing Jane Austen, a 
woman of whom England is justly proud.”—Lord MACAULAY. 


JABEZ OLIPHANT: a Novel. 


crown 8vo, 


A RACE for a WIFE. By Hawrry Smart, 


Author of “Breezie Langton.” Crown 8vo. 103. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of ANNE-PAULE-DOMINIQUE 


DE NOAILLES, MARQUISE DE MONTAGU. Crown 8vo. with Photo- 
graphic Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
.“ Extremely well written, and deserves to find a wide circle of readers. It interests us espe- 
cially in those of the noblesse who had to fly from their country. Madame de Montagu was one 
of tender and devout spirits with whom it always does one good to me aa J 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


W. WELLS GARDNER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PARABLES of JESUS. Practically set forth by the 


Rev. G. F. De Tissier, Dean. tor of B cD. 
8v0. 336 pp. cloth boards, 5s. 


FORTY MEDITATIONS with a View to the DEEPENING 


resisilessly to the end, the * Weir Expectant’ is a triumph of novelistic skill. _A much more 
' copious analysis than we have attempted would fail to rey i of ri 
varied power which the admirable novel before us leaves on the mind.”—Saturday Review. 


NORA. By Lady Emmy Ponsonsy, Author 


| of “* The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


“A very good novel: a thoughtful and well-written book, showing a tender sympathy with 
human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit.”—£axaminer. 


STERN NECESSITY. By the Author of 


**No Church,” “ Owen, a Waif,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A capital story. It is intensely interesting, and deserves to attract a wide circle of readers, 
The heroine is unmistakably original apd fascinating.” —Daily Telegraph. 


ST. BEDE’S. By Mrs. Ertoart. 


3 vols. 
“ This story is well told, the plot is ingenious, the English unusually .”"—A thenceum. 
* A charming novel, with vivid descriptions and a healthy freshness of style; attention never 
flags throughout.” —Lxaminer. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By 


GEORGE WEBBE DasENT, D.C.L. FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols. 

From the Quarterly Review, April.—* A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest 
never flags. Ft would be flat injustice to these pleasant volumes if we failed to glance at the 
fund of observation and reflection which the author has interwoven wi thread of his story, 
or the wit and humour with which he has made the whole to sparkle.” 


MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“ Fair Women,” &c. (Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


(THE PRINCESS of TREBIZONDE. Orrensacn’s Newest 


Opera. Performed at the Gaicty Theatre. 
“The music that Offenbach has woven on this fantastic canvas is as graceful, piquante, and 
melodiousas any that he has ever written.”--Daily Telegraph. 
Now ready, all the Vocal Music, including the following Songs: 
THE SONG OF RUSTIFUM. A MAIDEN FAIR DAWNED ON MY 
I'M LOVED, AND LOVE AGAIN. SIGHT. 
THE PAGE’S SON 


THE SONG OF THE TIGHT-ROPE. Ga. 
THE SONG OF THE TOOTH-ACHE. THE SONG OF THE BROKEN NOSE. 
OLD MALMSEY WINE. 
All 3s. each. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


(THE PRINCESS of TREBIZONDE. Pianoforte Arrange- 
ments now ready. 
KUHE’S FANTASIA ON THE FAVOURITE AIRS. 4s. 
KETTERER’S FANTAISIE BRILLANTE. 4s. 
CRAMER’S TWO BOUQUETS OF MELODIES. Each4s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’S RONDO OF THE PRINCESS OF TREBIZONDE. 33s. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


"THE PRINCESS of TRE IZONDE QUADRILLES, By 
N. 4s. 
THE PRINCESS OF TREBIZONDE WALTZ. By CooTe. 4s. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


of the RELIGIOUS LIFE: bein A i , 
a + b a: g the Third Series of Plain Words. By the Rev. W. 
liow, M.A., Hon. Canon 8S. Asaph, Rector of Whittington, Shropsl 
Z ixth Thousand, fep. Svo. cloth limp, 2s.; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Wy Tow 8 two former volumes of Plain Words have earned for him so wide a reputation 
will i aes hardly necessary to do more than record the publication of a third series, which 
no doubt be warmly welcomed by Mr. How’s numerous adinirers,”—Churchman. 


THE DAYS THAT ARE PAST: a Manual of Early Church 
Rev. Winttam Batrp, M.A., Vicar of Dymock, Chaplain to Earl 
p. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE PRAYER BOOK IN A POPULAR FORM. 

THE INHERITANCE of OUR FATHERS. By the Rey. 
WILLIAM Band, M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Baird's book is one which merits a wide circulation."—Churchman. 


CHILDREN of the CHURCH;; or, Lessons on Church Cate- 
= By Mrs. E. G. O'REILLY. Third Edition, with Additions, 
has reached a third edition, which it richly deserved, fro — i 
diction, and freedom from namby-pamby ‘talk.’ the admirable simplicity of its 


W. WELLS GARDNER, 10 PATERNOSTER BOW. LONDON, 


MR. KENDALL'S NEW POEMS. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 172 pp. 5s. 


I jEAVES from AUSTRALIAN FORESTS. By Henry 
KENDALL. Uniform with the fep. 8vo. edition of “* Tennyson’s Poems,” 
“He takes rank far above ordinary rhymesters; there is a touch of true fire in many of his 
poems."—Literary World. 
“A volume of fresh and graceful verse.” — Weekly Dispatch. 
Melbourne: GEORGE ROBERTSON. Sold by TRUBYNER & Co., London. 


This day, Second Edition, Is. 6d. 
TRUE RIGHTS of WOMAN. By Fanny Arxin 
KORTRIGHT. 
“ Clearly conceived and powerfully written.”—Home Journal (New York). 
“ Written by a sensible Englishwoman.” —Daily British Whig (Canada). 
Two Editions of this book have already appeared in New York. 
London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, extra bevelled boards, 4s. 6d. 
« (THE FULNESS of the SPIRIT,’ together with some 
Cos Aspects of His Work as Dwelling in the Believer. By the Rev, A. MCMILLAN, of 
ven 


London: W. & Co., Paternoster Row. 


(THE 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW WORKS. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Part II. 1s. 
THE 


MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY S. L. FILDES. 


‘To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions 
of “Pickwick” and “ Copperfield.” 


THE ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES and of 


the RENAISSANCE PERIOD. By Pavut Lacrorx (Bibliophile 
= 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 19 Chromo-Lithographic Plates and 
400 Wood Engravings, morocco, 31s. 


TIMES, April 23, 1870. 

This beautiful work, by Paul Lacroix, better known as 4 Psy =at Jacob,” is one of 
those volumes that speak for themselves. " It has only to be see When we say 
that it contains 19 chromolithographic prints a 400 engravings on 
wood, and that it is, both in typograp et inding, published i in me book. 

kno’ t it must be a very handsome Nor do we know 
of any volume which embraces so ranches of ae art, and runs so completely 
need add to ‘this notice is that in these 
ble accounts of 


is regard- 


‘adapted by the fortunate owners of M. 3 pretty 
a literary 


ook, for its interest are 
as to make it just such a volume 
ww and then forget to return. 


ith a convenient memory might 


MALTA: Past and Present. 


H. SEDDALL. Demy 8vo. with a Map, 12s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of ETON. 


Eronian. Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall. 12s. 


THE PARDON of GUINGAMP,;; or, Poetry 


and Romance in Modern Brittany. By the Rev. PHILIP W. DE QUETTEVILLE. 
1 vol. (Un a few days. 


FIVE WEEKS ina BALLOON: a Voyage of 


Exploration and Discovery in Central Africa, From the French of JuLEs 
VERNE. 1 vol, with 64 ‘Tilustrations b y Riou. (in a few days. 


CURIOSITIES of TOIL, and other Papers. 


By Dr. WYNTER. 2 vols, (Jn a few days. 


By the Rev. 


(Now ready. 


By Aw 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PILGRIM AND THE 
SHRINE.” 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. By the Author 


of “ The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 3 vols. [On Monday. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


PROFESSOR CHENERY’S HARIRI.—8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE ASSEMBLIES of AL HARIRI. 


Translated from the bic. By THomas CuENery, M.A., Ch. Ch., Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Vol. I. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in an ornamental binding designed for the Author, 12s. 


THE STORY 


OF THE 


VOLSUNGS AND NIBLUNGS; 
With certain Songs from the Elder Edda. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ICELANDIC 


By W. MORRIS and E. MAGNUSSON, 


F. 8. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MISS ROSSETTI’S STORIES. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
COMMONPLACE, 
And other Stories. 

By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, 
Author of “ Goblin Market, and other Poems.” 


#. 8. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Ready this day, No. XXXIV. (for MAY), price 1s, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Pe. 


sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GzonGE Rossen ‘Author 
“Sketches of Life and Character.” 8vo. (Ready this day” 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries ang 


Victims, in all Times and Countries ; emule in England and France, ‘nt 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. (Ready this 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. 3b 


J. Ewrne Rircuig, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c, 
{Ready th 


tht dy, 
THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY, 


By Captain RicHarp F. Burton, Author of “ A Mission to Dahomé,” 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations. [Ready this day, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIgg, 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 volg, 


this day, 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By 


the Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “‘ Found Dead,” &c. 2 vols, 
[Ready this day, 


A FOOL’S PARADISE: a Novel. 


AncueEr, Author of “ Strange Work,” &c. 3 vols, [Ready this day, 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” “‘ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. (From “ All the Yex 
Round.”) 3 vols. 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN, 


By JoHN Pomeroy. 3 vols. 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S' WILL: 


Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols, 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “Faithless; or, the Loves of q 
Period.” &c. 2 vols. 


ACQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. Gorpoy 


SMYTHIES. 3 vols, i [Just ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


HUGO.—CORRESPONDENCE on “L’HOMME 


* in this Month’s GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. Letter from Vic 
Hveo. 


VICTOR HUGO at HOME.—An ARTICLE by the Poet's 


8. P. OLIVER, in this Month’s GENTLEMAN'S GAZINE. On 
Shilling 


VOL. IV. of the NEW SERIES, GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE, now Ready. 
Evans, & Co. 


Now ready, 
(THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. RopERTS & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE IMMORTALS; 
Or, Glimpses of Paradise. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


“<The contains beautiful images and grand conceptions.” Service Garttte. 
“ The range of his view is, beyond all doubt, magnificent. The poem of The Immortals’ is 
full of elevating thought.’ 

“ This is in many respects a remarkable work.""—London Scotsman. 

“ Exquisitel beautiful. There are parts which might have been written by Milton. 
passages crowd every page ; rarely is there to be found an author who can 80 mae ted 
with such a subject, and who combines so fine an imagination with such fa. expression. 

Western Daily Mercury, April ll. 


LONDON: WILLIAM TEGG, PANCRAS LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


COLONIAL POLICY AND HISTORY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir C. B. ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


REPRESENTATIVE COLONIES—CROWN COLONIES— COLONIAL DEFENCE- 
COLONIAL CHURCH—EMIGRATION. 


“The succession of certain distinct and well-marked periods in the colonial policy of this 
country has been pointed out in his recent able work by Sir Charles Adderle =a 
Times (Leading le), April 28, 
“ The appearance of this volume is extremely opportune..,..... A complete summary of 
recent colonial history.” —Edinburgh Review. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


THE MUSEUM. 
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shy NEW WORKS 
e 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
For MAY, : 
[ OTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. 
M.P. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW POEM. “ Nosse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis.”—TERENTIUS. 
MR. ANTHON Y TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY. . 
s OF THE ENGLISH NATION.”  Conclusi PRASER’S MAGAZ I NE, for May. ted 
6 clusion, 

ATCHBULL-HUGESSEN'S STORY, “THE AFFIRMATIVE.” And ty A. Ove. poten 

Professor HUXLEY on “THE METHOD OF USING ONE'S REASON CONTENTS. 

RIGHTLY.” Monthly, 1s. Father Newman on “The Grammar of Assent.” By the Eprror, 
The Daily News, speaking of George Eliot’s new poem, says, “‘ Surely this is poetry — Te the Science of Religion. By Professor Max MULLER. 

be for. In it, in its classified, serene, and musical flow, in its spotless LL.D 
we ‘and vast breadth of intention, we shall find the corrective for the gaudy, ndines Nill. By W. H. RussELt, LL.D. 
eg and meretricious stuff which is occasionally offered to us for study. We a mam s Cave in Skye. 

‘no longer hesitate, after reading the ‘ Legend of Jubal,’ to pronounce George Fo Religie ol oat cag Rossetti. By SHIRLEY. 
hot atrue poet, for if we can recognise what is immortal and enduring in verse ut Shechatte Revie cults By LESLIg STEPHEN, 
af, we can assuredly recog | The Opposition of Mars. 

| Alexander Pope. 


()BSERVATIONS on. the GEOLOGY and 


ZOOLOGY of ABYSSINIA. Made during the Progress of the British | 
Expedition to that Country in 1867-68. By W. J. BLANFORD, late Geologist | 


to the Expedition, 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations and Geological Map, 
price 218. day. 


ATURAL SELECTION : Contributions to 


the Theory. A Series of Essays by ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, Author of 
“The Malay Archipelago.” Crown 8vo. 384 pp. 8s. 6d. (This day. 


(THE CHARACTERS of THEOPHRASTUS. 


An English Translation and a Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 
By R. C. Jeps, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 
price 63. 6d. (This day. 


[HE MORNING LAND. By Epwarp Dicey. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. (Just published. 


“Mr, Diegg tole ue what be saw in an exceptionally sensible, instructive, and entertainin 
manner. is probably no book about the East which reproduces so faithfully an 
naturally the i which an intelli and reflective traveller is most likely to receive 
on his first visit.” Fortnightly Review, 

“ We cordially recommend his work.” — A thenceum. 

id be more clear and truthful than its descriptions ; more careful, deliberate, or 


“ Nothing cou! 
judicial on its opinions on such points of dispute as the stability and prospects of the Canal ; 
more honestly ful of painting. or rather sketching, for the benefit and amuse- 


Hing its pu i 
ment of Western readers, the East as it appeared during a period of unwonted animation.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


POEMS. By F. W. H. Myers. Containing 


ST. PAUL, ST. JOHN, and other Poems, Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
[This day. 


NEW EDITION, with 8 Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 


BROWN at OXFORD. By the Author 


“Tom Brown’s School Days.” Crown 8vo. 63. [This day. 


REEK for BEGINNERS. By the Rev. 


B. Mayor, M.A. New Edition. Part I. with Vocabulary. Fep. 
8yo. 1s, 6d. (This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


In the Press, shortly to be published, 


A HANDBOOK to BEETHOVEN’S NINE 


SYMPHONIES, for AMATEURS. By GEorGE Grove, Secretary to the 
Crystal Palace Company. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MAx MULLER’S LECTURES on the 


SCIENCE of RELIGION, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, are in course of publication in Fruser’s Mugazine. The 
— Lecture appears in the May Number. London: Longmans 


In OnE VoLumE, super-royal 8vo. price 21s. 


\ CRITICAL and COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY of the 

ji WORKS of PAINTERS ; comprising Eight Thousand Eight Hundred and 

xy Sale Notes of Pictures, and Nine Hundred and Eighty Original Notes on the 

‘bjeets and Styles of Various Artists who have Painted in the Schools of Europe 

tothe the Years 1250 and 1850. By F. P. SrGurer, Picture Restorer in Ordinary 
London: LoncMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In ONE VorumeE, post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
SPRITUAL RELIGION; Sermons on Christian Faith and 
Life. By James DrumMonD, B.A. 


—__ london: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


. Just published, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ALCESTIS of EURIPIDES. Translated into English 
Verse by W. Figupinc Nevins, B.A. of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In crown 8vo. with ELEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS, price 6s. 


THE CRUISE of “THE KATE”; or, a Single-handed 
“The Oyage round Great Britain. By Empson EDWARD MIDDLETON, Author of 
First Two Books of the Zneid of Virgil in Rhymed Verse” (price 6s.). 


—___london: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


NOTES on IRISH QUESTIONS. By Hevry L, Jupuson. | 


London: Lonamans and Co. Dublin: W. M'GEE. 


Responsio Shelleiana. 

The Shannon Improvements, 
Objects of Art. 

Mr. Gardiner’s “ Prince Charles and the Spanish 
JAMES SPEDDING. 


Marriage.” By 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXVIIL. 


April, 1870. 8vo. price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
. THE VICE-ROYALTY OF LORD LAWRENCE. 
JUANA LA LOCA. 
. M. DE PARIEU ON TAXATION. 
EASTLAKE AND GIBSON. 
. NON-RESTRAINT IN THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 
SMITH’S TOUR IN PORTUGAL. 
. RENAN’S ST. PAUL. 
. THE EPIC OF ARTHUR. 
9. BALLOT NOT SECRET VOTING. 
10. EARL RUSSELL’S SPEECHES, 


(THER WORLDS THAN OURS: the 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
By RicHarp A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. With 13 Illustrations (6 Coloured). 
Crown 8yo. price 10s, 6d. 


‘HE HIGH ALPS WITHOUT GUIDES. 


By A. G. GIRDLESTONE, M.A.,late Demy in Natural Science, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. With Frontispiece and Two Maps. Square crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. BENCE Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised; with Portrait and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


(CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of 


the ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By C. J. Ex.icorr, D.D., Lord Bishop 


of Gloucester and Bristol. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NA- 


TIONS. By the Rev. GrorGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, 


| HASTORY of the KARAITE JEWS: exhi- 


biting the Progress of Rabbinical Traditions from the Closing of the Canon 
of the Old Testament to the Promulgation of the Talmud. By W. H. Rute, D.D. 
Post 8vo. [On We 


ednesday next, 
(GLAPHYRA, and other Poems. By Francis 


Reynotps, Author of “ Alice Rushton, and other Poems.” 16mo. price 5s. 


GPEECHES from THUCYDIDES. Trans- 


lated into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by H. M. WILKINS, M.A. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


| ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S EXPOSI- 


TORY LECTURES. New Edition, edited and annotated by the Rev. W. 
| West, B.A. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


| 
_T ECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. 
By James Pacer, F.R.S., Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen. New Edition, 
revised and re-edited by the AUTHOR and W. TuRNER, M.B. 8vo. Teed sien. 


“pHE THEORY of the MODERN SCIEN- 


TIFIC GAME of WHIST. By WituiAm Po kr, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Reprinted from the Edition of “ Short Whist,” by Major A, Fep. 8vo. 


price 2s. 


| 
"FOURTEEN SELECT PLAYS of SHAK- 


SPEARE, annotated for the Use of Students, by the Rev. J. HunTER, M.A. 
16mo. price ONE SHILLING each Play. 


RICHARD II, THE TEMPEST. 
RICHARD III. HAMLET. 

HENRY VIII. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
JULIUS CHSAR, KING LEAR, 
CORIOLANUS. MACBETH. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. OTHELLO. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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THE NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


KILMENY. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &e. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“Kilmeny ” shows a many-sidedness which is excessively rare. It abounds, 
in the first place, with what is the rarest of all gifts—humour. 
characters, too, are drawn with an individuality which makes them stand 
out clear and distinct.........It is this poetical atmosphere which gives its 
charm to Mr. Black’s book, and puts it quite out of the common class of 
Bohemian tales. This poetical colouring is seen in whatever Mr. Black 
touches upon. He seizes on the picturesque side. 
characteristics in his portraits. 


We see the same 
“Bonnie Leslie,” Heatherleigh, Lena 
Kunzen are all picturesque, even to their dress. His very rustics are 
picturesque, not with the picturesqueness of the stage peasant, but with the 
poetry of rustic life. 


ATHENAUM. 


It is a story which will please, perplex, and interest the reader from the 
first chapter to the last. [The characters] come before the reader, alone or 
The 
passages in which they appear rest upon the mind like memories of 
pictures done by a master-hand. Even the subordinate characters are 
marked by touches which keep them fresh in the memory too. 


in groups, as soft, clear, and natural as figures by Meissonier. 


SPECTATOR. 

Very pleasant reading, with touches of genius here and there........ssese 
Mr. Black’s rapidest sketches are among his best things. The sketch of old 
Job Ives, of Bonnie Leslie’s impudent little niece who dines with her at the 
Star and Garter, and of Lena, the Munich Professor’s daughter, are all in 
their way very happy, though very slight.......0.....+ Heatherleigh is, on the 
whole, a strong and admirably drawn figure. With “ Bonnie Leslie,” the 
yellow-haired, innocent, large-eyed, superticial-minded beauty, who appeared 
in a somewhat different shape in Mr. Black’s tale of “Love or Marriage,” 
we are again well satisfied, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

The entire book is pervaded by a certain glamour of sentiment, a wistful 
dreaminess, in thorough keeping with the note sourided, as it were, in the 
one word on the title-page. ‘To those who read it, bearing this in mind 
(and the author fairly gives them the cue), many seemingly discursive de- 
scriptions and reflections will appear in harmonious keeping with the design, 
To those who could readl the ballad of “ Kilmeny,” and see little or nothing 
in it, the novel of “ Kilmeny ” will be more or less a mystery............Mr. 
Black in this work has quite fulfilled the expectations raised by his previous 
stories. 


DAILY NEWS. 


A decidedly pretty and poetical love story, carefully worked out, which 
will not readily be Jaid aside until finished. 


MORNING POST. 


Nearly the whole of the third volume is occupied with descriptions of life 
in Germany (Munich in particular), with divarications into the Tyrol and 
more Southern Germany. 
home—and artist—and a little of student life, in those countries are specially 
interesting, their vividness being unquestionably derived from the writer’s 
personal experience.........A decidedly clever and undoubtedly interesting 
novel. 


All this is very good, and the descriptions of 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


The author has won a good place amongst writers of fiction; his 
originality, descriptive powers, lively style, strong feelingg and literary 
culture have been acknowledged, and once more claim acknowledgment. 


STANDARD. 


The author is evidently well acquainted with what he describes, and his 
writing is full of spirit, and marked by many touches of skill and delicacy, 
He writes as a shrewd man of the world who has seen both men and cities 
at home and abroad, and kept his eyes open wherever he las gone. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


The | 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO’ 
LIST OF NEW Booxs 


JUST READY. 
_ 


Post 8vo. richly Illustrated, cloth elegant, 6s, 


ALMOST FAULTLESS; 


A Story of the Present Day. 
By the Author of “A Book for Governesses,” 


“ The purpose of this book is to set forth, in a picturesque manner, the re: itiesand 
of manliness, not only in their broad contrast, but also minute or the tay 


New: 
“ The style is fresh, sprightly, and fullof humour. There is nothing hackneyed te Worl, 
Faultless,” and many of the characters in the story possess marked individuality, thant 
Tt is quite fit to be given to 


may be remembered.”— Public Opinion. 
“** Almost Faultless * is a thoroughly genial story. an 
girl to read; for it is pure, and free from sensational writing throughout.”—Daily Revi 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS, BY HUGH MILLER 
Uniform with the Cheap Edition of Hugh Miller's Works, crown 8vo. cloth, §s, 


LEADING ARTICLES ON 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


By HUGH MILLER, 


Author of “ The Old Red Sandstone,” &c. &e. 
Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. JOHN DAVIDSON. 


With a Characteristic Portrait of the Author, facsimile from a Phot 
D. O. Hill, RSA. by 


Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 


THE WEALTH OF NATURE: 


Our Food Supplies from the Vegetable Kingdom, 
By the Rev. MONTGOMERY, A.M. 


“ Every intelligent mind will be pleased to find at one view so interesting a picture as ths 
work presents of the endless variety of substances bountifully provided in the vegetable kin. 
dom for the food of man.” «Daily Review. 

“ It would be difficult to put into the hands of any boy or girl a volume which moreegaly 
combines the instructive and interesting in literature.”—Vorth Lritish Daily Mail, 


Royal 8vo. Roxburgh style, 5s. 


THE WORKS OF THE BRITISH 
DRAMATISTS, 


CAREFULLY SELECTED FROM THE BEST EDITIONS, WITH 
COPIOUS NOTES, BIOGRAPHIES, &c. &e. 


By JOHN KELTIE, F.S.A. 
FORMING A NEW VOLUME OF NIMMO’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


“ A handsome and wonderfully cheap work, being the new volume of Mr. Nimmo'sextellt 
* Standard Library.’........ ‘The work is altogether one of great interest, and deserves, what 
trust it will have, a very extensive circulation.” —O.wjord Journal. 

“Amongst the many valuable contributions to literature which Mr. Nimmo has -receqlly 
launched, we have scarcely met with one which merits more positive commendation than ts 
specimen will be sure to receive amongst those persons who can enjoy the racy humour a 
fitful fancy of those writers for the stage who, following in the wake of Shakespeare, would 
have shone as stars in the dramatic firmament, had not the brightness of the solar orb somewbst 
eclipsed them.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“A most valuable and beautiful edition, got up with all care, as the name of the editorvil 
testify....ce.. na word, the book is a most admirable and valuable one, and should bein ewy 

“This volume is the latest addition to Mr. Nimmo’s popular series of British Classics ; s2d 
both in subject-matter and careful editorial supervision will compare favourably with the bet 


*,* A List of Nimmo’s Standard Library, uniform in style and price wilh 
above, may be had gratis on application, 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
FLORA M‘DONALD, 


The Preserver of Prince Charles Edward Stuatt 
Edited by her GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


*,* This Work contains some curious and interesting Anecdotes, never before publish 
connexion with the memorable Escape of the Prince, and also an authentic Portrait of 


“ The story which they tell possesses an undying charm ;.......- and the, true tale ab 
M‘Donald—so meek in her aspect, so dauntiess in her heart, so modest and_timid in yn tush 
fearless of danger and obloquy in her soul—is one that wili always rival in interest 
etiurt of fiction.” —Vorth Lritish Daily Mail. 


NEW WORK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


In the press, 


MY SCHOOLBOY FRIENDS: 


A Story of Whitminster Grammar School. 


By the Author of “A Book about Dominies,” “ Stories of School Lifs 
&e. &e. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH- 


SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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| 
“ Few who read the smooth, terse, vigorous sentences of the author could suspect the diffu 
which he experienced in composition—the agony of mental delivery, during which he was wx 
sometimes to perambulate his study, swinging a poker to and tro, in the search for the é 
word.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“ They serve to illustrate, too, the style of Miller as a literary gladiator, a writer firth 
public press; and the slashing way in which he deals with Lord Brougham is not unworthy of 
| Cobbett himself. | There is much excellent matter in these * Leading Articles,’ and with 
them the works of Hugh Miller would scarcely have been complete.” —Lrighton Herald, 
— 
SCC 
| 
of the volumes that have already appeared........We gladly commend the book to abt 
desire to become acquainted with the British Dramatists, and with a history of this attractie 
Class of literature."—Edinburgh Courant. 
| 
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NOTICE. 


. }pUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 
SS} The New Story by CHARLES READE, 
Will be published on Tuesday, May 24, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New and Enlarged Ed'tion. 


MR. REYNOLDS HOLE’S 
BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


Now published, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


On Monday, the 9th instant, small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


st, PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM; 


With an Introduction on Puritanism and the Church of 


they England, 
+ Wort AND A PREFACE. 
tha * By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D. 
NY Toy Jormerly Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford and Fellow of Oriel College. 

SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
- On Monday, the 9th instant, New Edition, small crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

ESSAYS WRITTEN 
IN 
THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 
AN ESSAY ON ORGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE. 
by 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

for the & First Series, 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 9s. 
ter for 


<<) FRIENDS IN COUNCIL: 
A Series of Readings and Discourse thereon. 


It 
R i Second Series, 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 9s. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


III 
Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3. 
ISH A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 


THE WORLD 
For 1870. 
cowl, | Sottaining New Maps of Ireland and the West India _— 


Besides numerous Corrections and Improvements. 


poe Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, 3s, 6d. 


=| CENTENARY EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


10 all who 
— With Additional Notes. 
sith Vor. I. (WAVERLEY) to V. (OLD MORTALITY) now REApy. 


wees bids fair to be a worthy memorial of the hundredth year of the great romancer’s 
“Ths efi rt-Journal for Apr 
tion is simpl = shtful ; you can find the dear old passage at once and without 
Ue, Done in the perfeet print" *_Daily Review, April 25. 
Pin bn hoticed this enterprise at its commencement in terms of sincere commendation, it is 
F be saat for us to add here that the ——, are strictly fulfilling the promises ‘with 
they set out.” Manchester Guardian, April 27. 


art —___—«=EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
plished, ia 
SJ The RUBRIC EDITION, in old-faced type, is NOW READY, 
es demy 18mo. Nonpare 
the awe ~ 


K, Extra cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
KK. Limp calf or morocco, gilt or red edges, 4s. 
KL, Calf or morocco antique, gilt or red edges, and gilt cross, 5s. 


LONDON: PUBLISHING OFFICE, 21 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM. 
MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR, 
698 *,* 250,000 Carte Portraits always in Stock. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price £5 15s. 6d. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
“The latest information presented to us in the most attractive form.’’—Times. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, price £2 12s. 6d, 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


“Tn a portable form Geography posted to the latest discovery and the last ete og 
Satur ev 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


This day is published, with E i 4s. 6d. 


THE HANDY BOOK OF BEES: 


A Practical Treatise on their Profitable Management. 


By A. PETTIGREW. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


COMPLETION OF 
MR. JOHN HILL BURTON’S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


Messrs. BLACKWOOD & SONS beg leave to announce that they will publish the 
concluding volumes of this work early in June, 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Next week will be published, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


On June 1 will be published, with Illustrations and Portraits, 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH 
INDIA: 


A Narrative and a Diary. 


By JOSEPH CHARLES PARKINSON, 
Author of “ Places and People,” &c. 4 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 4 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 


J OURNAL 
THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


Kept throughout the Campaign of 1815. 


By General CAVALIE MERCER, 
Commanding the 9th Brigade Royal Artillery. 

“ Gifted with ——_ wers of observation, shown by his words to be an artist at heart, 
General Mercer has a very extraordinary ages of the scenes which eame under his 
OWN eyes...... The is that this book carries the stamp of truth in every 

enceunt. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Vou, IIl.—HERODOTUS. 


By GEORGE C. SWAYNE, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


The Volumes published contain : 
L—THE ILIAD. IL—THE ODYSSEY. 
Volume IV. will be published on June 1. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOUD & SONS, EDINBURGIL AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
629 
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CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d.; or three for 3s, 4d. 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


88. ““BARBE-BLEUE,” for the Pianoforte. 

87. “ACIS AND GALATEA,” for the Pianoforte. 

85. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, including “ The Silver Trumpets.” 

80. “MASANIELLO,” for the Pianoforte. 

78. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Kuhe and Favarger. 

76. “THE YOUNG PUPIL :” a Collection of Twenty-four Juvenile Pieces. 

75, SELECTION OF SACRED PIECES, by Handel, Haydn, &c. 

72. “ FRA DIAVOLO,” for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. 

69, “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the 


67. “LA BELLE HELENE,” for the Pianoforte. 

65. RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL: a Selection of favourite Songs, Choruses, 
&c. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 

63. BRINLEY RICHARDS'’S POPULAR NATIONAL AIRS, 

59. “ FAUST,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story. 

44. ONE HUNDRED WELSH AND ENGLISH MELODIES, 

43. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES. 

42. ONE HUNDRED IRISH MELODIES. 

41. FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS. 

36. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. 

23, TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES. 

21. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Ascher and Goria, 

19. FAVOURITE AIRS FROM “THE MESSIAH.” 

17. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Osborne and Lindahl, 

11. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Wallace. 

10. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards. 


POPULAR SONGS, BALLADS, &, 


89, TWENTY POPULAR SONGS AND BALLADS, including “ Thy Stir 


Cup,” &c. &c, 

83. A WINTER JOURNEY: a Series of Twenty-four Songs, by Franz Schaber 
79. LINLEY'S BALLAD-BOOK. 

74. THE FAIR MAID OF THE MILL: a Series of Twenty Songs by Fy 

Schubert. With a short Notice of Franz Peter Schubert, 

70. TEN POPULAR SONGS, by Ch. Gounod. 
68. SIXTEEN OPERATIC SONGS, by Verdi, Flotow, &c. 

66. TWELVE SONGS, by Bishop and Balfe. 

62. =. SONGS, by Jules Benedict and Arthur §, Sullivan, April Noaiy 
60. TWENTY-FIVE OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 
56. MR. SANTLEY’S POPULAR SONGS. 
51. TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS (First Selection), 
47. THIRTEEN STANDARD SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

46. TWENTY SEA SONGS, by Dibdin, &c. 

33. JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios, 

29. TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs, Norton, &, 
25. SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. 

24. THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers, 

18, TWELVE SONGS, by Verdi and Flotow. 

15. EIGHTEEN OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

14. TEN SONGS, by Schubert. 

4. TEN SONGS, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words, 

3. TEN SONGS, by Wallace. 

2. TEN SONGS, by the Hon, Mrs. Norton, 

1, THIRTEEN SONGS, by M. W. Balfe, 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. 


THE BALLAD | LITERATURE 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN 


TIME: 


A Collection of the Old Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes which constitute the National Music of England; arranged Chrom. 
logically, with Remarks and Anecdote, and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and 
of the Amusements associated with it in England during the various 


By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 


The present Work, indispensable to all who are interested in the popular Literature of England, is the result of many years’ careful research amoy 
MSS., Black-letter Books, and the numerous ephemeral Publications of the Sixteenth, Seventecnth, and the early part of the Eighteenth Cen 


various Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, the Roxburghe, the Bagford, the Douce, the Rawlinson, &c., have been 


Garlands collected by Pepys, 


Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, &c., have furnished considerable matter in illustration of the subject. 


laid under contribution; he 
The Old Dramatists hare 


been carefully gleaned for notices of Old Songs and Ballads, and every available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and quoted. Thu 


the book is not a mere collection of Old English Tunes, but a History, Popular and Literary, 
entire Ballads for the first time in an accessible shape. The Two Volumes contain upwards of 


Printed Books. 


of hundreds of our Old Ballads; in many —— 
ight Hundred Pages, with Facsimiles from old 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 


Ail the Favourite Songs selected from “ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, by GA 
MACFARREN ; the long Ballads compressed, and in some cases New Words written, by J. OXENFORD. 


Large folio Edition, printed from engraved Plates, cloth, 21s. 
above 


Small type Edition, complete, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; or half-bound in moroeco, 158. Tht 
ork is also divided into Thirteen Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, 6s. 


N.B.—All the most favourite of the Old English Ditties are also published separately, from engraved Plates, large folio size, each 1s. 


CHAPPELL & CO0’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and 
PURCHASE of PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Pianofortes, and the Instrument becomes 
the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment 
shall hav: been regularly paid in advance : 

At £2 2s. per Quarter, or 8 Guineas per Annum, 
A PIANINO, by CHAPPELL & CO., in plain Mahogany or 


Walks ut Case, 6j Octaves, with Check Action, Three Stri throughout 
price fi for this 


£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 


AN ELEGAN' T PIANINO, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with 


Ornamented Feet, 6§ Octaves, Check” Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble. 
Cash price, 27 wee 


per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum. 
A HANDSOME. COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 
& CO.,in Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 32 Guineas. 
At £3 8s. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, 
A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 
& CO., in Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 35 Guineas. 
At £3 18s, 9d. per Quarter, or 15 Guineas per Annum. 
THE ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 
& CO., in very handsome Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 33 Gui 
At £4 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per An 
THE ENGLISH MODEL PIANOF ORTE, "by CHAPPELL 
& CO., in handsome Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 43 Guinses. 
At £5 5s. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, 
THE FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 


& $2. 4 Walnut Case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings. Cash price, 
60 Guineas 


onth 


«" System of Hire and Purchase is also applied 
Sy applied to all other Instruments 


a. \ CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW 


CHAPPELL & C0.'S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE al 
PURCHASE of ALEXANDRE’'S HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Harmoniums, and the Instrument beoms 
the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Year, provided each. Instelmet 
shall have been regularly paid in advance : 

At £i Ms. 6d. per Quarter, or 6 Guineas per Ann 
A HARMON in Rosewood, or Walnut Case; Sis 
per Quarter, or 10 on Rese per Annum, 
A HARMONIUM, in 2 Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut. (ase; 11 Stop 
ontiain, or 12 Guineas per Aan 


A HARMONIUM, jn Rosewood or Walnut Case ; 10 Stopes 


Percussion Action 


per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per A: 
A HARMONIUM “(Exhibition Model), in Oak, » Walnut, ot Rot 
wood Case ; 15 say 
“4 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, | 
A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case; 14 Stops 
Percussion Action. 
At £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, i Osh, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No.1, i 
Rosewood, or W: pepe ty py Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, Ont, 
DRAWING-ROOM “MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 2, ia 
‘ood, or Walnut ; 9 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At £5 5s. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, Osh, 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, » No. 8, in 
or Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee 
per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per eta 
A CABINET or FOLDING HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewted 
or 14 Stops. 


N.B._The Three-Years’ System also applies to other kinds of Harmoniums by the sm 
celebrated =, Be on Terms to be agreed upon, 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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